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JOHN W. DAVIS 


American Ambassador to Great Britain, Succeeding Mr. 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 





DISTINGUISHED ALLIED LEADERS 


Left to Right: Field Marshal Haig, President Poincaré, Marshal 
Foch, and King George 


(British Official Photo: @ Underwood & Underwood 





s ae Major Gen. John L. Hines 
Major Gen. E. A. Helmick —— ae 
28th United States Infantry Headquarters Staff, American Expe- 


. F ditionary Force 
(@ Press Illustrating Service) (© Press Hlustrating Service) 


Major Gen. W. L, Kenly Major Gen. William T. Johnston 
Chief of Military Aeronautics Fort Bliss, Texas 
(@ Harris ¢€ Ewing) (© Press Illustrating Service) 





OTHER MAJOR GENERALS 


Major Gen. Thomas H. Barry Major Gen. Henry P. McCain 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. Adjutant General 
(@ American Press Association) (© Press Mlustrating Service) 


; Major Gen. William Weigel Major Gen. Grote Hutcheson 
5 In United States Army Since 1887 Embarkation Chief, Newport News 
, (@ Press Illustrating Service) (© Harris € Ewing) 





PRINCE MAXIMILIAN OF BADEN 


Appointed German Chancellor in October, 1918, to Succeed Count 
von Hertling 





MILITARY LEADERS IN THE: EAST 


General Franchet d’Esperey General Danglis 
Chief of Allied Forces in the Balkans Commander of the Greek Army 
(@ Photo by Paul Thompson 


General Liman von Sanders 

General Semenoff Commander of Turkish Armies 
Anti-Bolshevist Leader in Siberia Palestine 
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(Drawing by Georges Scott) 
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The Ancient Town of Nazareth, Palestine, Captured by the British 
(@ Underwood & Underwood) 
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United States Infantryman When Fully Equipped for Field Service 


(Committee on Public Information) 





Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dressed for Fourth Liberty Loan 
Campaign 
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[PEeRIop ENDED OcT. 20, 1918] 


AN EpocH-MAKING MONTH 


eS 1918, the fifty-first month 
of the war, witnessed the most 
momentous events since the outbreak of 
the world conflict. It was in this period 
that the strategy of the Generalissimo of 
the allied forces, Marshal Foch, which 
was first manifested in the offensive 
launched in the Chateau-Thierry pocket, 
July 18, saw its brilliant consummation. 
Within three months from that date Bul- 
garia unconditionally surrendered, Tur- 
key met supreme disaster in the field and 
was practically out of the war, Austria- 
Hungary became panicstricken in the 
face of impending disintegration’ and 
sued for peace—which was definitely re- 
jected, except at the price of the dissolu- 
tion of the empire—while Germany’s 
military pride was humbled into the 
dust by the forced retreat of her armies 
along the whole front from the North 
Sea to the Alsatian Mountains as defeat 
after defeat befell her on every sector. 
Further humiliation came when she hur- 
riedly evacuated the entire Belgian 
Coast on Oct. 17 to avoid the capture of 
all the forces of the German right wing, 
and quitted the important industrial 
districts of Northeastern France, sur- 
rendering the important cities of Lille, 
Douai, Cambrai, Roubaix, La Fére, Laon, 
St. Quentin, and the Argonne Forest to 
the victorious allied arms. On Oct. 6, 
forced by military disasters and domestic 
upheaval, the German Government ap- 
pealed to President Wilson for an im- 
mediate armistice and peace on the 
terms laid down by the President in his 
public utterances since Jan. 8, 1918. 
The Kaiser’s Government was compelled 
to suffer a further derogation of its 
pride by witnessing the rejection of this 
plea on account of the distrust its trick- 
ery and atrocities had produced, and was 
confronted with the alternative of uncon- 
ditional surrender or certain defeat in 
the field. This crisis, one of the epoch- 
making points in political history, with 
the kaleidoscopic events that followed in 
auick sequence, made the month’s record 


a fascinating and catastrophic narrative. 
The phases of this culmination are 
treated separately in the various chap- 
ters of this issue of CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE. 

* * * 


REBUILDING LOUVAIN 


O* Sept. 1 an impressive ceremony 

took place on the Belgian front in 
commemoration of the burning of Lou- 
vain and the Louvain Library. Among 
those present were the King and Queen 
of the Belgians and their son, General 
Roqueril, head of the French mission, 
and a considerable number of French and 
Belgian officers and men. M. Etienne 
Lamy, Secretary of the Académie Fran- 
caise, said it was the German desire to 
destroy everything that was not the 
product of their own so-called culture. 
There would be an international inquiry 
into the crime of Louvain. The Secre- 
tary of the International Reconstruction 
Fund said the whole of the civilized 
world was supporting the movement to 
re-establish the library. Its resurrec- 
tion would be a universal work. 

In a letter addressed to a meeting of 
men of letters at Havre for the restora- 
tion of the library, M. Emile Boutroux 
of the French Academy wrote: 

Before the destruction of this library 
men belonging to one or another uni- 
versity, school, or society, professing 
some confession, right or not, seemed to 
be divided by such radical differences as 
made any kind of rapprochement impossi- 
ble. In the presence of the ashes of Lou- 
vain humanity has forgotten these dis- 
tinctions. It has felt outraged, violated 
in that which, says Pascal, is the very 
principle of its dignity, its thought, mirror 
of divine wisdom, the only instrument 
capable of seeking truth. Spontaneously 
and in unity of spirit, it has dedicated 
itself to the work of reparation. Intimate 
union, says Aristotle, is achieved by com- 
mon work for a beautiful cause. The 
martyrdom which crowned the heroism of 
Belgium has been a bond of union for all 
men of good-will. 

While we combine our efforts to repair— 
alas! only as much as possible—the injury 
done to humanity at large by the burning 
of Louvain, we also, if I mistake not, 
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pledge each other to put an end to these 
feuds of opinions and beliefs, as fruitless 
or baleful as they are contrary to human 
dignity, and to consecrate all our forces, 
first to fight as long as may be necessary 
the declared enemy of liberty and all true 
civilization, and, secondly, to solve those 
numerous and arduous questions which 
impose themselves on humanity in its 
effort to realize the material, intellectual, 
and moral perfection of which its nature 
is capable. Louvain in ruins is no longer 
a rare collection of precious things; it is 
the rallying point for all minds devoted to 
the higher interests of humanity. 


* K * 
POOLING WAR INDUSTRIES 


Tr Allies have put into operation the 
centralized control of all the eco- 
nomic forces of the nations at war with 
Germany. The plan was worked out by 
President Wilson’s war advisers in con- 
junction with the allied missions, and re- 
ceived the approval of the President and 
the Premiers of the Entente nations. 
The co-ordination of effort embraces the 
five interallied councils—war, shipping, 
munitions, food, and finance—and the 
scope of their operations is limited to 
the following cases: 

Where two or more Governments are 
interested in supplies which must be 
transported overseas, to supplement de- 
ficiencies in local production. 

Where several sources of supplies should 
be agreed upon, together with the allot- 
ment and method of their distribution or 
utilization. 

Where there might, without agreement, 
be competition between Governments in 
procuring supplies or a wasteful duplica- 
tion of productive effort. 

The committees deal directly with vir- 
tually all materials and commodities for 
the prosecution of the war. These in- 
clude nitrates, tungsten, and tin, inter- 
national pooling agreements for which 
have recently been effected in Paris and 
London, nonferrous metals, iron and 
steel, hides and leather, rubber, wool, and 
all other raw materials or manufactured 
products of which there may be a 
shortage, or where competitive and ship- 
ping conditions, and the local production 
and distribution situation make control 
desirable. Pooling agreements for these 
latter will be effected as the necessity 
arises. 

The plan seeks to secure in the eco- 
nomic sphere results comparable with 
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those obtained in the field through the 
unified military command. 
K * * 
PRESENTING THE BATON TO MARSHAL 
Focu 


7 baton of a Marshal of France, 

the nation’s highest military honor, 
was presented to General Ferdinand 
Foch on Aug. 23, 1918. The ceremony 
took place at his headquarters and was 
striking in its simplicity. The Marshal 
was found busied with his maps and 
wearing on his sleeves seven stars, the 
distinctive mark of his new dignity. A 
company of infantry was drawn up in 
the garden before the chateau. Marshal 
Foch, accompanied by General Pétain and 
a score of other eminent: soldiers, waited 
for a few minutes in front of the troops. 
Then the band struck up the “ Marseil- 
laise,” as motor cars bearing a dis- 
tinguished party of statesmen from Paris 
rolled through the gates. Among those 
who alighted were President Poincaré, 
Premier Clemenceau, M. Leygues, Min- 
ister of Marine, and M. Loucheur, Min- 
ister of Armaments. 

The President and Marshal Foch 
walked together down the line of troops. 
Then the Generals grouped themselves, 
and M. Poincaré, standing opposite Mar- 
shal Foch, recited the services, in recog- 
nition of which France had conferred 
upon him the highest military honor in 
its gift. The names of the Marne, the 
Yser, the Somme, and the battles of the 
present year followed each other in 
quick succession, and at the close of his 
eloquent peroration the President handed 
to the Marshal the velvet-covered and 
gold-starred baton, which symbolized the 
gratitude and confidence of France. 

The distinction is one that of late has 
been rarely bestowed. With the excep- 
tion of Joffre no one has been raised to 
the rank for forty years past. It was 
under the reign of Philip Augustus that 
the Marshal of France was first recog- 
nized as Commander in Chief of the 
army. Previous to that time he was sub- 
ordinate to the constable, who held: su- 
preme military power. Under Francis I. 
the number of Marshals was raised to 
two, under Henry III. to four, and under 
Louis XIV. to twenty. Napoleon used the 
title as a stimulant to the ambition of 
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his soldiers, but with the downfall of the 
Second Empire the title fell largely into 
abeyance. The rarity of its bestowal in- 
creases the value of the honor conferred 
on the Commander in Chief of the allied 
forces. 
* * * 
ST. QUENTIN 


T. QUENTIN, in the centre of the 
Hindenburg line, was occupied on 
Oct. 1 by the Fourth British Army under 
Rawlinson and the First French under 
Debeney. It is the key to the trunk line 
between France, Belgium, and Northern 
Germany—the railway system, Lille- 
Rheims. It lost its tactical value for the 
Germans after their retreat to the Hin- 
denburg line in the Spring of 1917, but 
recovered it in their offensive of last 
March, when von Hutier’s attempt to 
drive his “shock” troops between the 
ill-fated British Fifth Army and the 
French Sixth almost succeeded. 
During their period of occupation the 
Germans tried to turn the town into a 
miniature Paris. Both have a Champs 


Elysées, and in St. Quentin, in order to 


enhance the illusion, the Germans re- 
named the Faubourg St. Jean the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and the Faubourg 
d’Isle, across the Somme, the Quartier 
Latin. Previous to the first retreat the 
theatres, restaurants, and hotels did a 
thriving business as befitted the head- 
quarters of the Second German Army. 
For three Winters it was the gayest city 
behind the German front. Doubtless, in 
the circumstances, the inhabitants learned 
many valuakle military secrets, which 
may account for the fact that, when they 
withdrew, the enemy took with them the 
entire population of over 50,000. 

St. Quentin has several historical ed- 
ifices still standing, but more imperish- 
able memories. Ascending the hill from 
the railway station by the Somme, the 
first of the British troops to enter the 
town came upon the slightly damaged 
structure of the Hétel de Ville, a fine 
piece of Gothic. To the right at the 
other end of the “common” are the 
ruins of the church, in a crypt of which 
reposed the dust of the Christian mar- 
tyr, Carus Quintius, whose name is pre- 
served in both town and church. 
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St. Quentin saw some fighting in the 
war of 1870. The Boulevard du Huit 
Octobre commemorated the successful 
defense of the town on Oct. 8 against the 
Prussians. Later Faidherbe desperately 
withstood the attacks of the Bavarian, 
von Goeben, until the general armistice 
ended hostilities. The town also has 
several links with English history. In 
1557, when the Spanish King, Philip II., 
was the husband of Queen Mary, their 
troops defeated the French Army at St. 
Quentin, under the famous Admiral 
Coligny. The battle was fought on St. 
Lawrence Day, and Philip raised the 
grim pile known as the Escoria! in honor 
of the saint. The town was also part 
of the dowry of Mary Queen of Scots 
when she married Francis II]. She drew 
a revenue from it until her death. 

¢ # *@ 


NAZARETH 


AZARETH, which was taken by the 
British in the advance through 
Palestine, is the place where Jesus spent 
His early youth and taught in the syna- 
gogue. Down to the time of Constan- 
tine it was a small village, occupied by 
Samaritan Jews, and in the year 600 it 
was taken by the Turks. In the year 
1,000 the Greek Emperor Zimisces took 
the village and subsequently the Crusad- 
ers transferred thither the bishopric of 
Scythapolis. The town was rebuilt by 
Emperor Frederick II. in 1229 and was 
visited by Louis IX. of France. 

In 1517, when the Turks conquered 
Palestine, the Christians were compelled 
to leave Nazareth. In 1620 the Fran- 
ciscans, aided by Fakreddin, established 
themselves in the town and it enjoyed a 
renewal of prosperity. 

The Bible relates that it was here that 
the Angel Gabriel appeared before the 
Virgin Mary to announce the conception 
of Christ. Upon the spot a Latin con- 
vent called the Annunciation, or the 
House of the Virgin, stands now, sur- 
rounded by many other buildings, dating 
back only to the eighteenth century. The 
present town has a population of about 
11,000, mostly Christians. The buildings _ 
here are all flat-topped stone houses, 
built on a declivity, made picturesque by 
hedges of olive and fig trees. 
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CONFERENCE REGARDING AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


N American-German War Prisoners’ 

Conference began at Berne, Switzer- 
land, Sept.24, 1918, under the Presidency 
of Paul Dinichert, Swiss Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. The conference was opened 
by President Calender of Switzerland. 

The American delegates included John 
W. Garrett, Minister to the Netherlands; 
John W. Davis, the new Ambassador to 
London; General Kernan, representing 
the army; Captain Hough, representing 
the navy; Colonels Grant, Shartle and 
Ashburn, Commander Stone of the navy, 
Mr. Story of the Department of Justice, 
and Major Perkins of the American Red 
Cross. 

The Germans included Prince Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, Count Montgelas, Col- 
onel von Fransecky, Councilor von Kel- 
ler, Major Draudt, and Captain Wilke 
von Hindenburg of the navy. 

Prince Ernst Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
Chairman of the German delegation, 
was born in 1863. From 1900 to 1905 he 
was Regent in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha for 
Duke Karl Eduard, a minor, and later 
he was a member and for a short time 
President of the Reichstag. Count 
Adolph Montgelas, head of the Ameri- 
can section of the German Foreign 
Office, served for a time in the embassy 
at Washington. He married Miss Fanny 
Dickinson Hazeltine, daughter of Dr. 
Charles S. Hazeltine of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, who was the American Consul at 
Milan under President Cleveland. Cap- 
tain von Hindenburg, designated Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister, is a nephew 
of Field Marshal von Hindenburg. 

No official report of the results of the 
conference had been announced up to 
Oct. 20. 

ok * * 
A SUPERFLUOUS MEDAL 


HE Carnavalet Museum in Paris has 

obtained from Basle, Switzerland, a 
replica of the only medal remaining of a 
large issue which was struck off in 1914 
by the Germans to commemorate their 
capture of Paris; the entire supply, ex- 
cept the single medal at the Basle Mu- 
seum, was destroyed after the failure 
of the Kaiser’s armies to reach Paris. 


The medal is of an aluminium alloy. On 
one side is an iron cross, with “ W ” and 
a crown, and the date “1914.” On the 
obverse is a figure of the Eiffel Tower 
and the Arc de Triomphe, the two dates 
1871 and 1914, and the inscription, 
“Entry of the German troops into Paris.” 
This medal was obviously struck with a 
view to the Kaiser’s being in Paris in 
August, 1914. His hopes not being real- 
ized and the supply of metal running 
short, the tell-tale stock was melted 
down. It is stated that tens of thousands 
of these medals had been made. 

ok * * 

CAMBRAI 


APTISTE COUTAING, who was 

born and lived in Cambrai in the 
fifteenth century, there invented a fine 
linen cloth or muslin which, taking its 
name from the place, is known as “ cam- 
bric ” the world over. The "French, how- 
ever, call it “ batiste,” after the inven- 
tor’s name. 

Cambrai, which was captured by the 
Third British Army under General 
Byng, Oct. 9, is traversed by three arms 
of the River Scheldt, which, on French 
territory, is called the Escaut. Cambrai 
is thirty-two miles south-southeast of 
Lille. It had a population of about 
30,000, mostly engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cloth. 

From the Roman Camaracum, it be- 
came, in the Middle Ages, the capital of 
a small Episcopal province, the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and then the German Em- 
perors, acting as their chatelains. Here 
in 1508 was formed the famous League 
of Cambrai, comprising Maximilian, 
Louis XII., Pope Julius II., and Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, against Venice. Twen- 
ty-one years later Margaret of Austria 
and Louise of Savoy, acting, respective- 
ly, for Charles V. and Francis I., signed 
the “Paix des Dames”—the women’s 
peace—the famous Peace of Cambrai. 


The town has belonged to France since 
1679. In 1815 it surrendered to the 
Duke of Wellington. Fénelon, the diplo- 
mat and author, was born and lived 
here, and his name is preserved in the 
Place Fénelon. 

Cambrai has few buildings of the very 
remote past; most of them date from the 
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seventeenth or eighteenth century. But 
there remains the Chateau de Selles in 
the northwest corner of the town, its 
restorations even dating back to the 
eleventh century. The Belfry, in the 
Rue St. Martin, dates from the fifteenth 


century. 
oo 


LIEUTENANT OF LONDON TOWER 


ENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON, 
commander of the ill-starred Gal- 
lipoli expedition, which was caustically 
condemned by a commission, was ap- 
pointed in September to the post of 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, suc- 
ceeding Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, who 
was made Governor of Gibraltar. His 
selection to this lucrative post was a 
surprise, in view of the criticism levelled 
at him for the failure in the Dardanelles. 
The office of Lieutenant of the Tower 
dates from the reign of Edward II., who 
first created the post for Sir Giles de 
Oudenard, and ever since it has been 
filled by distinguished commanders of 
the British Army, the title being that of 
His Majesty’s Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Above the Lieutenant is the Constable of 
the Tower, a still more ancient office, 
created by William the Conqueror in the 
year 1068 for Sir Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, and now held by the octogen- 
arian Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Vv. C. 


* * 


CRIME IN ENGLAND LESSENED BY WAR 


HE report of the Prison Commis- 


sioners of England and Wales 
shows that in the 138 prisons the fol- 
lowing decreases occurred in the prison 
population: 

Daily Average— 
Convict prisons 1,393 
Local prisons 7,335 
Borstal institutions 720 
Detention 70 

3 

The report states that in 1908 one 
person out of every 175 in the com- 
munity was or had been in prison; in 
1913 the number had fallen to one in 
every 271, and since the war started it 
had dropped to one in 1,127. The fall 
during the war was attributed chiefly to 
improved social conditions, the call on 


1914. 1918. 
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the manhood of the nation, and the di- 
version of many persons from idle and 
unprofitable lives, with endless oppor- 
tunities for crime, to useful employment, 
while in many cases intense patriotism 
had led persons not only to abstain from 
evil themselves, but to do good work by 
their example and encouragement to 
others. Twenty years ago there were 
20,000 youths between 16 and 21 in 
prison annually, and now there were only 
4,000, while, owing to the efforts of the 
after-care societies, between 70 and 80 
per cent. were saved from a life of 
crime. 

As a result of appeals made to the 
patriotism of prison workers the aver- 
age output of prison labor was nearly 
$45 per head more than before the war, 
and more than 17,000,000 articles, rep- 
resenting nearly 12,000 a day, had been 
distributed from the prisons for war 
purposes. Many former inmates of 
prisons had made good by acts of sacri- 
fice and gallantry, and not a few had. 
been promoted and decorated. 

* * #€ 


HOLLAND’S IDLE SHIPPING 


HE War Trade Board announced on 
Oct. 17 that negotiations would be 
resumed at once for a rationing agree- 
ment with Holland. Throughout the 
Summer Holland remained the one neu- 
tral country in Europe that had not 
concluded a commercial agreement with 
the United States. Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Spain, and Switzerland all had 
signed such agreements. Secretary 
Lansing on Sept. 20 issued a statement 
showing the friendly attitude of the 
United States in this matter. A tentative 
agreement with the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment similar to those with the other 
European neutrals had been reached in 
January, 1918, by which the United 
States was to have furnished 100,000 
tons of bread cereals, 140,000 tons of 
petroleum products, 26,000 tons of cotton 
goods, 35,000 tons of coffee, and about 
100,000 tons of various other articles of 
which Holland stood in great need, but 
this arrangement was rejected by the 
Netherlands authorities, though at least 
50,000 tons of shipping lay idle in Dutch 
harbors. This paralysis of Dutch ton- 
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nage was understood to be due to Ger- 
man threats to destroy all shipping that 
might be used in carrying supplies to 
Holland. Between America and the 
Dutch East Indies, where there was no 
submarine activity, Dutch vessels moved 
freely. Holland’s change of policy is at- 
tributed to the altered military situation 
on land and sea. 
* * * 
CREDITS TO ALLIED NATIONS 


HE following credits had been estab- 

lished and cash advances made in 
favor of foreign Governments by the 
United States up to Sept. 3: 


Credits 
Established. 
$154,250,000 
15,000,000 


Cash 
Advances. 
$144,030,000 
Cuba 5,000,000 
France 2,065,000,000 1,780,000,000 
Great Britain.. 3,745,000,000 * 3,482,000,000 

15,790,000 
760,000,000 

6,666,666 

$25,000,000 
12,000,000 


Belgium 


Rumania ..... 
187,729, 750 
9,005,000 


Total ......$7,098,706,666 $6,337,764, 750 
The obligations received from foreign 
Governments are in the form of or are 
held as demand notes, carrying interest 
at rates not less than those borne by the 
respective issues of Liberty bonds of the 
United States, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment receives assurances from the De- 
partment of State as to the authority 
of the foreign representatives to exe- 
cute the obligations on behalf of their 
respective Governments. 
ok ok * 
THE USE OF SHOTGUNS IN WAR 


HE German authorities on Sept. 19 
transmitted through the Swiss Le- 
gation a protest against the Americans’ 
use of shotguns in guarding prisoners of 
war, declaring that this was a violation 
of The Hague Convention and announce- 
ing that every American prisoner “ found 
to have in his possession such guns or 
ammunition belonging thereto forfeits 
his life.” Secretary Lansing replied on 
Sept. 29 denying that the use of shotguns 
was forbidden by The Hague Conven- 
tion, and stating that the weapon was 


lawful and that its use would not be 
abandoned. He added this sentence: 


Moreover, if the German Government 
should carry out its threat in a single in- 
stance it will be the right and duty of the 
Government of the United States to make 
such reprisals as will best protect the 
American forces, and notice is hereby 
given of the intention of the Government 
of the United States to make such re- 
prisals. 

Shotguns are used by the American 
Army in general police work and in 
guarding prisoners, being preferred in 
such army work over the high-power 
rifle, because the latter would endanger 
persons not intended to be hit. 


* * 


HE latest church census in England 
shows a decrease of 185,542 commu- 
nicants in two years in the Established 
Church; the free churches are less in 
membership in the same period by 74,- 
827; the net shrinkage in ten years in 
Sunday schools in all churches in Eng- 
land is 545,161 scholars and 19,234 teach- 
ers. 
ok * * 
HE Finance Minister of Rumania in- 
troduced on Aug. 24, 1918, a bill in 
the Chamber of Deputies for war credits 
amounting to $400,000,000, of which 
$120,000,000 is appropriated to cover 
damages caused to private property in 
Rumania by the war. Indemnities of 
from 25 to 75 per cent. will be paid for 
damage suffered; where the damage ex- 
ceeds $20,000, 25 per cent. will be al- 


lowed. 
* * * 


HE Kaisertreuen, the party of the 
Kaiser in Germany, issued a state- 
ment in August, asserting that the Ger- 
man Socialist newspaper, Vorwarts, re 
ceives each year as a subsidy from the 
German Government from $60,000 to 
$125,000; also that the Berliner Tage- 
blatt annually receives $500,000 from of- 
ficial sources. The definite statement is 
also made that Rudolf Mosse, publisher 
of several important German daily news- 
papers, receives a $900,000 annual sub- 
sidy from the Government. 





GREAT GERMAN RETREAT 


How Foch’s Flank Strategy Turned the Enemy Out of the 


Gigantic Salient in Belgium and France 


[PERIOD FROM SEPT. 18 To OcT. 18, 1918] 


shal Foch appeared suddenly to 

change one of his first principles 

of strategy and to resort to frontal 
attacks on a large scale—in Champagne 
and then in Flanders. It was a para- 
dox, however, for only locally were they 
delivered against the enemy’s front, and 
even here there was no change in the 
details of flanking the enemy out of de- 
fended positions; in relation to the great 
salient of German occupation in France, 
however, they were gigantic flank move- 
ments at the extremities of this salient. 
The masterly co-ordination of decisive 
effects revealed Pershing’s operations on 
the St. Mihiel salient as part of a pinch- 
ing-out process on a prodigious scale. 

Champagne and Flanders mark the 
third phase of the great movement begun 
on July 18. Three days earlier Luden- 
dorff had reached the maximum of his 
territorial expansion in France. He had 
developed the Lys, the Picardy, and the 
Marne salients, and by so doing had 
stretched his active front from 195 to 
250 miles. 

He could expand no further. Foch 
held the sectors connecting the ares of 
these salients, and had, almost unnoticed, 
secured the strategic positions on their 
perimeters. The Crown Prince’s excur- 
sion across the Marne on July 15 was a 
desperate expedient. It failed. Then 
everywhere, but in precise tactical se- 
quence, Foch began three days later to 
utilize the positions he had gained. His 
doubted army of manoeuvre suddenly 
materialized and was utilized with telling 
effect. Ludendorff, smashed here and 
there, at times simultaneously a hundred 
miles apart, could not hold his front. He 
had not the men. Foch drove in the 
three salients one after the other. 

That was the first phase. He next 
developed two salients of his own at the 
extremes of the Hindenburg perpendicu- 


TL the last week of September Mar- 


lar—against Cambrai on the north and 
Laon on the south. That was the sec- 
ond phase. By Oct. 15 the world was 
observing the third—the attacks on the 
extremities of the great arc whose cord 
was represented by 200 miles of Belgian 
frontier. 

The German view of the first two 
phases of the Foch movement—in the 
light of the German offensive and re- 
treat—is indicated by these words of 
General Ardenne in the Berliner Tage- 
blatt: 

The three great attacking actions from 
March 21 to July 15 eaused the enemy 
losses amounting to 1,225,000 men. Then, 
when on July 15 the attempted surprise 
failed, and, in spite of his losses, the 
enemy’s numerical superiority was ready, 
the Germen command, swift as lightning 
and without any hesitation, knew how to 
find the transition to the now nece3sary, 
but momentary, defensive. That is a 
strategic masterpiece which merits ad- 
miration. Moltke once said that the de- 
fcensive could, under certain conditions, be 
the stronger form of combat, especially if, 
in sections of ground which are particu- 
larly favorable for defense and inaccessi- 
ble to hestile enemy flanking attacks, a 
numerically inferior force compels supe- 
rior enemy forces to costly frontal at- 
tacks. The German command adopted 
this principle in the battles since July 15. 
The expounder of this “ strategic mas- 
terpiece” overlooked or ignored the 
psychological objective in the Foch 
strategy—the obsession of the enemy’s 
mind by the idea of defeat and the con- 
viction of useless death. With what 
success Foch has attained this objective 
the loss of the enemy’s morale is abun- 
dantly demonstrating. His casualties 
are believed to be twice the number al- 
leged by General Ardenne to have been 
suffered by the Allies up to July 15. 
The number of prisoners and guns lost 
by the enemy since July 15 is upon 
record; it is 300,000 soldiers and nearly 
5,000 guns. 

As for Foch’s material objectives, the 
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BATTLEFRONT OF SEPT. 18, AND THE HEAVY LINE THAT OF OCT. 18, 1918. 


sequence of the events between Sept. 18 
and Oct. 18 falls into a strategic line of 
development which at the end becomes 
chronological. Two events took place 
toward the end of last month’s period of 
review which had a potent influence on 
the future: the penetration of the outer 
works of the Hindenburg line at its 
centre on Sept. 18 and the elimination of 
the St. Mihiel salient in the week suc- 
ceeding Sept. 12. 

The former made possible (1) the de- 
velopment of the attack against Cam- 
brai, (2) the move against Laon, and 
(3) a further penetration at the centre 
of the Hindenburg line and the advance 
beyond St. Quentin. When these three 
movements had reached a certain stage 


the two great flank attacks made pos- 
sible (4) the advance of the Franco- 
American armies in the Champagne on 
Sept. 26, which was a strategic corollary 
of the affair of St. Mihiel of a fortnight 
before, and finally, (5) the great move- 
ment begun in Western Belgium on 
Sept. 28. Let us examine the details of 
these events according to the foregoing 
numerical sequence. 


I. TO CAMBRAI AND BEYOND 


This sector, associated with the various 
battles of Arras, and particularly with 
the ill-fated battle for Cambrai of last 
November, is fed on the German side by 
two railways, both proceeding from 
Valenciennes, one to Douai and the other 
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To the Allies the natural 
obstructions were the Sensée Canal 
from Douai south and the Scheldt or 
Escaut Canal, which is joined by it half 
way between Valenciennes and Cam- 
brai, and the artificial obstruction, the 
Hunding line, constructed by the Ger- 
mans between the Scarpe and the Oise. 

The asssult made on Sept. 18 by 
Rawlinson’s Fourth British Army and 
Debeney’s First French against the front 
of the Hindenburg line, which carried the 
outer defenses of that line at two points 
northwest of St. Quentin, (at Villeret 
and from Pontru to Holnon,) in the Brit- 
ish sector, was counterattacked the fol- 
lowing day by the Germans throughout 
the entire extent of the Allies’ advance 
of twenty-two miles—from Gouzeaucourt 
to Hinacourt—with an intense concen- 
tration both in artillery preparation and 
massed infantry attacks on the British 
sector between Gouzeaucourt and Hav- 
rincourt Wood. 

This counterattack being thrown back, 
the circumstance, while relieving Rawlin- 
son and Debeney, opened the way on the 
former’s left for a further demonstra- 


to Cambrai. 


tion by Byng and the Third British 
Army. Here Moeuvres, seven miles west 
of Cambrai, was completely reoccupied. 
On Sept. 25 the 30th American Division 
was injected between Byng and Rawlin- 
son and, on Sept. 27, the Americans and 
Byng with the First British Army under 
Sir Henry Horne on their left made an 
advance from a fourteen-mile front in 
the direction of Cambrai, crossing the 
Canal du Nord and the ramifications of 
the Hindenburg line at several points, 
capturing several villages and 6,000 
prisoners. Continuing their attack the 
next day, they captured several towns 
made famous by the battle of Cambrai 
of last November — Marcoing, Noyelles, 
Cantaing, and Fontaine- Notre Dame, 
and their prisoners were increased to 
10,000, their captured guns to over 200. 

On Sept. 29 the Americans with Raw- 
linson’s left wing pressed forward on a 
thirty-mile front, from before St. Quen- 
tin to the Sensée Canal. In the south 
the British crossed the Scheldt Canal; in 
the north the Americans took Bellecourt 
and Nauroy and reached the suburbs of 
Cambrai. The advance upon Cambrai 
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forced the Germans to evacuate the Lens 
coal fields on Oct. 3, and four days later 
an advance of Horne on a four-mile front 
placed the British in Oppy and Biache- 
St. Vaast, six miles to the southwest of 
Douai. At the same time Byng crossed 
the Scheldt Canal in the vicinity of 
Aubencheul-au-Bac, five miles northwest 
of Cambrai. 

On Oct. 9 Cambrai was occupied by 
an advance over a thirty-mile front 
which covered both this city and St. 
Quentin. This was coincident with a 
German retreat from beyond Arras to be- 
yond St. Quentin. 

Henceforth the advance of the Allies 
east of Cambrai became identified with 
the St. Quentin front, although the ad- 
vance east beyond Lens continued to be 
independent of it. Here the British on 
Oct. 11 made a thrust toward Douai, the 
Germans evacuating strong positions to 
the north of the Sensée River. In the two 
days following the British made other 
gains here and eastward from Lens. 

On Oct. 17 the British carried the line 
of the Selle River on the whole front 
south of Le Cateau and established 


themselves on the railway beyond the 


town, taking 3,000 prisoners. On the 
18th they took Zazeuel, east of Le 
Cateau. 


II. LAON 


A year ago General Pétain attempted 
to reach Laon by a frontal attack north- 
ward over the Chemin des Dames and the 
Ailette. Foch approached it from the 
flanks—from the St. Gobain Forest on 
the west and the Berry-au-Bac-Asfeld 
line of the Aisne on the southeast. Its 
strategic value had been discounted by 
modern weapons; its tactical value re- 
mained immense. It was an important 
observation post, and was the junction 
of two trunk lines of supply, one from 
Hirson, the other from Méziéres. 


On the night of Sept. 19-20 the Ger- 
mans made five successive counterat- 
tacks east of the Ailette and an equally 
vain attempt to cross the Vesle at Jon- 
chery. Similar attacks were repulsed 
by Mangin on the following night. On 
the 28th the Fort de Malmaison fell, 
which placed him on the left-rear of the 
Chemin des Dames—the “ Ladies’ Road,” 
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which occupies a ridge running east from 
the Laon-Soissons highway to Craonne, 
buttressed by its three plateaus, fourteen 
miles away, overrun by Pétain from the 
south in October, 1917. From this line 
started the German drive to the Marne 
on May 27. 

On Sept. 28-29 Mangin advanced be- 
hind the Chemin des Dames, covering the 
ground between it and the Ailette for a 
distance of two miles. On Oct. 2 be- 
tween the Aisne and the Vesle he took 
several towns—Pouillon and Thil and the 
massif of St. Thierry. On his right Gen- 
eral Berthelot co-operated with him by 
capturing Couroy, north of Rheims, De- 
goutte having meanwhile been sent north 
to aid the drive in Flanders, which had 
begun on Sept. 28. 

The objective of Berthelot was ob- 
viously Berry-au-Bac, ten miles north of 
Rheims and five miles southeast of 
Craonne, thus in his turn broadening 
the front of the Champagne offensive, 
which had been begun by Gouraud and 
Pershing on Sept. 26. Berry-au-Bac, 
the great German supply exchange de- 
pot between Laon and Rethel, was occu- 
pied on Oct. 7. Between this date and 
the 12th Mangin had occupied nearly the 
entire length of the Chemin des Dames 
and the Germans were retreating from 
the Craonne plateaus. 

The next day the great objectives 
sought for on the sector between La Fére 
and Rheims were attained by Mangin— 
the St. Gobain massif after a severe 
fight, and the strongholds of La Feére 
and Laon almost without firing a shot. 
Thus the connecting link of advance was 
made with Debeney and Rawlinson on 
the left and with Gouraud and Pershing 
on the right, and the vertex of the great 
German salient in France was entirely 
obliterated. After that the advance from 
the Oise southeast to the Aisne was 
rapid. 


III. BEYOND ST. QUENTIN 


The front of St. Quentin had three 
formidable defenses. From west to east 
they were the Hindenburg line, with 
elaborate outworks, the Somme and St. 
Quentin Canals, and behind these water- 
ways the southern section of the Hunding 
line. It was the distributing centre for 
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a considerable section of the German 
front, having a direct triple track con- 
nection with the fortress of Maubeuge, 
fifty miles to the northeast, near the 
Belgian frontier. 

Rawlinson and Debeney were quick to 
take advantage of their penetration of 
the western ramifications of the Hinden- 
burg line, made on Sept. 18. While the 
British made secure their reoccupation 
of Moeuvres and penetrated Havrincourt 
Wood, the French on the south went 
beyond Essigny-le-Grand and the Moisy 
Farm, five miles south of St. Quentin. 
On the 22d Debeney captured the woods 
north of Ly-Fontaine, while his patrols 
north of La Fére reached the Oise. From 
their positions east of Holnon to Hill 
123, south of Holnon, and along the Ham- 
St. Quentin highway, via Hill 188 and 
Dallon height, the Germans made a de- 
termined stand behind mine fields and 
pitfalls as defenses against the tanks. 
On Sept. 24 the French gained the fa- 
mous Epine de Dallon, the scene of the 
beginning of the defeat of the Fifth 
British Army on March 21. The next 
day the British reached Selency, only 
two miles west of St. Quentin. On the 
80th Thorigny and Le Tronquoy, re- 
spectively three and four miles north of 
St. Quentin, were captured by the Brit- 
ish, and on Oct. 1 Debeney’s troops 
penetrated the city as far as the canal. 
The next day they formally took posses- 
sion of the place, from which the Ger- 
mans had deported the entire population 
of 50,000. | 

Henceforth operations east of St. 
Quentin were to be linked up with those 
identified with Cambrai, although not to 
any great extent until after the capture 
of that city on Oct. 9. Meanwhile, the 
British northeast of St. Quentin pressed 
on beyond Le Catelet and Beauvoir, 
forcing the passage of the Scheldt Canal, 
while to the southeast began a successful 
attack upon the German intrenchments 
of Neuville, St. Amand, and Itancourt. 
By the 6th the British had measurably 
broadened their passage over the Scheldt 
Canal, while the French had captured the 
heights southeast of Chardon-Vert. 


In the great drive of the 9th, which 
covered the fronts of both Cambrai and 
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St. Quentin, the British captured scores 
of towns and villages and drove the Ger- 
mans from their partly completed forti- 
fications at Le Cateau, which after St. 
Quentin had been the headquarters of 
the Second German Army, and by the 
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10th Solesmes, ten miles east of Cam- 
brai, had been occupied, as well as Fres- 
sies, northeast of Iwuvy. On the next 
day, pressing their advance north of the 
Sensée River, the British reached the 
suburbs of Douai and Cuincy. The 
French crept up the western bank of the 
Oise and reached a point only twenty- 
five miles west of the German strong- 
hold of Hirson, on the frontier. 

On Oct. 17, Rawlinson’s right wing, in 
close co-operation with the French 
Army of Debeney, north of the Oise, made 
an advance of two miles across the 
highway east of Bohain and captured 
Andigny-les-Fermes. 


IV. CHAMPAGNE OFFENSIVE 


The sector from Rheims east to the 
Cétes de Meuse, although lacking exten- 
sive lines of communication from the 
German side, had two great natural 
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defenses. On the west there was the 
Aisne River, which formed an are to 
the north of the front from the Argonne 
Forest westward, with a perpendicular 
of twenty miles; on the east was the 
Argonne, with its uneven surface and 
great trees. But twenty 
miles north of the apex of 
the arc of the Aisne—from 
Rethel, now invested by the 
French—is the great railway 
junctions of Méziéres, which 
had connections with Lille to 
the northwest and still has 
them with Metz to the south- 
east. 


The attack began on Sept. 
26, just two days before the 
great Belgian-British offen- 
sive in Flanders—the French 
under General Gouraud from 
the Suippe east to the Ar- 
gonne Forest, and the First 
American Army from the. 
forest east to the Meuse, 
north of Verdun. 


In the first day the French 
advanced from three to four 
miles and the Americans from 
five to six, taking the towns 
of Gercourt, Guisy, Mont- 
faucon, Cheppy, and Veren- 
nes. The French took Servon, 
which had been in the hands of the 
enemy since the retreat from the Marne, 
together with the Butte de Mesnil and 
Navarin Farm. By the end of the second 
day 10,000 prisoners had been cap- 
tured. The Americans advancing down 
the Meuse and the Aire had captured 
Charpentry, Véry, Epinonville, and Ivoiry, 
bringing them within cannon range of 
the Kriemhilde line of enemy defenses, 
which extended from Grand Pré east to 
Damvillers, eight miles beyond the 
Meuse. The French had descended the 
Aisne are for a distance of two miles in 
the direction of Vouziers, the railway 
junction. 

On Sept. 28 the French captured 
Somme-Py and the Americans made two 
miles down the Aire and came in contact 
with the Kriemhilde line where it had its 
bridgehead at Brieulles, near the Meuse. 
Between Sept. 29 and 30 Gouraud, in his 
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sector, made a rapid advance, 
gaining positions which com- 
manded the railway junction 
of Challerange and the high 
ground extending northwest 
to Machault, bringing him 
within five miles of Vouziers. 
Meanwhile the Germans were 
concentrating their forces 
along the Kriemhilde line to 
oppose the American First 
Army. Apremont was taken 
and held by the Americans. 
On Oct. 4 the Americans 
went over the Kriemhilde 
line, the last enemy organ- 
ized line of defense south of 
the Belgian frontier, cutting 
through two Prussian Guard 
divisions on their way. The 
French in their sector evac- 
uated Challerange, allowing 
the enemy to waste his artil- 
lery on it, but advanced north 
of Auberive and Somme-Py 
to the west. On the 5th the 
Germans made a great retire- 
ment before Gouraud’s left 
wing over a front of twelve 
miles, and descended the 
Suippe River for a distance of three. The 
Americans extended their penetration of 
the Kriemhilde line beyond Romagne. 
The French instantly took advantage of 
the German retreat, and the next day 
pursued them on a broad front north 
and northeast of Rheims, driving the en- 
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PLACE OF JUNCTION OF GOURAUD’S FOURTH FRENCH 
ARMY AND THE FIRST AMERICAN ARMY 


emy back eight miles in the direction of 
the Suippe, where it runs from east to 
west north of the Cathedral City. 

On the 7th the Americans drove the 
Germans from the heights commanding 
the Aire Valley—Hills 242, 244, and 269. 
On the same day the taking of Berry-au- 
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Bac by Berthelot on Gouraud’s left 
linked up the two armies in a common 
advance which took Rheims out of range 
of the enemy’s cannon for the first time 
since its investment in the Autumn of 
1914. For three days the Americans, 
who had dug in on the heights 

of the Argonne, defended 
themselves against severe at- 

tacks of the enemy. By the 

11th the French had taken 

over the entire line of the 

Suippe, while the Americans 

had begun to develop a new 

advance east of the Meuse. \ 
The line of contact through 
the northern tip of the Ar- 
gonne Forest ran west and 
east. 

On Oct. 12 it was officially — 
announced that in sixteen — 
days the Fourth French 
Army had taken thirty-six 
towns and villages, 21,567 
prisoners, and 600 guns. The 
next day it took Vouziers and 
reached the great curve of 
the Aisne at its most northern point be- 
tween Chateau-Porcien and Rethel. 

On Oct. 15 the First American Army 
went beyond St. Juvin, stormed the de- 
fenses of St. Georges, and took Hill 299. 
It gained complete supremacy of the 
air from the northern course of the 
Aisne to the Meuse. It further expanded 
its positions on the right bank of the 
latter. 


On Oct. 16 the Americans occupied the 
important strategic point of Grand Pré, 
on the northern bank of the Aire, at the 
vertex of the Argonne Forest. The next 
day they took the defenses of Romagne, 
which gave them complete control over 
the Céte de Chatillon and consolidated 
their positions beyond the Kriemhilde 
line. Meanwhile, the French west of 
Grand Pré had captured Notre Dame de 
Liesse and had advanced toward Rethel 
as far as the village of Acy-Romance. 
Violent counterattacks were made against 
the divisions of General Guillaumat on 
the road from St. Germainmont to Gerzi- 
court. 


On the 18th the French crossed the 
Aisne near Vouziers. The Americans by 
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a surprise attack captured Bantheville, 
north of Romagne, and Talma Farm, 
northwest of Grand Pré. 


V. FLANDERS 
As the month closes the front from 
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SCENE OF BIRDWOOD’S OPERATIONS WITH REHABILI- 
TATED FIFTH ARMY. 
THE SECOND, ON HIS RIGHT HORNE WITH THE FIRST. 


ON HIS LEFT IS PLUMER WITH 


Lens to the sea is the great theatre of 
interest. Here the German retreat is 
being conducted on a vast scale, with the 
evacuation of towns left practically in- 
tact. The retreat followed an attack 
under the personal direction of King 
Albert. In the first week the enemy lost 
12,000 prisoners and 130 guns. This 
number was doubled by Oct. 15. 


On Sept. 28, while the British fleet 
bombarded the coastal defenses and 
points of communication from Nieuport 
to Zeebrugge on the North Sea, the Bel- 
gian Army, under King Albert, and the 
Second British Army, under General 
Plumer, went over the German lines on 
a tén-mile front between Dixmude and 
Passchendaele Ridge, north of Ypres. 
They captured the whole of the Hout- 
hulst Forest and extended their front to 
the line of Woumen, Pierkenshoek, 
Schaep, Baillie, and Broodseynde—a 
penetration of five miles—and captured 
4,000 prisoners and an immense amount 
of supplies. On the following day, the 
Belgians took Dixmude, Zarren, Staden- 
berg, Passchendaele, Moorslede, and part 
of Westroosebeke, and reached a point 
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FLANDERS OPERATIONS OF KING ALBERT WITH DEGOUTTE’S FRENCH ARMY AND PLUMER’S 
SECOND BRITISH ARMY 


two miles west of Roulers. More than 


1,500 prisoners were added. 


On Sept. 30, Roulers was taken by the 
Belgians, while the British, advancing 
over their old battlefield of last year, 
overran Passchendaele Ridge and came 
within two miles of the railway junction 
of Menin. The next day the Allies 
crossed the Roulers-Menin road, while 
the British expanded the salient to the 
southeast, reaching the Lys River on a 
four-mile front between Warneton and 
Wervicgq. 

The French Army under General 
Degoutte joined this sector on Oct. 2, 
and a great enveloping movement, with 
Lille as its objective, was begun, which 
quickly obliterated the remnants of the 
Lys salient developed by the Germans 
on April 9, as the second phase of their 
great offensive. On the 2d also the Bel- 
gians went beyond Roulers to the north- 
east, taking Hooglede and Handzeeme, 
and the British captured Rolleghen- 
capelle, between Roulers and Courtrai. 
Further south they made an advance 
astride of La Bassé Canal, threatening 
Lens from the northwest, and reoccupied 
Armentiéres, taken by the enemy on 
April 9. 

For ten days there was a consoli- 


dation of positions by the Allies; then, 
on Oct. 14, they made a furious attack 
from Comines to the sea in the general 
direction of Ghent and Courtrai. 

The results were in the following days 
overwhelmingly apparent. There were 
gradually developing signs that “he Ger- 
mans were preparing to evacuate the 
Belgian coast, falling back behind the 
Lys, possibly behind the Scheldt. The 
Belgians advanced north of the line of 
Handzeeme-Courtemarck for a distance 
of eight miles. In the centre the French, 
under Degoutte, took the Hooglede Pla- 
teau, while their cavalry crossed the 
Roulers-Thourout road and advanced 
toward Lichtervelde. Together with the 
British, under Plumer, they captured 
Winckelhoek and Lendelede and reached 
the Courtrai-Ingemunster railway. 


On Oct. 16 the great retreat of the 
Germans from Western Belgium began 
under the ever-accelerating pressure of 
the Allies. The Belgians advanced astride 
the Thourout-Bruges and the Thourout- 
Ostend roads. The French cavalry rush- 
ing toward Thielt came to within seven 
miles of the Ghent-Bruges Canal. The 
British reached Quesnoy and captured 
several towns along the Lys, crossing 
that river east of Comines, 
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Further south the rehabilitated British 
Fifth Army, under General Birdwood, 
began the envelopment of the important 
and historical French city of Lille, which 
he occupied, when the Germans evacu- 
ated it, on the 17th. 

On the second day of the German re- 
treat from Western Belgium, Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, the German submarine bases 
on the coast, were evacuated, as were all 
the towns westward of the line—Bruges, 
Lophem, Thielt, Meulebeke, Courtrai, 
Tourcoing, Roubaix, Lille—an irregular 
front of over fifty miles, which since Oct. 
14 had rendered over 15,000 prisoners. 


EXIT BULGARIA 
{See map on Page 275] 

The offensive begun by the army of 
the Allies under the French General, 
Franchet d’Esperey, on Sept. 14, on the 
Macedonian front, was brought to a sud- 
den close on Sept. 30 by the unconditional 
surrender of Bulgaria, which had opened 
negotiations with the allied Commander 
in Chief on the 28th by asking for an 
armistice for forty-eight hours. Hence- 
forth the chief concern of the British 
Army was to see that Bulgaria kept 
the terms of her surrender, while 
that of the French, Italian, and Serbian, 
with their Czechoslovak and Jugoslav 
auxiliaries, was to clear Serbia, Mon- 
tenegro, and Albania of their Teuton 
enemies. 

By Sept. 18 the Allies had extended 
their line of departure beyond Monastir 
on the west and beyond Lake Doiran on 
the east, over a front of 100-odd miles 
On the north, with a penetration of forty 
miles, they were forcing their way up 
the Vardar toward Uskub, Serbia, and 
were threatening the Bulgarian town of 
Strumnitza from the left bank beyond 
the mountain barrier. Their prisoners 
were averaging 5,000 a day. 

The French official report on the clos- 
ing operations against Bulgaria reads as 
follows: 


By Sept. 22 the Serbians had succeeded 
in cutting the communications of the First 
Bulgarian Army, operating along the Var- 
dar, and those of the Bulgarian Second 
Army and the Germans north of Monastir. 
Displaying extraordinary endurance, cour- 
age, and a spirit of sacrifice, all the 
allied forces joined in the attack on Sept. 
18 against the enemy positions at Doiran, 
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capturing this region from important Bul- 
garian forces. 

Beginning Sept. 21, the Italian, Greek, 
and French troops in the region of 
Monastir moved forward in their turn. 
On the 22d a general pursuit began. It 
was conducted with ardor and splendid 
energy. 

On the 23d the Serbians and French 
crossed the Vardar in the direction of 
Krivolak. On the 24th French cavalry 
entered Prilep. On the 25th Ishtib and 
the formidable barriers to Veles were 
captured. The British opened up the road 
to Strumnitza, which they entered on 
Sept. 26. The same day the Serbians 
reached Kochana and Veles and the Ital- 
ians, French, and Greeks were marching 
on Kichevo. 

On the evening of Sept. 26 the Bulga- 
rians asked that hostilities be suspended, 
announcing that they were sending pleni- 
potentiaries. 

In the course of these glorious opera- 
tions, which the hurried sending of Ger- 
man reinforcements could not check, the 
allied armies took a great number of 
prisoners and an immense quantity of 
war material. 

Allied aviators took a most active part 
and gave very great help in the fighting. . 
They constantly sent back information to 
the command, and without cessation they 
attacked enemy troops and convoys with 
machine guns, causing disorder among the 
enemy forces and preventing them from 
escaping from the advancing infantry. 


There were reports that Austrian and 
German troops were hurrying to the sup- 
port of the Bulgars and that their Gov- 
ernments would never permit Bulgaria 
to withdraw from the war; nevertheless, 
the surrender prevailed, and the first of 
the new month saw the Teuton forces 
fighting rearguard actions in Serbia and 
Albania. In the latter Berat was reoc- 
cupied by Italian troops on Oct. 3, and 
the French diverted west from the Var- 
dar into Montenegro. The Serbians, 
with a Czechoslovak division, ascended 
the Vardar to the Morava River, and 
on Oct. 13 they occupied Nish, the war 
capital of Serbia, thereby cutting the 
Orient Railway, the only rail link be- 
tween Berlin and Constantinople. 

In Albania, Durazzo, whose naval 
forces had been demolished by the allied 
ships, including American submarines, 
on Oct. 1, was occupied by Italian troops 
on the 13th. The next day they en- 
tered Elbasan and invested Tirana, 
twenty miles to the northwest. 

The subsequent developments of the 
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campaign to free Serbia and Montenegro 
from enemy occupation are filled with 
political meaning. On Oct. 17 a French 
column of cavalry reached Ipek, just over 
the Serbo-Montenegrin frontier, sixty- 
five miles east of Oettinje. On the same 
day the Serbs, proceeding beyond Nish, 
diverted a column up the Serbian Morava 
and reached Krushevatz, ten miles south- 
west of Stolac, where a railway and 
highway coming east from Serajevo,. the 
capital of Bosnia, join the Orient Rail- 
way. Serbia claims both Bosnia and 
Herzegovina on account of their prepon- 
derant Serb population, but to the west 
of Bosnia is Croatia and to the north 
Slavonia, two Jugoslav States which 
were incorporated in the Jugoslav nation 
proclaimed at Corfu, July 20, 1917, and 
subsequently expounded to the Entente 
at the Rome Congress of April 8-10, 
1918. The Serbian invasion of these 
States would at once establish material 
communication between them and the 
Allies, from which hitherto they have 
been isolated. 


CONQUEST OF HOLY LAND 


[See map on Page 271.] 


On Sept. 19, British and French forces 
in Palestine under General Allenby at- 
tacked the Turkish position on a sixteen- 
mile front from Rafat to the sea. The 
results which followed are in a military 
sense the most interesting in the war. 
They are otherwise remarkable. 


Ever since he closed his campaign last 
April he had apparently been held up on 
a sixty-mile front extending from the 
edge of the Plain of Sharon on the sea 
southeast to the River Jordan. Beyond 
his front were the Seventh and Eighth 
Turkish Armies, and on his right the 
Fourth, which all Summer had been in 
hostile contest with the troops of Hus- 
sien I., King of the Arab State of Hedjaz. 
It is estimated that the Turkish armies 
had the strength of between 100,000 and 
150,000 bayonets; previous accounts had 
placed the figure as high as 300,000, but 
during the Summer there had been many 
desertions. 

There were three successive stages to 
Allenby’s operations: The breaking of 
the Turkish line near the sea; the pour- 


-prisoners and 500 guns. 
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ing of his cavalry and camel corps 
through the breach, with the encircle- 
ment of the Seventh and Eighth Armies, 
and his pursuit of the refugees. At this 
writing he is still developing the third 
stage, which, by the middle of October, 
had carried his cavalry to Tripoli, forty- 
five miles north of Beirut, the capital of 
Syria, on the coast, and to Homs, eighty- 
five miles north of Damascus. He had 
destroyed three armies and, with the aid 
of the Arabs, had captured 80,000 
The enemy 
Commander in Chief, the German Field 
Marshal, Liman von Sanders, narrowly 
escaped capture. 

This rapid campaign, which opened 
the way to Aleppo, within 100 miles of 
which his cavalry was manoeuvring 
when it occupied Homs on Oct. 8, was 
simultaneous with an attack of Arabs 
against the Fourth Army, east of the 
Jordan. It immediately drove the 
Seventh and Eighth north upon Mount 
Ephraim and gained possession of the 
Tul Keram-Messudieh railway, between 
which and the sea the cavalry poured 
through. 

This cavalry proceeded north along the 
western mounds of the Mount Ephraim 
range and then turned east toward the 
Jordan, thus placing itself in the rear 
of the two Turkish armies by occupying 
the valley between El Afule and 
Nazareth. The circle was completed on 
the 22d. Meanwhile, the army of the 
King of Hedjaz had attempted, but with 
less success, a similar manoeuvre against 
the Fourth Army. However, he had 
prevented the retreat of this army, cut- 
ting its communications north by 
destroying the Damascus-Medina ,rail- 
way at Derat, east of the Sea of 
Galilee. 


By the 26th, while specially appointed 
detachments were picking off groups of 
prisoners south of the Haifa-El Afule- 
Bésan-Derat line, the patrol cavalry 
occupied the town on the Sea of Galilee 
known to the post Biblical geography as 
the Lake of Tiberias. East of the Jor- 
dan, Amman, on the Damascus railway, 
was also occupied. Finally, on Oct. 1, 
a strong British force and a detachment 
of the Arab Army took possession of the 
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famous city of Damascus and at once 
began to organize work for the cavalry 
further north. 

A certain concentration of enemy 
forces remained at Aleppo, although 
they had been heavily drawn upon to 
obstruct the advance through Mesopo- 
tamia of General Marshall and the Anglo- 
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Indian Army. The main body of Mar- 
shall’s forces was reported to be still 
south of Mosul on the Tigris. A 700- 
mile caravan trail runs to Mosul across 
the desert from Aleppo. Further north 
the Bagdad railway is in operation as far 
east as Ras-el-Ain, about half way to 
Mosul. 


New Zealand’s Decree on Germany’s Colonial Ambitions 


IR JOSEPH WARD, Finance Minis- 
ter of New Zealand, with the con- 
currence of Premier Hughes of Australia 
and W. F. Massey, the Premier of 
New Zealand, announced to the British 
Empire League at London July 16 that 
they had a positive mandate from 
their people, through resolutions passed 
at public meetings and unanimous decla- 
rations of the citizens, to inform the peo- 
ple of Great Britain that the New Zea- 
land public would never tolerate the 
handing back to Germany of Samoa, 
New Guinea, and the Marshall Islands, 
the former German colonies in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. He proceeded as follows: 


On one occasion Bismarck put this 
question to the British Government: 
‘‘ What parts of the Australian continent 
are claimed by Britain?’’ Do the people 
of the Motherland know that an attempt 
was made to Germanize South Australia? 
Have they ever heard of the ‘‘ Dutch Her- 
itage ’’ and the ‘‘ World Empire ’’ scheme 
of the early eighties with its inner and 
outer circles, the former of which was to 
embrace the African coast and the latter 
the Australian colonies and the Falkland 
Islands? I recall this to show how limit- 
less and all-pervading have been German 
aims anc ambitions, and how that must 
be so again if we lapse into indifference. 
As long as Germany has a foothold in the 
Pacific she will ever stand a menace to 
our security and our peaceful develop- 
ment. German penetration in the Pacific 
was brought about in the early eighties 
during the international scramble for new 
territory. We out there had seen the 
danger for years, but it required an in- 
finitude of patience and the acceptance 
of many snubs and rebuffs before the 


Motherland could be induced to annex 
Fiji and other territories. 

After recalling the action of Queensland 
with regard to taking formal possession 
of New Guinea in 1883, which was not 
approved by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies at that time, Lord Derby, 
and after giving illustrations of the dif- 
ficulties and complications which ensued, 
Sir Joseph referred to the Intercolonial 
Conference, which met in December, 1882, 
and passed the following resolution: 

“The further acquisition of dominion 
in the Pacific south of the equator by any 
foreign power would be highly detrimen- 
tal to the safety and well-being of the * 
British possessions in Australasia, and 
injurious to the interests of the empire.’’ 

Despite that, Germany, in August, 1884, 
annexed part of New Guinea, and what 
was the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment then? Lord Granville was ‘“‘ able to 
assure Count Miinster that her Majesty’s 
Government had no desire to oppose the 
extension of German colonization in the 
islands of the South Seas which are un- 
occupied by any civilized power. * * * 
The extension of some form of British 
authority in New Guinea will enly em- 
brace that part of the island which spe- 
cially interests the Australasian colonies, 
without prejudice to any territorial ques- 
tion, beyond those limits.’’ That might 
be described as effusiveness to Germany 
and partial surrender to the colonial point 
of view when it was too late. 

Such was the story of the advent of 
Germany into the Pacific. A _ similar 
story might be told of Samoa. What he 
had said already was enough to justify 
this contention that the present attitude 
of New Zealand and Australia regarding 
the possible return of the former German 
colonies was no flash-in-the-pan of a 
hastily formed and ill-considered opinion, 
but was the latest and most logical out- 
come of a mature, well-defined, and well- 
reasoned policy of very long standing. 












Driving the Germans From Belgium 


Battles That Won Cambrai and Lille in France and 
Forced the Enemy Out of Flanders 


By PHILIP GIBBS 


The British offensive that began on Aug. 8, 1918, under Field Marshal Haig 
in Northeastern France and Flanders, the first phases of which were recorded in 
the September issue of CURRENT HISTORY, was continued with increasing success 
during the month ended Oct. 18. Those eventful weeks witnessed the capture of St. 
Quentin, Cambrai, Douai, and the important industrial cities of Lille, Roubaix, and 
Courtrai, while in Belgium, with the aid of the Belgian Army, the enemy was driven 
from Ostend, Zeebrugge, and Bruges, and was forced to retire with all speed from 
the whole English Channel region. The victorious allied armies, consisting of 
British, Belgian, French, and American units, by the middle of October were ad- 
vancing at a speed that promised to drive the Germans entirely from Belgium and 
Northern France within a month and send them back to their last line of defense 
on the Meuse at the German frontier. The events of this great campaign were 
narrated day by day in the copyrighted cable dispatches of Philip Gibbs for THE 
NEw YORK TIMEs and its affiliated publication, CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. The 
most striking portions of Mr. Gibbs’s brilliant eyewitness descriptions are here 
presented in a continuous narrative, beginning with his pen picture of how Bourlon 





Wood fell to the Canadians on Sept. 27: 


HE storm clouds had not passed 
just as the dawn broke, and those 
fields had a wild, bad look as they 

were dimly revealed by the rising 
curtain of day. Lights glimmered from 
the windows of huts built in these wastes 
and tents glowed red as the soldiers be- 
hind the lines rose and lit their lamps. 
Camp fires began to burn outside the 
old dugouts where sandbags were 
whitening in the dawn. Already the air- 
men were outside their hangars, scenting 
the wind and looking to their machines 
for the first flight over the battlelines. 
The kite balloons were in battle array 
all across the sky, according to the swing 
of the line, and presently the sun rose 
and the clouds were dispersed by a fleet 
wind. Above their snowy peaks there 
was a lake of blue and those balloons 
of the British watching the drama of 
battle below them glistening and white. 
I was not in time to see the first 
barrage fire, which began just at dawn 
without any preliminary bombardment, 
but it was terrific when I arrived in 
sight of Bourlon Wood and Moeuvres in 
the valley below. On the right all the 
guns were slogging away with rapid fire, 


with the heavies—monstrous 9.2—far 
behind where I stood, and the field bat- 
teries well forward. The noise of their 
shells came rushing through the sky like 
great birds, beating their wings. 

For miles. stretching down below 
Ridges from Inchy and Moeuvres 
southward to Savincourt, I could see 
gun flashes and bursts of greenish 
smoke as lyddite shells were fired. 
There was a tremendous barrage of fire 
all about Bourlon Wood, to the left and 
right of it, and in the sweep across 
Flesquiéres. 


PANORAMA OF BATTLE 


The business of the battlefield was in 
full activity. Supporting troops were 
on the move marching in Indian file 
along duckboards leading to the front 
line or standing in groups under the 
shelter of sunken roads waiting for 
orders to get ahead. Gun limbers were 
crawling up many of the tracks with 
new stores of ammunition. Horse am- 


bulances with canvas hoods, on which 
the Red Cross was painted like a flag, 
were being driven amazingly near to the 
and bodies of the 


battlelines, Royal 
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INDICATES BATTLEFRONT ON OCT. 18, 1918 


Army Medical Corps were laying out 
new field hospitals and putting up tents 
in full view of Bourlon Wood, except for 
a fringe of bushes here and there. It 
was a wonderful panorama of battle. 
On Sept. 29 the Belgians captured Dix- 
mude, the first break in the German 
right flank, and the British continued 
their progress toward Cambrai. The 
chief struggle that day was on the 
Scheldt Canal, north of St. Quentin; here 
the Hindenburg line was again breached. 
Mr. Gibbs wrote: 
This attack began in a dense fog. 





It produced a weird effect such as I 
had never seen in this war. Bodies of 
men were moving in close array follow- 
ing up the first assault columns, but 
they could only be seen as through a 
glass, darkly, and no man was visible 
twenty paces ahead. Gun transports and 
batteries moved up the tracks toward 
the canal crossing, at Bellenglise, and as 
the mist shifted for a moment one saw 
them as ghost figures of men and 
beasts, and then a minute later they dis- 
appeared and one seemed in utter lone- 
liness except for the sound of wheels 
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going over the rough ground and the 
tramp of horses’ hoofs and the march 
of men. 

Everywhere hidden in this fog were 
the guns. They were in sunken roads 
and infolds of fields and out in the open 
country and under cover of woods, but 
one could see nothing of them, not even 
a flash of them, but hear only their 
vast tumult of fire and rush of shells 
overhead, then something very horrible. 
In this darkness and noise it was as 
though an infernal nightmare were let 
loose around me. It was impossible to 
know one’s whereabouts or gauge one’s 
risk of hostile fire. 

Immense shell craters in one patch of 
ground near one’s position at the mo- 
ment showed that the German guns had 
marked down this place, and that their 
shells had furrowed there a little while 
before being blind. One listened, and 
there was a sense of reassurance, be- 
cause only rarely did one hear the whine 
of hostile shells or the snarl of German 
shrapnel. All shells but a few were 
going one way, and it was the British 
way, forward from the British guns. 


STORMING THE CANAL 


North of the 9th Corps, on the right 
of the attack, Australians and Americans 
stormed the canal, where a thousand 
yards were above the ground on their 
front and a thousand yards below, north 
and south of Bellicourt. Their left bound- 
ary was just below Vendeuville, where 
other English troops formed the flank 
and tried to bridge the canal. 

The line in front of the American and 
Australian front was terrific in its 
original strength, for besides the wide 
canal there was a great belt of wire and 
many trenches. However, this morning 
the wire had been well cut by the British 
guns, and tanks were with the British to 
force a passage beyond and keep down 
machine-gun fire if they could get across. 

They went across by the marvelous 
valor of the men, who established their 
bridges in spite of a heavy German bar- 
rage. This by good luck fell mostly 
behind them, and few of the British 
wounded were hurt in their desperate 
eagerness to keep close to their own bar- 
rage fire, the Americans being less ex- 
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perienced in this than the Australians, 
who were mostly veterans. 

Notwithstanding the annihilating Brit- 
ish bombardment, there was a fierce ma- 
chine-gun fire from the enemy, and the 
British had hard going at first, but they 
broke down all resistance and, having 
passed to the other side of the canal, 
went ahead with the tanks around Bony 
and Bellicourt, where they had their 
worst fighting, and toward the next or- 
ganized line of German resistance known 
as the Massinéres-Beaurevoir line. 

In these last three days, the most suc- 
cessful in all these years of war, we have 
struck the enemy a smashing and de- 
cisive blow from the sea to Verdun, and 
the Hindenburg line is now a farce—a 
farce and a tragedy which will shock the 
people of Germany to their hearts, be- 
cause it breaks their last hopes of safety. 


THE LABOR OF BATTLE 


I should like to write about the cour- 
age and splendor of all our men who 
have the spirit of victory in their hearts 
and are taking all risks and daring 
everything with the eager desire to press 
on and on. 

It is mighty labor, for fighting is hard 
work all the time, and not joyous excite- 
ment, as some folks think. It is a surge 
and struggle forward of hundreds of 
thousands of men down narrow ways 
choked with traffic, over fields under 
fire, through ruined villages into which 
shells are falling, or where they may fall 
at any second. 

It is a labor of moving guns over 
rough ground with mules and horses 
that have been going for many days, so 
that some of them drop dead, and there 
is a trail of dead horses of which some 
have been killed by shrapnel and some 
by shells and some by bombs. 

It is a labor of armies of men making 
roads through ground just captured and 
pushing out railway lines into deeper 
desolation. It is a labor of engineers 
and pioneers making the way of the army 
straight, and lastly, it is a labor of gun- 
ners and infantry hungry for sleep, fir- 
ing their guns until they are red hot, 
then moving to fire on new targets, and, 
if they are infantry, marching, marching, 
marching in support of those ahead, 
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passing through them to new attacks, 
resisting counterattacks when they have 
won a battle, having no chance for rest 
until they in turn are leap-frogged by 
comrades coming up behind. 

Gunner officers are hoarse with shout- 
ing orders and haggard from lack of 
sleep. Infantry officers snatch sleep if 
they can in any ditch or behind any 
broken wall, while shells are bursting 
close and their men are digging a little 
cover before the next advance. 

It is a superhuman effort of physical 
strength and will power, but throughout 
our armies, as I have seen them during 
the last three days, there is a grim sense 
of meeting an enemy on the run and 
smashing him so beyond recovery that 
ever after this he will have to back and 
back before us until he is cleared out of 
Belgium and France. 


AMERICANS IN BATTLE 


In his cable letter on Sept. 30, describ- 
ing the fierce fighting around Cambrai, 
Mr. Gibbs wrote of the American troops 
as follows: 

One of the German surprises yesterday 
was to meet American troops in the at- 
tack against them on this front. It was 
no surprise to those who had seen them 
moving up day by day nearer the fight- 
ing zone, so that as the British passed 
them they said to each other: 

“These men are out for business, and, 
by Jove, how well they look.” 

These two divisions with men of New 
York State and North and South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee were quartered in 
shell-broken village, full of history, 
made by English troops these four years 
of war, so that every ruined cottage in 
them is scrawled over with English and 
Scottish names. 

The Americans had come newly to 
these places and had the look of new 
men—so fresh, so keen, so unscarred by 
the tragedy of war, which leaves its 
imprint on men’s faces and gives them a 
certain look in the eyes not to be mis- 
taken. 

They looked very young, many of these 
American boys, but hard and fit, and I 
watched them putting up their camps 
and their pup tents and going up with 
their guns and transport to the edge of 
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the battlefield. They drew nearer and 
went further into the stricken lan# 
among the shell craters and all thg 
wreckage of human life, and then on the 
first day of this new battle yesterday I 
saw some of them coming down with 
their prisoners, escorting them proudly 
and smiling back to the Tommies, who 
said: “ Well done, Yanks; that’s a good 
beginning. Keep it up.” 

They came marching through the white 
fog which veiled everything yesterday 
morning, and I saw their staff officers 
driving up the roads this side of the 
Scheldt Canal and the American guns 
and transport threading their way 
through the British streams of traffic. 

They were keen to attack, full of con- 
fidence and enthusiasm because they be- 
lieved that they would do well and help 
in the day of the big victory, and they 
led the assault on one sector of the canal 
by Bellicourt, where the Australians were 
to pass through then to the extension of 
the attack. 

Later in the day they stormed through 
the German lines, secured the canal cross- 
ings, and struck on toward Gouy and 
Mauroy, and the only fault to find with 
them was the laughing criticism from 
veterans in the British ranks that they 
set the pace too hard and were too eager 
to get forward. That is a fault on the 
right side, the gift of the freshmen in 
this hard old university of war, where 
men learn to be cautious of possible 
snags and make very sure of the ground 
behind them before they tread on again. 

Their courage yesterday was magnifi- 
cent, and they went straight into deadly 
risks without shirking the hazard. They 
had done and learned enough in one day 
to call themselves veterans, for a battle 
like this crowds much into a few hours. 


HEROIC BRITISHERS 


One of the finest episodes beyond all 
doubt was the crossing of the canal by 


the Midland men of the 46th Di- 
vision of Leicesters and Staffords and 
others whom I first met several years 
ago near Armentiéres. They had to get 
across the Scheldt Canal by- Bellenglise, 
where it is eighteen yards wide and very 
deep. 

German guns were trained upon it, 
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its banks bristled with machine guns, and 
its bridges were mined, but the Midland 
men went down to that gully of death, 
went down in a thick white fog through 
which there was a frightful tumult of 
guns as I heard them in the darkness 
and through which howled German shells 
searching for their bodies and a long 
tattoo of machine guns and the swish of 
thousands of bullets. 

With life belts around their tunics 
and small rafts and ladders and sec- 
tions of wooden bridges they went down 
to the edge of the canal, not knowing 
what comrades fell, not pausing. Some 
men went down the chalky banks, 
plunged into the almost ice-cold water 
and swam across under fire, and some 
used their rafts and built bridges. 

The Midland men of the Forty-sixth 
streamed across and the tanks went with 
them to their side of the canal. In an 
hour or two, or less, the strongest system 
of defense on the western front had been 
broken and carried and the Hindenburg 
line had been made a byword forever, and 
the barrier upon which all German hopes 
had been built was behind our lines, with 
our men away beyond it. 

The Forty-sixth Division, fanning out 
as it went over the whole corps front, 
took over 4,000 prisoners and a large 
number of guns, and as the men crept 
into the hostile ground and fought those 
who preferred to fight they saw the re- 
sult of the forty-eight hours of bombard- 
ment which had gone before their ad- 
vance, and it was an appalling sight, 
because of the number of dead who lay 
everywhere. 


THE FIGHT FOR CAMBRAI 


Oct. 1 was a critical day in the battle 
for Cambrai. The Canadians had a fierce 
struggle over the Scheldt Canal, which 
swings in a close loop around that city. 
Mr. Gibbs wrote: 

Yesterday, under intense German fire 
from many guns and savage machine 
gunning, the Canadians had drawn back 
again from Blécourt and Abancourt, 
north of Cambrai, and it was decided by 
the Canadian command to cease all ef- 
forts in this direction until more guns 
were in position to provide a heavier 
barrage, behind which the troops could 
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make a stronger advance on the whole 
corps front. This was done, and this 
morning at 5 o’clock, after a complete 
reorganization of the artillery and in- 
fantry dispositions—not an easy task in 
the darkness and slashing rain—a new 
pattle was begun. 

The barrage fire was intense and 
murderous, and the enemy replied by a 
line of fire that also was very fierce 
five minutes after the Canadian guns 
opened their hurricane bombardment, 
with a creeping barrage for the men to 
follow. 

The Canadians advanced with the 
greatest courage, and, in spite of this 
shelling and intense machine gunning at 
close range, were not balked of their 
main purpose. The 3d Canadian Division 
on the right did all its men had been 
asked to achieve, but on the left the 
troops were held up for a time by a ter- 
rible artillery concentration. The 4th 
Canadian Division had severe fighting 
around Cuvillers and Bantigny, but are 
securing their positions in that neighbor- 
hood, and the 1st Canadians apparently 
entered Abancourt, but had to fall back 
temporarily owing to a girdle of high 
explosives which barred their way. 


IN CAMBRAI'S SUBURBS 


In August and September the British 
captured on the western front 123,618 
prisoners and 2,783 guns. In a fair day’s 
fighting on the St. Quentin-Cambrai 
front, beginning with Sept. 27, they en- 
gaged and defeated thirty-six German 
divisions, approximately 432,000 men. 
Describing the battle of Oct. 2, Mr. Gibbs 
wrote: 

The battle this morning on _ this 
southern side of Cambrai was being 
fought by infantry without much artil- 
lery support, as it was close fighting in 
the suburbs of the city, where a long 
street, called the Faubourg de Paris, 
strikes out of Cambrai into the open 
fields, and where every house in it is a 
machine-gun fort. 

To the right the ridge from which our 
men fought this morning up to Rumilly 
was also quiet, though all through the 
night until after the new advance of 
ours at dawn it was on fire, with bursts 
of shells. 
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I saw the ruins of the village of 
Rumilly, close to a belt of slaughtered 
trees, and from its neighborhood there 
came the slashing sound of intense ma- 
chine-gun fire. Across field tracks our 
men were marching to support their com- 
rades in that open country, and behind 
them some guns of ours, big fellows who 
split the sky with their noise when they 
fire, were moving slowly forward and 
taking up new positions, so that for a 
little time they were silent. 

Three of our kite balloons were 
amazingly far forward over Boulon 
Wood, staring down into the German 
lines and taking the risk of German 
shrapnel, which was bursting about 
them. Their observers had to take to 
their parachutes twice yesterday when a 
German fighting scout circled round 
them and was only driven off in the nick 
of time by one of our air patrols. 

Away north there was also unusual 
quietude after the fierce bombardment 
lasting for two days, and here there is 
close fighting in the northern suburbs of 
Cambrai. It is here that the Canadians 
have been fighting in their greatest 
struggle against massed reserves of the 
enemy, who tried to bear them down by 
weight of numbers, by superiority of 
machine-gun fire, and by fierce counter- 
attacks forced hard by men brought 
fresh into this infernal struggle. 


FIERCE OPPOSITION 


Against the Canadians and English 
divisions on their left the Germans now 
have nine divisions reinforcing the First 
Guards Reserve and 18th Reserve Di- 
visions, with thirteen marksmen detach- 
ments and artillery of thirteen divisions, 
and machine gun strength, giving them 
four light and four heavy machine guns 
to each camp front—a strong sweep of 
fire in close-range fighting. 

All day yesterday there was a cease- 
less and severe struggle on both sides, 
and after the Canadian attack in the 
early morning, when they gained ground 
at Ramillies, Cuvillers, and Blécourt and 
entered Morenchies and Arancourt, the 
Germans counterattacked again and 
again with almost fanatical courage. 

They advanced in close formation 
down the valleys of Bantigy and Rail- 


lencourt and were seen by Canadian ob- 
servers, who called to the Canadian 
guns. Our artillery had human targets 
at short range and fired for hours with 
open sights. 

Their shells raked the German ranks, 
tore gaps in them and laid out men in 
heaps. Others came up to take their 
places and struggle on to break the 
Canadian lines, and again the guns took 
them for their targets and killed large 
numbers of them. There was a mas- 
sacre of men in those valleys and the 
British guns were served until they were 
too hot to fire, but still, under cover of 
sunken roads and embankment cuttings, 
the German infantry made their way, 
regardless of all losses, and forced a 
passage into some of the ruined villages 
which the Canadians had captured that 
morning by most resolute spirit, though 
many of their comrades fell, and suc- 
ceeded in making some of the Canadian 
battalions fall fack to the outskirts of 
those places. 

All the Canadians say the number of 
German dead strewn about this ground 
is horrible to see, but they have taken 
this toll of the enemy not without paying 
a severe price themselves for the ground 
they still hold, and after all their days 
of fighting since their first glorious 
advance south of Amiens on Aug. 8 their 
present actions are a marvelous achieve- 
ment. 


CROSSING SCHELDT CANAL 


Meanwhile, the Belgian troops, in close 
liaison with French and British, con- 
tinued their advance in Flanders, and by 
Oct 2 were before Roulers, an important 
railroad centre, and held Houthulst 
Wood and Zarren, menacing the entire 
German right flank. On Oct. 3 the 
passage of the Scheldt Canal was forced 
by English and Irish troops at Gouy and 
Le Catelet and both villages were taken. 
The same day the Germans evacuated 
Lens and Armentiéres and were in retreat 
on a twenty-mile front between those two 
strongholds, which were occupied by the 
British. Mr. Gibbs wrote on Oct. 4: 

Men who captured the further bank 
of the Scheldt Canal can take anything, 
and because the Germans could not hold 
this line they can hold no line. I went 
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along a great length of it today and 
was astounded that our men could get 
across with such little loss. It has steep 
banks 90 to 100 feet high on each side 
of the canal cutting high and dry by 
Bellenglise, but with 5 or 6 feet or more 
of water twenty yards wide between that 
village and Bellicourt. Some miles away 
when it goes into the tunnel it is per- 
fectly prepared for defense with com- 
munication trenches leading from the 
lower ground beyond to high banks, 
where were machine-gun and field-gun 
emplacements having a perfect field of 
fire should any men be rash enough to 
advance over the ridge to the western 
bank. Our men were rash enough, and 
over the canal are bridges of planks by 
which they passed and in water rafts 
on which they floated. 

The canal passes under a hill through 
a tunnel five miles long. There were 
only dead Germans in the tunnel now, 
and dead in such a way that the sight 
of them revived that gruesome story 
of the German Kadaver Anstalt, or 
corpse factory, which some time ago 
deceived the credulous. 

It was at Bellicourt, by the entrance 
of the tunnel, that the Americans made 
their attack last Sunday and continued 
fighting with the Australians as their 
comrades for some days later. Those 
young American soldiers came into their 
first big battle full of courage and im- 
petuous desire. Leading the advance, 
they broke the strongest defenses of the 
Hindenburg line up. by  Bellicourt, 
stormed their way across the canal to 
the machine guns on the other bank, 
and went forward that day like hunts- 
men in a chase that must never be for- 
gotten. In one of the greatest battles of 
the war, when we crossed the Scheldt 
Canal and broke the last barrier of the 
enemy’s defensive positions, it was these 
Americans who stormed one of the most 
formidable sectors of the line and over- 
powered the enemy. 


CAPTURE OF CAMBRAI 


Oct. 9.—At 4 o’clock this morning, in 
darkness except for the light of the stars, 
Canadian and English troops, pressing 
close from the north and south, joined 
hands in the chief square of Cambrai. 
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This morning the enemy is in retreat be- 
hind their rearguards, and the whole city 
of Cambrai is in our hands, but since its 
capture successive explosions have been 
going on which have practically reduced 
the town to ruins. 

For a long distance south of Cambrai 
the German Army is hard in flight, blow- 
ing up bridges and burning villages, and 
our troops are away eastward trying to 
keep in touch with the enemy rear- 
guards. 

This morning I went into Cambrai. As 
on that day now nearly two years ago, 
when I went first into Bapaume on a 
morning of history, this entry into our 
newly captured town was the end of a 
long phase of war which had reached a 
victorious climax, and the journey I made 
up the long, straight road past Fontaine 
Notre Dame was full of interest and 
gave me a sense of drama beyond ordi- 
nary scenes of war, because to get to 
Cambrai our army has fought a long and 
hard fight since those days in November 
last when our men first came in sight 
of the city and then had to fall back 
again, and since last March, when, under 
the weight of the German onslaught, 
they had to retreat almost as far back as 
Amiens, and Cambrai seemed then a 
world away. 


CITY OF EMPTY HOMES 


But in two months to this very day 
they have not only fought their way back 
to their old front lines, but are now far 
into country which was never ours be- 
fore, and Cambrai itself is their prize, 
while the enemy, broken forever in his 
strength, is in hard retreat beyond. 

Truly, today is a glorious day for 
British arms, and the honor of it goes 
to the private soldiers and young officers 
of the English, Irish and Scottish, Welsh, 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, and 
American forces who, with untiring cour- 
age, have fought every yard of this way, 
have stormed the strongest lines ever 
made in war, and beaten down every 
deadly obstacle with which the enemy has 
tried to bar their way. ~ 

Everywhere were German signs re- 
vealing the enemy’s life in this town, 
and one notice painted on many walls 
showed that the German soldiers have 
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their moving pictures like our men in the 
rest billets. But in one doorway there 
was posted up a notice in French, and its 
words dug into one’s mind the human 
tragedy which had happened here a few 
weeks ago, the tragedy of the city’s 
abandonment by the people who had 
their homes here and their business and 
their interest in life, and suddenly, at 
the command of the enemy, in whose 
grip they were, had to leave everything 
and go away deeper into bondage. 

It was a proclamation by the German 
commandant of Cambrai, Gross by name, 
stating that in the interest of security 
the inhabitants of Cambrai would be 
evacuated to a region further removed 
from the war zone. They were ordered 
to leave on Sept. 7 and 8, and each day 
trains carrying 15,000 people would leave 
the station. Every inhabitant must have 
his identity and work card, and would 
be allowed only such baggage as could 
be carried on a long march. So these 
people could take only a few small be- 
longings with them, and they had to 
leave behind all their furniture and prop- 
erty of any bulk to become the booty of 
German looters. 

What touched one most was the wreck- 
age of the smaller houses and little shops 
and restaurants. I looked into houses 
where women’s sewing machines still 
stood on tables, as they had done their 
work with their babes around. Perambu- 
lators stood on thresholds, and children’s 
dolls lay on floors as they had been 
dropped because of the terror that had 
foliowed the notice on the walls signed 
by Commandant Gross. China and glass 
were in cupboards and on kitchen tables 
unbroken, amidst a litter of clothes 
turned over by German soldiers search- 
ing for things to take away. 


MILES OF DEVASTATION 


Oct. 10.—I drove forty miles this morn- 
ing, the whole depth of the British ad- 
vance since Aug. 8, and every mile of it 
was haunted by memories of bloody 
fighting and every landmark of broken 
brickwork or dead trees or twisted iron 
was a place where the British troops had 
done heroic and deadly things. 

It was when going through Arben- 
cheul and Villers-Outreaux beyond the 
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Great Canal, which the British crossed 
one famous Sunday, and through the 
Beaurevoir line with its belts of rusty 
wire, which they stormed in their last 
big battle, that I saw fresh tracks of the 
strife and relics that always tell one 
when only a day or two have passed 
since the war was here. 

Along that road and in the ditches on 
either side lay dead horses and over- 
turned gun limbers and smashed guns. 
I have never seen the road so strewn 
with dead beasts, not even the Menin 
Road in Flanders. Every yard along the 
way shell holes had punctured the banks 
on either side and artillery teams, driv- 
ing at a gallop toward Villers-Outreaux, 
had been slashed by fire. It was a way 
of the German retreat and a way of hor- 
ror. 

Villers-Outreaux was the place the 
Welshmen attacked in pitch darkness two 
nights ago, when they closed in upon the 
German garrison and fought their ma- 
chine gunners and then stormed the vil- 
lage from end to end, taking many pris- 
oners. The British side of it was dam- 
aged in the usual way by shelling and 
the walls were smashed to rubbish heaps, 
but the centre of the village, which is a 
large place, was hardly touched, and the 
buildings around its old market place 
were unscarred by the battle. 


At Selvigny, where there are more 
than 500 civilians, I chatted with many 
of the women and children and with 
elderly men, who had not been taken 
away like all the male civilians between 
16 and 60, whom the Germans had driven 
before them on their retreat. 


These people told me many tragic 
things, a tragedy of small nagging things 
which every day in hostile hands had 
fretted their spirit and their pride. The 
Germans had robbed them of everything. 
In their houses they had stolen their 
linen and their window curtains. They 
had killed their fowls and then laid hands 
on some of the supplies, such as lard and 
any kind of fat. 


“Were you really hungry?” I asked 
a woman who was packing some things 
into a perambulator before leaving for 
a safer place, and she said in French, 
which is better than English for this 
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phrase, “ There was too much for death, 
but not enough for life.” 


WANTON DESTRUCTION 


The curé of Selvigny, with whom I 
had a long talk, told me how he had 
saved his church from destruction. “I 
know they meant to destroy it,” he said, 
“because I saw German soldiers put 
bombs at each corner of the tower and 
carry up cases of explosives into the loft. 
Then I saw them fix wires across the 
little cemetery, and I knew that unless 
the English came quickly my dear little 
church would be blown up. But tonight 
before they came I crept out and 
searched for the wires and, by good luck, 
found them without being seen. I cut 
them, and then came back feeling very 
joyful and yet a little afraid lest my 
track should be discovered.” 

At Selvigny, Walincourt and other 
villages all around the people make em- 
broidery and tulle, and for this work 
have delicate and expensive machines. 
French inhabitants from the district of 
the Somme were ordered to break the 
machines, which their poor owners would 
not do, even though they died for their 
refusal, and this destruction was carried 
out before their eyes as part of the gen- 
eral scheme to destroy French industries. 
A curé took away some of the delicate 
parts of the machinery and hid them, 
but this was discovered, and he was fined 
100 marks and the machinery was broken 
up and scattered outside his doors. 

There seem to have been elaborate 
preparations to destroy the whole area 
around Caudry les Bains, Esnes, and all 
the towns and hamlets north and south 
and east of Cambrai. The British were 
too quick for them, and that country 
as far east as Le Cateau is undestroyed 
in their hands, and many poor people 
have been liberated from the enemy, 
including 4,000 at Bohain. So by the 
rapid pursuit the retreat was for a time 
thrown into some confusion, and the 
British airmen, flying low over their 
roads of retreat, came back sometimes 
with descriptions of wild stampedes. 

The British tanks were after them yes- 
terday. I saw these monsters crawl 
through undestroyed hamlets on the edge 
of the enemy’s rearguard line, watched 
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with amazed eyes by Frenchwomen who 
had heard much about their power and 
fearful habits from German soldiers, but 
now saw them for the first time passing 
their cottage doors, leaving deep tracks 
behind them as they waddled down the 
narrow ways. Truly they look terrifying 
things, full of deadly menace. 


SWEEPING BEYOND CAMBRAI 


Oct. 11.—The great battle raging 
southeast of Cambrai is.on a front of 
nearly thirty miles today, it having been 
extended to the north. The British are 
gaining everywhere. There is virtually 
no enemy infantry opposition. 

The only resistance worth mentioning 
is coming from the enemy machine gun- 
ners. The bulk of the enemy artillery 
seems to have fled so far east of the 
battleground as to be out of range. 

It was American troops from Tennes- 
see and North and South Carolina who 
captured Vaux-Andigny and St. Souplet 
and the country just north and south of 
those towns. The Americans quickly left 
Vaux-Andigny behind, but on reaching 
the headwaters of the River Selle they 
encountered a heavy enemy machine-gun 
fire from the east bank. Hot fighting 
is in progress here, and the enemy is 
gradually being thinned out by the Amer- 
ican fire. 

Nearly 10,000 French civilians have 
been liberated from the Germans by the 
advancing British and Americans. Four 
thousand civilians were found in Bohain 
alone. They were in a pitiful condition, 
having been without food for three days 
when rescued. Tears of joy coursed 
down the emaciated cheeks of the liber- 
ated men and women. 

The 2,500 civilians rescued from the 
Germans at Caudry rushed from the 
town as the British stormed toward it, 
waving their arms and cheering. The 
Germans had robbed them of all their 
belongings. 


TALES OF CAPTIVES 


Oct. 18.—Amid all this fighting and 
beyond it there is another drama of a 
most strange and pitiful kind. It is the 
tragedy of those French civilians whom 
our men are now meeting as they cap- 
ture village after village, where these 





old people and young women and chil- 
dren are waiting in their cellars for 
deliverance, hearing the approach of the 
battle, the louder noise of our guns, the 
crash of shells above the deadly rattle of 
machine-gun fire down their streets, and 
at last the cheers or tramp of our men. 


On the roadside and in the villages 
just taken I meet these people and talk 
with them, and the look of them and 
the things they say, such tragic and 
passionate things, such simple and 
frightful things, reveal the world of 
agony in those human hearts, divided 
from us for four years by the German 
lines and now coming through to us as 
the barrier is broken. 


Yesterday I met many of them on a 
far journey through those places which 
our men have just captured. On one 
road, crowded with our guns and trans- 
ports, and amid the noise of a loud 
bombardment through the early morn- 
ing mist, I met a group of women and 
girls with their children standing as 
though waiting for some hand of fate to 
help them. It was cold, and they had 
shawls on their heads, but shivered. 

“Where are you from?” I asked, and 
they said, “ We have just come out of 
Le Cateau.” 

The enemy was still in the outskirts of 
Le Cateau, and there was a little hell 
up there. A girl pulled her shawl from 
her face, and said: 

“ We have been in our cellars for four 
days without food. The bombardment 
began and some women were killed. The 
Germans wanted us to get away, but 
we said: ‘ We will wait for the English 
though we die.’ ” 

The girl thrust an arm through her 
shawl and the emotion of all that she 
had seen and suffered made her white 
face flame. " 

“Oh, the dirty brutes!” she said, and 
then laughed with queer mirth and 
said: 

“They are getting punished now. It 
was very funny a week ago. ‘ The Eng- 
lish will never get to Le Cateau.’ they 
said, and I said, ‘ Wait a bit.’ ‘They 
won’t get Cambrai,’ they said, ‘ because 
we are killing them in heaps,’ but I 
said, ‘Soon it will be your turn to die.’ 
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Then, a few days ago, they became 
seared and had a big fright. The high 
officers went away in a hurry and I 
waved my hands as they passed and 
said, ‘It is time to go, my fine devils, 
eh?’ Then the Commandateurs rushed 
off with their papers, and I laughed to 
see them, and then the Sergeant Major 
went, and the Sergeants and signalmen, 
and I knew the English were after them, 
aud in our cellars when the shelling be- 
gan we waited and listened and said: 
‘The devils have gone, and we shall be 
free again.’ ” 

The girl and the women around her 
broke into passionate words, their breath 
steaming in the wet mist, and every 
word was a flame of hatred for the 
enemy in whose hands they had been 
for four years. And then they wept 
a little at the remembrance of that 
misery. 


BOHAIN A WRECK 


The approach to Bohain was sinister. 
There was a loud noise of gunfire close 
behind a thick curtain of mist. Many 
dead horses lay along the road, with 
broken guns and gun limbers. There 
were new shell pits on each side of the 
road and the Germans had blown up 
deep craters on the highway. 

It had been an immense German junc- 
tion for detraining troops and stores, and 
I passed over six broad gauge lines and 
vast sidings. They had had ordnance 
stores here and ammunition dumps, but 
had cleared away most of their material 
and had blown up what they could not 
save, so that there was a wild litter of 
twisted iron and wreckage of sheds and 
trains. 

Three men came and spoke io me, one 
a handsome middle-aged man with a 
spade beard and a distinguished way of 
speech, the second a little old gnome-like 
man of 70 or so, with a laborer’s rugged 
face, and the third a tall man with a 
short black beard and high cheekbones 
and a queer light in his eyes. It was 
the man with the spade beard who spoke 
first and faster. He took my hand and 
said: 

“You are an English soldier. Come 
and see what the Germans have done 
in Bohain. Go round these streets and 
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speak to our women. Go to our Town 
Hall, which cost great sums of money, 
and see how before they left they blew 
it up and burned it to the ground. Go to 
our factories, which were filled with ma- 
chinery, by which our people earned 
their bread before the war, and you will 
see that they have left nothing, not one 
bar of iron, not one little wheel—noth- 
ing! nothing! Tell your soldiers and 
your people that the Germans are devils, 
bandits, brigands, pigs, and brutes, and 
tell them how they made your prisoners 
suffer, how they starved them, so that 
they dropped dead as they walked.” 


SUFFERINGS OF PRISONERS 


He pointed to a little field through 
a gap in the red brick houses and said: 
“There are graves of English soldiers 
who starved to death in Bohain.” He 
pointed to a doorway close to us and 
said: “Outside that house I saw one 
of your men drop down dead from hun- 
ger.” The two other men said the same 
kind of things. 

A few days ago there were heart- 
rending scenes when 5,000 males, be 
tween the ages of 14 and 60, were sent 
away further into the German lines. They 
were assembled in the chief square, 
where they carried little parcels and 
handbags, and from their wives and 
mothers and children there rose loud 
wailing, and all the men wept as they 
embraced those who were dear to them, 
and there was agony of human hearts. 


BATTLES IN FLANDERS 


On Oct. 14 Belgian and French troops 
in close co-operation carried by assault 
enemy positions on a front of twelwe 
miles between Handzaeme Canal and the 
Roulers-Menin road. Many villages were 
taken and the City of Roulers fell to the 
French. The same day the British ad- 
vance approached Courtrai. Philip Gibbs 
wrote on Oct. 15: 

The battle in Flanders, which began 
yesterday morning and is continuing to- 
day in the direction of Thourout and 
Courtrai, is being fought by combined 
Belgian, French, and British armies 
under the supreme command of King 
Albert. 

The British Second Army, under Gen- 
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eral Sir Herbert Plumer, is on the right 
of this group of armies, with the Bel- 
gians on the left between Roulers and 
Menin, and the French in the centre 
around Roulers itself, which they had 
the honor of taking. 

This international action has gained 
important success along the whole line of 
attack, and it is interesting in that 
the number of prisoners captured were 
almost exactly the same for the troops 
of each nation, amounting to about 4,000 
vesterday, which brings them up to some 
12,000 in all. The British troops also 
captured some 50 guns. 

In describing the scenes yesterday 
when the British and Belgian troops 
marched along the same tracks and en- 
camped side by side in the same fields of 
those four old Flemish battlefields and 
came back together along the tracks for 
walking wounded, I was unable to include 
the French soldiers in this forbidding 
picture of war, because they were still 
an official secret. But the color of their 
sky-blue uniforms, the long trail of their 
blue carts over the heights of Passchen- 
daele, and their columns of guns, going 
forward to the battleline, were inter- 
woven with the masses of Belgian in- 
fantry moving forward to their objectives 
and with the khaki of the English, Scot- 
tish, and Irish battalions. 

After four years of war in many fields 
of battle they are sterner and graver 
looking in mass than the English sol- 
diers, who still contrive to find a joke 
or two along the line of march, and they 
were leaner looking, more sharply cut 
in profile than the Belgians in their 
yellow helmets. But seeing them, one 
marveled that after all these years of 
sacrifice France could still put in the 
field such wonderful battalions, in which 
each man seemed picked because of his 
hardihood and fitness. 


EVACUATION OF LILLE 


Oct. 17.—The enemy has_ abandoned 
Lille and Turcoing, those great industrial 
towns of Northern France, which he has 
held so long as his trump cards in his 
devil’s gamble of this war, and we are 
following him up. We have taken Lam- 
bartzede on the coast and captured 
Ostend. From one end of the line to the 
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other the German armies are in retreat 
from great portions of France and Bel- 
gium, and it is the landslide of all their 
ambitions and their military power. 

Today I have seen scenes of history 
which many people had been dreaming 
through all these years, until at last they 
were sick with deferred hope. I have 
seen Belgian and French soldiers riding 
through liberated towns, cheered by the 
people who had been prisoners of war in 
their own houses for all these dreary 
years, under a hostile rule which was 
sometimes cruel and always hard, so that 
their joy now is wonderful to see, and 
makes something break in one’s heart at 
the sight of it, because one understands 
by these women’s faces, by the light in 
the children’s eyes, and by the tears of 
old bearded men what this rescue means 
to them and what they suffered. 

This regaining of Lille is the most 
wonderful occurrence since the combined 
offensive of the Allies on the western 
front in August last, and is the prize of 
many victories won by the heroism of 
young officers and men and by the fine 
strategy of Marshal Foch, whose brain 
has been behind all these movements of 
the men. 

One feels that the horror of this war 
is lifting, and that the iron ramparts of 
the enemy, so strong against us year 
after year in spite of desperate efforts of 
millions of gallant men who dashed 
themselves against those barriers, have 
yielded at last and that many gates are 
open for our men to pass through on 
their way to victory. 

Mr. Gibbs’s account may be supple- 
mented with this dispatch of Oct. 18 from 
a correspondent of the Petit Journal of 
Paris: 

I have just witnessed the most touch- 
ing spectacle of my life. The whole city, 
in a delirium of joy, was ready to throw 
itself upon us, the first to enter Lille. 
Tonight at 9 o’clock, near Armentiéres, 
an officer shouted to us: 
taken!” We speeded our auto on the 
road of victory. Two miles from Lille 
two young girls ran out in front of our 
auto, crying amid sobs of joy: “ They 
have gone! They have gone! Vivent les 
Anglais! Vive la France! ” 

We went a little further, and then a 
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huge shell hole obliged us to abandon 
our machine and proceed on foot. Two 
more girls, who had run out of the city 
to meet their deliverers the sooner, cried, 
while tears streamed down their cheeks, 
“They won’t come! ” 

A hack appeared, and we got in, but a 
crowd, every member of which was weep- 
ing, seized us. One man climbed on our 
shoulders. Another shouted to us: “ My 
name is Guiselin. I am City Counselor. 
The Germans offered me a million to be- 
tray my country. The cowards, the 
cowards!” and then he burst into 
sobbing. 

Carried by the crowd, we arrived at 
the City Hall. Deputy Mayor Baudon 
stood at the door. When we entered 
every one rushed to embrace us. An old 
man, with white hair, stood with a violin 
at the top of the grand staircase and 
played the “ Marseillaise.” ‘Outside the 
crowd seethed like a sea. We were the 
first messengers from the motherland. _ 

“ Speak, speak to us! ” they cried. We 
opened the windows and told of our vic- 
tory. A shout went up that filled the 
city. We told of the Bulgarian capitula- 
tion. Again the cheers rang out. We 
told of the Turkish promise to quit the 
war, and again the crowd cheered. Then 
we told them that President Wilson had 
refused to grant an armistice and de- 
manded Emperor William’s head. The 
crowd, in a frenzy, tossed everything it 
could lay hands on into the air. 

At the prefecture the Acting Prefect, 
M. Regnier, embraced us, and there was 
a fresh outburst of cheering from the 
crowd. It was for Mayor Delsalle and 
for his son, a French officer of the 
Legion of Honor and wearing the War 
Cross. This officer, an aviator, heard at 
11 o’clock that the city had been freed. 
He leaped into his machine, flew quickly 
to Lille, and landed in the Place du Thé- 
atre. Alighting, he rushed home to his 
father. His was the first French uni- 
form the liberated citizens had seen, and 
the sight of it increased their delirium 
of joy. 

There remain 120,000 inhabitants in 
Lille. The Germans had carried off all 
the male population more than 14 years 
of age. The city is not greatly damaged, 
and the public buildings are intact. 
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From St. Quentin to the Argonne 


Crushed the Keystone of the 
in the Champagne 


How Mangin and Rawlinson 
Hindenburg Line 


\ \ Pn the British were driving 
out the enemy in the north, 
and the Americans were 

breaking through on the other 
wing of the great salient that stretched 
from the channel to Switzerland, the 

French were smashing away at the cen- 

tre between Arras and Rheims. This 

Champagne offensive was carried on by 

French and American forces on the right 

under Generals Mangin, Gouraud, Debe- 

ney, and Berthelot, and by British and 

American forces on the left under Raw- 

linson. Victories were gained by both 

groups despite great natural obstacles 
of terrain and weather. The most vital 
result was the capture of the Chemin des 

Dames, with the delivery of the Rheims 

region; at the same time Cambrai, St. 

Quentin, Laon, and La Fére, all strong- 

holds of the Hindenburg line, were cap- 

tured. The events on this part of the 
front were narrated each day by George 

H. Perris and Walter Duranty in their 

copyrighted dispatches for THE NEW 

YorK TIMES and its affiliated publica- 

tion, CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 

Describing the relentless pressure 
against the Chemin des Dames on Sept. 
22, Mr. Duranty cabled: 

“When the history of the war comes 
to be written, full justice will be done 
to the work of General Mangin’s army 
during the month of September, which 
the more striking operations elsewhere 
now tend somewhat to obscure. In fact, 
so gradual has been the progress and so 
lacking in sensational incident that were 
it not for the historic name of the 
Chemin des Dames to mark the goal of 
the effort, Mangin’s soldiers might fancy 
that their advance, foot by foot, accom- 
panied by some of the most desperate 
fighting of the whole war, was scarcely 
noticed by the rest of the world. 

“ Skillful manoeuvre has been the 
secret of this success. The German po- 
sition as a whole is being patiently 


turned from the southwest just as an 
individual post of defense or a fortified 
village is outflanked and carried in de- 
tail. 

“It is a parallel of the operation 
against the equally difficult massif of 
Thiescourt, where Humbert’s men pushed 
steadily round toward Lassigny, while 
simultaneously ‘ nibbling’ their way for- 
ward by ‘ infiltration’ through the heart 
of the massif. But against Mangin the 
resistance is stiffened greatly by the fact 
that the enemy is close to the Hinden- 
burg defenses. 

“Counterstroke after counterstroke 
follows every French advance. On the 
night of Sept. 10 the Prussian Guards 
attacked six times in a vain attempt to 
win back the important position of 
Laffaux. On the night of the 19th 
another crack division broke five times 
against the stubborn defense of a French 
unit that had just won the farm of 
Moisy. 

“It is a pitiless struggle, with little 
quarter on either side, in the ravines and 
caverns that are features of the country. 
In this confined space grenades are as 
mortal as shells, and flamethrowers turn 
the underground darkness into a hell of 
agony and fire. 

“Yet the advance is as constant as it 
is imperceptible to the outside world. 
Now the French Army is almost within 
reach of Malmaison, the true key to the 
Chemin des Dames position. And, what 
is hardly less important, it is doing its 
share in a far greater operation. That 
consists in ‘nailing’ the enemy to battle 
along the Hindenburg line from Arras to 
Rheims.” 


MALMAISON PLATEAU 


On Sept. 29 the Malmaison front, 
which had been invested by a concentric 
movement of General Mangin’s army, 
was abandoned by General von Carlo- 
witz, who retreated behind the Ailette. 
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This made inevitable the evacuation of 
the Chemin des Dames. Two days previ- 
ously, General Gouraud, battling east of 
Rheims, captured Somme-Py with more 
than 10,000 prisoners. Mr. Perris wrote 
on Sept. 27: 


“Today the army disinterred itself. 
Like a wakened giant, it shook its stiff 
limbs and laughed aloud. I saw several 
thousand German prisoners starting on 
their backward journey, and even they 
seemed to reflect the prevalent mood. 
To judge by the number of smiling faces, 
never was there a body of soldiers more 
glad to be rescued from their country’s 
service. Every considerable victory is an 
occasion for a general shift. The wound- 
ed and prisoners go down; the mass of 
the armies moves up. Old battery posi- 
tions must be hastily changed for new. 
Old camps, old parks and dumps, old 
quarters of all sorts, grown odiously 
familiar, are light-heartedly abandoned. 


“The roads are full of this movement. 
The barren woods, stripped and scarred 
with an age of deadlock warfare, are 
suddenly alive with color. The endless 
miles of chalk-walled lanes above which 
it was death two days ago to show one’s 
head already look like the remains of a 
distant, incredible past. Some, at least, 
of their tenants are taking a sun bat 
on the open hillsides, and, indifferent to 
occasional arrivals, as they call German 
shellbursts, watch like children some 
passing drama of the air—a sausage bal- 
loon falling from the sky like a smoke 
serpent, its white silk parachute, or the 
breaking globes of shrapnel vapor 
around the enemy raider. And always 
the guns are going forward, and the 
narrow-gauge railways are bringing up 
fresh piles of shell boxes. 

“ There is little joy in war, and I must 
not overstrain the impression of one of 
its lighter intervals. That would be to 
forget the architects of this victory, the 
men who as I write are taking the 
wounds and pains by which alone it 
could be bought. For them there is no 
lifting of the strain. The best one can 
say is that sunshine and success will 
for them also make a difference. 


“ And I ean testify, especially as re- 
gards their great chief, that their 
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boundless devotion is not forgotten. We 
must never forget it, is the sense of 
General Gouraud’s most frequent and 
emphatic words. They are worthy of one 
another, these men and their large- 
minded, gentle, clear-willed chief.” 


HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING 


Regarding the withdrawal of the en- 
emy from Malmaison, Mr. Duranty wrote 
Sept. 29: 

“The battle continues furious on the 
flanks of the great salient that is the 
front in France. In the centre the en- 
emy slowly withdraws from key posi- 
tions like Malmaison Fort and Pinon 
Forest, every foot of whose ground both 
he and the Allies bought before with 
blood. While the Belgians and British 
are thrusting the left claw of the giant 
pincers forward across the Hindenburg 
and Wotan lines, the Franco-Americans 
on the right are directing even a deadlier 
menace against the communications of 
the German centre. , 


“The élan of Gouraud’s troops has 
overcome counterattacks of more than 
a score of boche divisions hurled against 
them yesterday with disregard for losses 
which even the Germans have seldom 
equaled. Again and again there was 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting on the 
trench-scarred slopes of Mount Cuvelet, 
whose height of 500 feet commands the 
lower ridges east and west. Grenades 
soon gave out in the heat of the contest, 
and the combat became a mélée wherein 
knives, clubbed rifles, and bayonets 
played the principal part. 

“So confused was the struggle that 
machine guns did not dare to fire lest 
friend might share foe’s destruction. At 
10 o’clock this morning the attack was 
resumed along Gouraud’s whole front, 
after a night spent in organizing liaisons, 
regrouping scattered units, and bringing 
up guns, food, and supplies. By 2 
o’clock the heights dominating the Aisne 
Valley to the northeast were securely in 
French possession. 

“Most important feature of all, the 
enemy seemed unable to counterattack— 
in the supreme hour of battle the pov- 
erty of reserves is telling fatally. His 
artillery fire has also weakened. The 
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effect of success will be equally great on 
the American operations east of the Ar- 
gonne, for French guns command the 
, Valley of Grand Pré, whose cleft in the 
trackless forests hitherto offered the 
enemy an easy line of communications 
between the right and left flanks of at- 
tack. 

“ Beyond it, the vital junction of Chal- 
lerange is similarly dominated. Once 
more the historic forest of the Argonne, 
which Dumouriez called the French 
Thermopylae, is the scene of French vic- 
tory over the Prussians.” 


FROM SOMME TO ARGONNE 


On Sept. 30 the French continued their 
gains, advancing to within five miles of 
the important German base of Vouziers, 
and Mr. Perris wrote: 

“The region of the Somme which was 
taken yesterday morning was fiercely 
defended. Two miles east of the town 
there is a tunnel of the Challerange 
railway which was blown up in 1914, but 
had been repaired, and was used as a 
store and shelter for the reserves. The 
enemy evidently expected to have to 
evacuate this big hole, for they had 
mined it in nine places. 

“ A system of trenches four miles deep 
had to be reduced in this neighborhood, 
the tanks giving valuable assistance to 
the infantry. Further east, the plateau 
of Gratreuil, with its three crests, was 
obstinately defended after the capture on 
Friday afternoon by a clever turning 
movement of the villages of Gratreuil 
and Fontaine-en-Dormois. 

“ Still further east, on both sides of the 
valley of the upper Aisne, very strong 
opposition has been encountered, espe- 
cially in the woods which are the out- 
lying fragments of the Argonne Forest. 
I went up to trenches beyond Vienne-le- 
Chateau for the first time and realized 
the peculiar conditions here obtaining 
ever since Sarrail and de Langle de Cary, 
in the first Autumn of the war, inflicted 
defeat upon the Crown Prince. The Aisne 
is here only a small stream, but there is 
much marshy ground on either side. 


“A valley opens out beyond Vienne, 
but it is still covered by machine-gun fire 
from the Argonne and from the hills on 
the west. Mont Cuvelot and the woods 


between Bouconville and Binarville were 
receiving a tremendous bombardment 
from many French batteries, thanks to 
which the infantry made an important 
advance yesterday. 

“We have taken Binarville and the 
Allies are here only six miles from the 
gap of Grand Pré, between the army 
groups of the Crown Prince on the west 
and von Gallwitz on the east. 

“The Northern Argonne has been 
throughout these years one of the most 
redoubtable of the boche fortresses, and 
its clearance without the cost of a 
frontal attack is one of the happiest 
results of the parallel Franco-American 
movement.” , 

St. Quentin, the keystone of the Ger- 
man line of defense, was captured Oct. 
1. Under that date Mr. Perris wrote: 

“French troops entered St. Quentin 
this afternoon. Repeated explosions of 
great violence in the town were heard 
between 6 and 8 o’clock this morning. 
The new attack, which began at 5 o’clock 
last evening, brought the right of Gen- 
eral Rawlinson’s army into Levergies 
and enabled General Debeney to cross 
the Cambrai road east of Gricourt. West 
of St. Quentin the German trenches were 
very strongly held, and no ground could 
be won. Further south the front was 
slightly advanced beyond the roads from 
Giffecourt to Urvillers, and thence to 
Vendeuil on the Oise. 


“The army of General Mangin is 
steadily clearing the south bank of the 
Ailette as far east as the canal reservoir, 
whence its front runs southeast by Ostel 
to the Aisne. Here a body of Italian 
troops has captured the village of Soupir. 
The recovery of the Aisne heights is thus 
proceeding by regular stages, but it is to 
be noted that this time the enemy’s re- 
treat is taking a northeasterly, not a 
northerly, direction, and that to protect 
this movement the hill block between 
Rheims and the Aisne is being vigorously 
defended. 

“The marching wing of the Belgians, 
British, and French in the north, and the 
French and Americans in the south en- 
joy a somewhat freer development than 
the British and French in the centre and 
open more varied prospects. 

“It would not be discreet to enter 
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upon any full discussion of these possi- 
bilities, but a glance at the map will 
show that General Gouraud before Mon- 


, thois and Challerange, and General Per- 


shing at Vilosnes, on the Meuse, are 
only about thirty miles from Sedan and 
Longwy, respectively, and that the short- 
est line from Roulers in Belgium to Vi- 
losnes passes far behind St. Quentin and 
the Ailette. 

“ The capture of Binarville and Conde, 
in the Aisne Valley on his right, and of 
Marvaux on his centre, has greatly 
strengthened Gouraud’s front, and the 
German forces northwest of Rheims may 
soon find themselves in a salient diffi- 
cult to hold.” 


NEARING THE ARGONNE 


On Oct. 3 the French made sweeping 
gains from St. Quentin eastward to the 
Argonne region, further relieving 
Rheims, and capturing Challerange, with 
2,800 prisoners. Mr. Duranty thus de- 
scribed the operations: 

“The best troops of the German Army 
had been accumulated for the defense— 
Guards, Jaegers, and other units that 
had distinguished themselves through- 
out the war. The French emphasize the 
good quality of the prisoners, both from 
a military viewpoint and physically, and 
as regards equipment. Their orders 
were uncompromising to the highest de- 
gree. Thus the 200th Jaeger Division, 
whose defense is still being maintained 
in Fourmilier Wood and on the Hill of 
Notre Dame des Champs, north of Sainte 
Marie, had these instructions: ‘ You 
must make a determination to hold out 
to the very end enter the heart and 
life’s blood of every soldier. No inch 
of ground must be abandoned without 
immediate counterattack. It must be a 
point of honor for officers to force their 
men everywhere to resist until death.’ 

“This division is the flower of the 
army. They wear a special green uni- 
form with insignia of edelweiss and ant- 
lers on their caps, and the letter C in 
memory of the Carpathians, where their 
record was magnificent. 

“ Such was the general quality of the 
defenders, and the abundance of reserves 
available permitted them immediately to 
replace any unit that did not seem to 
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come up to the standard. Thus the 15th 
Bavarians, who weakened, were with- 
drawn after one day in the line. It is 
worth noting that this division appears 
to have been less than eager to fight— 
an ominous symptom of the state of 
mind of the Bavarians, whereof other 
instances have occurred recently. 

“ Despite all the Germans could do, 
Gouraud’s men have penetrated far into 
the second battle zone on the centre and 
right of the front, where a threat toward 
the vital point of Vouziers is most dan- 
gerous. Challerange fell yesterday, and 
the French are now attacking the village 
of Mouron on the northern side of the 
Grand Pré defile, which is thus closed 
to the enemy. To pass the Argonne their 
railroad communication must now tra- 
verse the valley of Quatre Champs, some 
ten miles to the north. Further west, 
Orfeuil was occupied this morning, which 
facilitates operations against the hills 
north of Ste. Marie. 

“And the victory is being won at a 
cost so light that it would be deemed 
incredible if I could state the figures. 
Never do Gouraud or his subordinates 
forget that manoeuvre is the key to suc- 
cess, and always a flanking wood or 
other vital point of the defense positions 
is smashed by artillery before the in- 
fantry is sent forward.” 


FALL OF RHEIMS SALIENT 


Under date of Oct. 8.Mr. Perris wrote: 

“The dogged pressure and manoeu- 
vring skill of General Berthelot on the 
west and of General Gouraud on the east 
have had a sudden and dramatic result. 
The four-year-old German salient before 
Rheims has burst. Von Mudra has aban- 
doned the whole pocket, thirty miles wide 
and eight miles deep, and has fled to the 
line of the small Rivers Suippe and 
Arnes, pursued closely by French cavalry 
and infantry. Those fearsome citadels, 
Brimont and Nogent l’Abbesse, and the 
Moronvillers Hills have fallen without 
the need to fire a shot. Thousands of 
prisoners and many guns have been 
taken. French soldiers are in a state of 
high erthusiasm, and one has the sense 
of the corresponding collapse into de- 
spair, if not actual panic, on the other 
side. This was the strongest part of 
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the Crown Prince’s line—a bad day, in- 
deed, for the Hohenzollerns. It is a 
pure triumph of good generalship and 
indomitable pluck. 


“On Thursday General Gouraud’s 
army had carried by assault the second 
main defensive system of von Einem’s 
neighboring front, running from Mont 
Blanc north of Somme-Py, by the Medeah 
Farm, past the villages of Orfeuil, Liry, 
and Monthois, and including Challerange. 
On the left of this the battle was splen- 
didly sustained by the American division 
which first distinguished itself in Belleau 
Wood, near Chateau-Thierry. On Friday 
the attack was extended to the west. 
Here the German engineers had expended 
all their ingenuity in fortifying the 
height of Nétre Dame des Champs, be- 
yond Ste. Marie-a-Py building successive 
tiers of pillboxes by which the whole 
valley was enfiladed. The position, how- 
ever, was turned by the northwest, and 
when it had been cleared out a rapid 
advance was made to the northwest, St. 
Souplet being captured, and five miles 
further north St. Etienne, in the Arnes 
Valley. Autry Station was taken, lost, 
and finally recovered. 


“During the evening the push on the 
left was strengthened by the occupation 
of Vaudevincourt and Dontrien, villages 
lying on the Suippe at the foot of the 
Moronvillers plateau. At the same time 
General Berthelot’s army on the other 
side of the Rheims salient had reached 
Bermericourt and had begun to throw 
bridges over the Aisne-Marne Canal 
eastward. After the collection of 2,509 
prisoners and twenty heavy cannon in 
its march from the Vesle it was not dis- 
posed to overestimate its adversary. Von 
Mudra felt the pincers closing upon 
him. * * * 


“ General Gouraud’s outposts had dis- 
covered the beginning of the retreat on 
the east side of the mountains. It was 
at once followed over the foothills, and 
at dawn yesterday Berthelot’s army 
pushed across the canal in force at sev- 
eral points. 

“Nine German armies, those of Be- 
low, Marwitz, Hutier, Boehn, Carlo- 
witch, Eberhard, Mudra, Einem, and 
Gallwitz, are now in peril. It would be 
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rash to expect a sudden débfacle, but the 
development of events has been so rapid 
and upon such an immense scale that 
even that is possible.” 


FALL OF CAMBRAI 


On Oct. 9 Cambrai was taken after 
being almost totally destroyed by the 
retreating Germans. Hardly stopping 
there, the armies of Mangin, Gouraud, 
and Debeney swept on. Mr. Duranty on 
Oct. 13 wrote: 

“Today’s news locates Gouraud’s 
troops on the south bank of the Aisne 
from Vouziers, where they have estab- 
lished a bridgehead on the further bank, 
to Asfeld, west of which cavalry and 
automitrailleuses have thrust forward to 
the Laon-Rheims railroad. Further west 
the Fifth Army, in conjunction with 
Mangin’s forces, has occupied more than 
half of the Laon massif. On Mangin’s 
left Debeney yesterday, after a furious 
struggle, succeeded in crossing the Oise 
River and the Sambre-Oise Canal. 

“In a word, the Germans are retreat- 
ing from an untenable salient, but the 
menace of the French and British ad- 
vance on its left flank is still deadly. The 
Germans cannot regard themselves as 
safe from that danger until they have 
reached the Valenciennes-Avesnes-Hir- 
son-Méziéres-Sedan line, almost coinci- 
dent with the Franco-Belgian frontier. 
Even there they have no defenses to be 
compared in strength with the Hinden- 
burg system or the Champagne lines that 
the Allies have so triumphantly broken, 
and during their retreat American press- 
ure on their extreme left toward Sedan 
may involve them in wholesale disaster.” 


LAON AND LA FERE 


The taking of Laon and La Fére on 
Oct. 14, together with the previous cap- 
tures of Cambrai and St. Quentin, com- 
pleted the demolishment of the key po- 
sitions of the famous Hindenburg line. 
Mr. Perris wrote on Oct. 14: 


“IT have just come down the lines from 
Laon. The town is very little damaged, 
the interesting old cathedral and other 
public buildings being intact. But all the 
houses and shops left by their occupants 
at the beginning of the war have been 
completely emptied of their contents, 
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and the Acting Mayor gives a grievous 
account of the German exactions in the 
form of fines and taxation. 

“The worst complaint of the thou- 
sands of inhabitants who have borne the 
enemy yoke for nearly four years, is 
of the system of compulsory labor to 
which every able-bodied adult and 
youth had been subjected. Even when 
elderly men accompany them as the war 
lords were going shooting in the neigh- 
borhood they made the girls beaters. 

“General Mangin had a great recep- 
tion when he entered the town, children 
wearing tricolor ribbons and waving ex- 
temporized flags, and old folk laughing 
and crying in their joy at being de- 
livered. The German retreat may be 
measured by the fact that General Man- 
gin’s artillery moved up twelve miles in 
the thirty-six hours.” 

Mr. Perris’s summary of the situation 
was as follows on Oct. 16: 

“ Marshal Foch continues his general 
pressure, which is accentuated now on 
one part of the front, now on the other. 
He has proved markedly superior to Lu- 
dendorff. His methods give the enemy 
no breathing time to strengthen his 
threatened points. The consequence of 
this succession of German defeats, added 
to the knowledge that Germany cannot 
hope for victory, has produced discour- 
agement, if not demoralization, which is 
certainly a leading factor in the situa- 
tion, and may be more serious than one 


can prove. 
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“By the end of last week there re- 
mained behind the German front as a 
general reserve no more than thirty di- 
visions, half of which had only just been 
withdrawn from the fighting line for re- 
construction, and only a dozen were rest- 
ed. These jaded troops had to face a 
host constantly recruited by the Ameri- 
can arrivals and perfectly confident of 
the result. 


“Army orders taken on the battle- 
field show that strikes, bad feeling, and 
the army’s demand for men have re- 
sulted in a decline of manufactures, and 
that both guns and munitions are lack- 
ing. The field artillery has been re- 
duced by several hundred batteries, and 
the heavy batteries have been reduced 
from four to three divisions. 


“In three months of the allied offen- 
sive we have captured on the western 
front more than 4,600 cannon, and, in- 
cluding the wear and tear, the loss must 
be 5,000 pieces, which is a third of the 
German artillery on the western front, 
and a quarter of the whole. It may be 
doubted whether the enemy has half as 
many airplanes as the Allies, and in 
many other directions he is badly handi- 
capped. When to these elements of num- 
bers and material, leadership and mo- 
rale, it is added that Germany has no 
longer an ally to count upon, is no longer 
sure of victory, and that her spirit and 
unity are broken, it will be seen that her 
position is desperate.” 





The Battle for Argonne Forest 


How the American First Army Drove the Germans From 
a Vital Stronghold by Desperate Fighting 


By EDWIN L. JAMES 


The First American Army launched an attack Sept. 26, 1918, between the 
Meuse and Aisne Rivers, directly east of Rheims, on a front of twenty miles. 
The chief objective was to clear the Argonne Forest and reach the high plain beyond, 
which would clear the way for an advance toward Sedan and the German frontier. 
The task involved the penetration of the Kriemhilde line, one of the chief defensive 
works of the German front. An advance in this sector menaced the only trans- 
portation lines by which the Germans could withdraw, except through Belgium. The 
supreme importance of protecting these lines was apparent to the German command, 
and here were concentrated the Prussian Guards and the flower of the army, with 
instructions to resist to the death. The American Army confronted the task with 
indomitable determination and skillful strategy. For three weeks they maintained 
a furious assault, and on Oct. 17 they stood before the shattered German front, with 
the Argonne Forest and the main strategetic points beyond it safely in their hands. 
Edwin L. James described this advance in daily cable letters to THE NEw YorkK 
TIMES, which were copyrighted for its affiliated publication, CURRENT HISTORY 


MAGAZINE, and are herewith given: 


attack in the centre fell to the 

corps commanded by Major Gen. 

Hunter Liggett. Troops from Kan- 
sas, Pennsylvania, and Missouri stormed, 
despite the stubborn resistance of the 
Prussian Guard, the towns of Varennes, 
Montblainville, Vauquois, and Cheppy. 
The tanks did stout work at Varennes. 
Our airplanes had full supremacy. To- 
night the troops are pressing forward 
beyond the old German defense line. 
Malancourt, Bethincourt, Montfaucon, and 
Dannevoux have been taken, with 5,000 
prisoners the first day. 

This second effort of America’s First 
Army came just two weeks after the 
beginning of the successful stroke at the 
St. Mihiel salient. There is little doubt 
that General Foch and General Pershing 
surprised the German command. It is 
known that the enemy expected the at- 
tack on the St. Mihiel sector and had 
rushed new troops there. 

At 11:30 o’clock last night our artil- 
lery began heavy work east of the Meuse, 
and this was followed by strong raids. 
Meanwhile, at 2:30 this morning, the ar- 
tillery work for our real attack began, 
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and was followed just three hours later 
by the start of the infantry. 

Our young soldiers left the trenches, 
scarred by four years of war, and started 
north over the war-rocked No Man’s 
Land on an enterprise which had proved 
so costly to other allied efforts. A few 
hundred yards took them into the first 
line of the Hindenburg series of defenses. 
This was taken at 7 o’clock. By 9 o’clock 
the second line had been taken, and by 
noon our troops had passed the whole 
Hindenburg line ahead of schedule. 


FIGHTING PRUSSIAN GUARD 


Sept. 27.—The villages of Charpentry, 
Véry, Epinonville, and Ivoiry were taken 
by the First American Army today, 
showing a handsome gain for the day’s 
fighting against heavy and fresh Ger- 
man forces. 

Late counterattacks in force were 
made against our troops, but netted the 
Germans no gains worth having. The 
heaviest of these counterattacks fell on 
troops commanded by General Cameron. 
These units hail from Ohio, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, Oregon, Washington, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. Many 








of them, although in battle for the first 


time, successfully withstood savage 
counterattacks by Prussian Guard troops 
late in the afternoon. We have taken 
more than 100 guns. The prisoners so 
far counted total 8,000. 

The American advance today precipi- 
tated engagements of great intensity. 
Our fighters met the sternest kind of re- 
sistance from some of the best soldiers 
of the German Army. Two-thirds of the 
advancing line is composed of American 
soldiers from the Meuse westward to the 
left of the Argonne Forest, with the 
French Army fighting northward along 
the rest of the line, the whole movement 
covering more than half the front from 
north of Rheims to north of Verdun. 

This morning the Germans threw in at 
least four divisions against the Amer- 
icans, and they have brought up within 
twenty-four hours several times that 
number to oppose our further advance. 
Despite all this we made satisfactory 
progress, hitting strategic points along 
the Dannevoux-Montfaucon line and 
pushing in strong forces. 


During the first twenty-four hours of 
the attack the American First Army, 
moving like clockwork on a schedule, 
drove back the German line for almost 
a uniform depth from the Meuse to the 
Aisne, for some distances as great as 
fifteen kilometers, but averaging about 
ten. According to its schedule, the 
French Fourth Army pushed its front 
over the Hindenburg line to an extreme 
depth of six kilometers. 

The American attack was made with 
a great concentration of guns and air- 
planes. Our ample supply of guns en- 
abled us to gas far-back locations, where 
the Germans were reported concentrat- 
ing. The hardest problem for the tanks 
was the masonry work of the Hinden- 
burg line, which often rose sharply sev- 
eral feet above the level of the ground. 
Then, too, the Germans had built stone 
walls, reinforced with bars of steel, 
across roads and streets forming part 
of their line. One road had four of 
these walls in half a kilometer. We 
blasted them away after the doughboys 
had climbed over them. 

Then there were the traps which the 
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Germans had built. They had hollowed 
huge holes in the roads and covered them 
neatly with a few inches of surfacing. 
Tanks running over them simply sank 
out of sight. We had rather good luck 
avoiding these, and when a tank fell into 
one, two big trucks were hitched to it 
and pulled it out. 


NETWORK OF TRENCHES 


It is difficult for one who has not 
seen the sight to imagine the quan- 
tity of barbed wire used and the extent 
of the burrowing the two armies have 
done opposite each other in four years. 
It seemed that there was wire enough 
to circle the globe several times, and that 
if all the trenches in the Aire Valley 
alone were put end to end they would 
reach New York. There are big trenches, 
little trenches, communicating trenches, 
simple ditches, and trenches fitted with 
palatial dugouts and electric lights. One 
German command had running water and 
framed pictures on the walls. 

One of the most interesting places 
taken is Vauquois, where the Germans 
had added to the existing caves until 
they had tunnels which reached away 
back under the hill north of the town. 
I am told that the aggregate length of 
all these tunnels is forty kilometers. Here 
were kept men and supplies. A captured 
document showed that the Germans were 
ordered to hold this place at all costs. 

Against the best efforts of crack Ger- 
man troops we made important gains. 
Perhaps 200,000 fresh troops have ar- 
rived back of the German line. Today 
we pierced several points of this line 
running through Montfaucon and Don- 
nevoux, the Germans falling back after 
stubborn resistance. 

In the Forest of Argonne the Amer- 
icans today met many machine-gun nests 
in all possible places of protection. Our 
boys did great work against the line, and 
their spirit is shown by the fact that 230 
of these gunners were marched back as 
prisoners, all carrying their weapons, 
which the American guards forced them 
to pile in front of their division head- 
quarters. Those who did not bring guns 
brought American wounded. 

By the side of General Pershing, in 
command of the First American Army, 
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Secretary of War Baker watched the de- 
velopment of the battle yesterday. He 
expressed the greatest enthusiasm over 
the achievements of Young America at 
war. 


THE KRIEMHILDE STELLUNG 


Sept. 29.—After a three days’ strug- 
gle through mile after mile of seemingly 
insuperable barriers, constituting the 
Germans’ formidable defense of masonry, 
steel, wire and pitfalls, the First Amer- 
ican Army today is fighting on in the 
rain to the fourth and last line of those 
defenses known as Kriemhilde Stellung. 
I have spent the day exploring a part of 
what beyond doubt is the greatest piece 
of military defense work the world ever 
saw. There is nothing to compare to it, 
because there never was anything like it. 
For instance, in Argonne Forest the 
Americans had to cut their way through 
a zone of barbed wire two and a half 
miles, through wire nailed to trees 


through the forest and reaching some- 
times ten feet high. This wire ran in 
every direction and often was hidden in 


the underbrush. Other underbrush held 
hidden entrapments and ordinary trench 
wire. In this two-and-a-half-mile zone 
there were innumerable trenches, form- 
ing three distinct systems, and between 
them and over them everywhere there 
was barbed wire. The communication 
trenches ran beneath this wire. 

Turn your attention to the all-night 
fighting in the Argonne Forest and real- 
ize what our men are going through. 
It is raining and there is inky darkness. 
The boche is shelling heavily and pouring 
gas into all the valleys. Our men must 
travel on the hills. Those hills are being 
raked by thousands of German 77s. 

The Americans in the advance hit the 
barbed wire. Rifles are slung across 
shoulders and pliers are pulled out. 
Busily our men cut wire after wire. The 
noise they make brings the nasty rat-a- 
tat of a Hun machine gun from a tree 
on the other sile of the wire. Then 
another and another, and twenty ma- 
chine guns are going. 

Their aim is poor, and their flashes 
give our rifles a chance. Our doughboys 
pile through that wire fence and through 
the underbrush and stack up against an- 
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other fence ten feet further on. The 
range has been telephoned back to the 
boche batteries and shells begin to fall 
all around. 

They cut that barbed wire and then 
stumble on to concealed wire entangle- 
ments covered with brush. They climb 
these. All the time, from the dark, Ger- 
man snipers and machine gun men, al- 
ways with time enough to fall back, are 
taking their toll. Now our line comes 
upon a broad trench with more wire. In 
the dark our boys leap across it; some 
fall into it. Others get over at the first 
attempt and pull out their pliers to cut 
more wires. 

All this time it is raining and cold, 
very cold. The inky blackness there in 
the forest is broken by streams of fire 
from machine guns and the intermittent 
flash of some German sniper, seeming to 
taunt the youthful Americans struggling 
against such devilish odds. 


TASK FOR STOUT HEARTS 


It takes stout hearts, it takes real men 
to stand this. But it was over two and 
a half miles of this sort of terrain that 
one American division tore its way 
through the Argonne Forest. This was 
the worst part. Further on the wire 
was less frequent, and our men in the 
Argonne, having crashed through the 
Bois d’Apremont, are now reaching a 
zone where the roads are good, and the 
advance is easier. 

Since the French tried vainly to take it 
in 1915 the Germans had used the Ar- 
gonne Forest as a rest area—a sort of 
recreation ground for their war-worn 
troops, and had built such defenses as 
they thought would defy all attempts 
frontally. For three years the Argonne 
has been a kind of pleasure resort for 
boche fighters. It is worth years of any 
one’s life to see what they had built there 
on the pretty wooded slopes and through 
tangles of verdant beauty. 

There were underground palaces with 
electric illumination and with hotel 
ranges to cook for the officers. On a 
slope just a mile back of the front line 
there is an enormous cave fronting north. 
Its front was built of brownstone, on 
which had been chased pillars and other 
carvings. Above its big portals was the 
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word “ Offizierhaus,” and above that an 
enormous iron cross. In this club there 
were a large dining hall and perhaps ten 
rooms. The inside was lined with con- 
crete and wooden floors had been laid. 
At the dining table were mahogany 
chairs, filched from some nearby French 
chateau. Over the General’s place hung 
an electric call bell, and electric lights 
were strung down the middle of the table. 
It represented the luxury of war. This 
was just one of hundreds and hundreds 
of these dug-in and scientifically made 
dwelling places. 

The whole world has heard of the 
trenches of the Hindenburg line. I had 
often heard them spoken of as being 
made of concrete. I would call, them 
masonry. Out in front would be small 
trenches for the outpost, connecting 
backward with the first main trench. 
This was no trench of mud-covered walls 
and duck boards, yielding into slimy mud 
under the step. These trenches are lined 
with cement, with cement floors, along 
each side of which ran a little drainage 
ditch. 

Each watching soldier had a steel and 
concrete post with steps leading to it. 
Nothing could be more complete. Con- 
necting this trench to others in the rear 
ran communicating trenches of cement, 
covered with iron roofing and camou- 
flaged and leading back to the officers’ 
underground residences and the men’s 
quarters. Further back were other un- 
derground houses for supplies and am- 
munition, and so on. 


AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Two weeks ago, when the First Amer- 
ican Army struck the blow at the St. 
Mihiel salient, five-sevenths of the air- 
men who were working with the army 
were other than American. But in the 
present effort of the First American 
Army between the Meuse and the Aisne 
we are using only American airmen. 
Fighters, observers, pilots, bombers—all 
are American. It is the first operation 
of American troops in which this has 
been true. 

Of course the greater part of the air- 
planes which those aviators are using are 
not American made, but more of our 


planes are arriving every week from the 
United States. ; 

Not only are the airmen of the First 
American Army taking care of our front 
between the Meuse and the Aisne, but 
they are also caring for the front from 
the Meuse to the Moselle at the same 
time. They are doing the job excellently. 
We have air supremacy in all parts of 
the battlefront, and for the first six 
hours of the fight not one enemy plane 
got over the American line. In three 
days, despite the prevailing bad weather, 
the American aviators downed sixty Ger- 
man airplanes and twelve observation 
balloons. 

Day bombing is very dangerous work, 
because it takes the airplanes far back 
of the lines in full visibility, and these 
planes are less quick than the enemy’s 
present machines. This fact led yester- 
day to what perhaps was one of the 
biggest single air combats of the war. 
To a series of points north of Verdun 
were sent thirty-four bombing fours.- 
They were attacked by thirty-six Fok- 
kers in battle formation. Under skillful 
leadership our planes kept a solid for- 
mation, and in returning accounted for 
seven Fokkers. Five of our aircraft did 
not get back. 


WHAT NEW YORKERS DID 


The fighting on Sept. 29 and 30 and 
on Oct. 1 and 2 was furious. The Ger- 
mans resisted to the death, and the bat- 
tleline swayed to and fro in the Argonne 
Forest, yet each day ended with some 
slight gains for the Americans. On Oct. 
2 General Pershing reported that within 
the week the Americans had taken 120 
guns of all calibres, 750 trench mortars, 
300 machine guns, 100 tank guns and 
thousands of artillery shells and hun- 
dreds of thousands of rounds of small 
arms ammunition. Mr. James wrote: 

Oct. 1.—After three days’ stubborn 
resistance against the unfaltering pres 
sure of the American First Army the 
Germans tonight. are withdrawing their 
advanced elements on the left of our 
Aisne-Meuse sector, pulling their troops 
northward in the vicinity of the Ar- 
gonne Forest toward the Kriemhilde 
positions. 

The troops which have done such 
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valiant fighting in the Argonne Forest, 
overcoming the four-year-old German 
defenses, believed by the boche to be 
impregnable, are New York troops. 
They come from Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, Long Island, and West- 
chester mostly. These youngsters were 
trained at Camp Upton and have fought 
with the spirit of seasoned veterans 
under most difficult weather conditions, 

When they started against the 
Hindenburg line they had to cut their 
way through two and a half miles of 
barbed wire defenses against German 
machine gun, rifle, and artillery fire as 
well as gas. 

The Germans have some excellent 
fighters in this sector—men with iron 
nerve. Yesterday morning a company 
of about a hundred men found an un- 
guarded path through the woods and 
actually went through the American line 
and attacked our advance troops from 
behind. About the same time advancing 
troops came up behind the Germans, 
trapping them. As a result of the fight 
we brought back sixty of the hundred 
as prisoners, most of the others being 
killed. The physical condition of the 
German soldiers is excellent. As a class 
their bodily stamina is such as can stand 
more suffering than our American 
soldiers. 


KRIEMHILDE LINE BROKEN 


Oct. 4—The Americans are astride the 
Germans’ Kriemhilde line, the last or- 
ganized defense system between them 
and the border of Belgium. After a day 
of terrific fighting, following an attack 
at 5:30 o’clock this morning, the First 
American Army drove back the Germans 
to a line two kilometers north of Binar- 
ville and Fleville and north of Gesne to 
Brieulles. Two Prussian Guard divisions 
were cut to pieces, one being taken out 
of the battle entirely. 

All day the Germans made the strong- 
est sort of defense, with absolute disre- 
gard for their losses. In the Argonne 
Forest they hurriedly felled trees, wired 
them, and placed machine guns before 
our advancing troops. Against the con- 
certed efforts of the German troops, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Western Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and West Virginia forces and 


regular troops, under Major Gen. Bul- 
lard, drove the enemy back into the Bois 
de Forest. 

We are on the Kriemhilde line for some 
distance. The defense system on which 
the Germans have been working fever- 
ishly since our attack of Sept. 26 is now 
deeply bitten into. Breaking this line 
means that the fighting north of it will 
be with the opposing forces on equal 
terms, and the Germans no longer will 
have the advantage of organized posi- 
tions, fortified with steel and masonry 
lines and intricate wire defenses. 


DESPERATE FIGHTING 


On Oct. 4 General Pershing reported 
the resumption of the attack on the 
Meuse and important advances by the 
forces under Major Gen. R. L. Bul- 
lard, consisting of troops from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Western Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and regulars. Mr. 
James thus described the German 
counterattacks: 

Oct. 5.—The German high command, 
by means of new troops, artillery, and 
additional aerial forces, threw terrific 
resistance against the First American 
Army on the Argonne-Meuse front to- 
day. Desperate efforts to drive our men 
back down on the Aire Valley failed with 
heavy losses to the Germans. 

The enemy have a deep salient in the 
Argonne Forest, which is protecting 
their heavy concentration in the woods 
and hills in the vicinity, and show their 
intention to pay almost any price to hold 
their Argonne stronghold. 

Our troops found themselves today up 
against strong machine-gun nests well 
organized in the trench positions on the 
left, which form part of the Kriemhilde 
line, on which our right rests. Repeated 
German counterattacks nowhere won 
anything. 

Today’s artillery activity on the part 
of the Germans was the heaviest since 
our attack started. Ours was also 
heavy. On top of the hill on which the 
ruins of Montfaucon perch I watched the 
artilleryand machine-gun duel this after- 
noon. The air was filled with German 
shells, and more than an equal number 
of ours returning. The German attack 
on our line three miles ahead could be 














































seen clearly. One could hear the rat-tat- 
tat of dozens of machine guns going at 
the same time. 

The air activity was most intense all 
day, both Americans and Germans vent- 
uring far over one another’s lines and 
precipitating scores of combats. The 
German aviators were very daring. Our 
day bombers did extensive work. 

Today’s fighting showed that the Ger- 
mans had concentrated their artillery and 
airplanes on the front of the First Amer- 
ican Army. Starting at an early hour 
this morning, the German heavies shelled 
our roads and villages, paying special 
attention to the roads out of Montfaucon, 
Nantillois, Cierges, the Bois de Septar- 
ges, and Bois de Forges. This artillery 
fire was well directed by heavy swarms 
of airplanes, which came over our lines 
in large aggregations, sometimes as 
many as thirty machines in a group. 

Since Sept. 28, by a stubborn, ex- 
pensive effort, the Germans in the 
Meuse-Aisne area had held the Ameri- 
cans pretty much on the line reached in 
the first two days’ attack, which started 
on the 26th. By throwing in heavy divi- 
sions supported by a concentration of 
artillery back of the Kriemhilde line 
they had interposed a human wall 
against our advance north of Montfaucon 
and against the Aire Valley, as well as 
in the Argonne Forest. In addition to 
this, a number of violent counterattacks 
were made against the First Army. 

All this effort was to protect a vital 
position, the pivot point of the eastern 
wing of the great salient forming the 
Germans’ western front. Against this 
heaviest sort of fighting the Americans 
hold their own, and, having gotten up 
their artillery and built roads for sup- 
plies, this morning they slammed ahead 
again to put the boche across the last 
organized defense line before our troops 
this side of the French border. Our 
progress all day was slow, but with the 
methodical sureness of a well-oiled ma- 
chine. 


ENEMY’S SHOCK TROOPS 


Oct. 6.—The fighting since early this 
morning is characterized as perhaps the 
bitterest the Americans have yet seen. 
It is grueling, soul-trying fighting, with 
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the heroics and sensationalism taken out. 
The best troops Germany has have been 
hurled without success against our lines. 
These shock troops are working inde- 
pendently of the heavy concentration of 
other troops that are blocking our ad- 
vance with the heaviest concentration of 
machine guns war has seen. 


An official report says that on one 
stretch of the front the Germans have a 
machine gun for every five yards of the 
line. The German concentration of ar- 
tillery also is ponderous, the guns being 
grouped in masses in a zone two and a 
half miles deep. The short front between 
the Argonne and the Meuse is the one 
most vital to the whole line. An advance 
by the Americans to any great depth 
would imperil the whole east wing of the 
German salient stretching from the sea 
to the Moselle River. 

The nature of the infantry fighting in 
this sector is marked by advances by our 
troops until the line becomes dented by 


being held up by German machine guns © 


in sheltered places. As our advance 
troops move ahead these spiteful weapons 
open up, and then ensues a bloody con- 
test for the reduction of the nests. This 
occurs and reoccurs from hour to hour. 
Our front from the Argonne to the 
Meuse is ablaze and the sky is lighted 
up by the constant glow from hundreds 
and hundreds of guns on both sides, 
speaking without cessation in one of the 
bitterest battles of the world war. 


FIGHT FOR HILL 240 
We have had bitter fighting for pos- 


" session of Hill 240 in the Aire Valley, 


and tonight we hold it securely despite 
strong attempts by the Germans to re- 
gain the height. Hill 269, northeast of 
Hill 240, was reached during the after- 
noon. 

German forces fought with might and 
main to save Hill 240 from falling into 
the hands of the Americans on Friday, 
the 4th. Even when the Americans com- 
manded the east, west, and south slopes 
of the height the enemy attempted to 
send up reinforcements from the north. 

This hill is an important observation 
point, commanding positions for miles 
over the plateau west of the Meuse. It 
is shaped like an inverted cup. On the 
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north slope were the German artillery 
emplacements, the hill being honey- 
combed with dugouts. This area re- 
sembles an Indian village of Arizona. 
Each dugout entrance was found to be 
protected by earthworks strengthened 
with great wooden and steel props. 


On the summit of the hill and among 
the clutters of shell-shattered stone 
farmhouses were nests of machine guns. 
On the southern slope the Germans had 
erected a steel tower, in which they had 
installed powerful telescopes. This tower 
was used when the instruments could 
not be used on the ground during heavy 
artillery firing. 

Throughout the 4th the Americans 
fought for possession of the hill. The 
last German machine gunners did not 
surrender until toward evening. As the 
Americans advanced toward the height 
they divided their forces so that they 
flanked it on both sides. 


After clearing Boyon Wood, the Amer- 
icans pressed on, despite torrents of ma- 
chine gun bullets that were turned 
against them by the concealed enemy. 


Several times the Americans thought 
the last German had been accounted for, 
when the machine gun fire was reopened. 
Then the Armerican artillery was called 
upon, and the summit and sides of the 
hill were subjected to an intense bom- 
bardment. American riflemen and ma- 
chine gunners, from positions to the 
‘west, south, and east, aided materially 
in the fight until the last German fled 
over the top of the hill. 

In the course of the battle German 
ammunition wagons attempted to reach 
the enemy forces, but they were caught 
by the rifle fire, many horses and drivers 
being killed and the rest being com- 
pelled to retreat. German machine gun- 
ners tried to protect the wagons, but 
they were smothered by the American 
fire. 

Americans who were in the fight as- 
sert that on one occasion the Germans 
on top of the hill raised the white flag, 
but when the Americans started forward 
the enemy’s guns reopened fire. The 
Americans fell back, and a redoubled 
rifle and artillery fire was opened on 
the position of the enemy. Soon after- 
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ward Hill 240 fell to the American at- 
tackers. 


OTHER HEIGHTS CAPTURED 


Oct. 7.—After a day of bitter fighting 
they have driven the Germans from the 
heights west of the Aire Valley and are 
commanding the Argonne Forest from 
our line to the end of the jungle at 
Grand Pré. These heights include Hills 
242, 244, and 269, on the crests of which 
our troops have dug in. This is the best 
advance we have made against the 
Argonne stronghold since the drive of 
the First American Army started on the 
morning of Sept. 26. 

Our attack this morning was started 
by the troops on the line from Fleville, 
five kilometers southward, the troops 
moving due west. A short time after 
this attack started, at 6:30, the troops 
holding the line through the forest at- 
tacked northward. We used little artil- 
lery preparation, but put down heavy 
barrages ahead of our men. 

This fire, while doing considerable 
damage to the Germans’ communications, 
did not succeed in cutting the wire, be- 
cause the thick woods deflected the shells 
to a great extent. The heavy wire en- 
tanglements had to be cut by the ad- 
vancing infantry. Tanks, of course, 
could not be used to attack the forest. 

Our attack was aided by a heavy mist, 
which enabled us to get upon the German 
positions before being seen. This pre- 
cipitated a large amount of hand-to- 
hand fighting. The mist later developed 
into a cold rain, which still continues. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the dif- 
ficulties of the task of taking the Ar- 
gonne Forest, so long regarded as im- 
pregnable. The Germans have thousands 
of steel and concrete positions bristling 
with machine guns, innumerable trenches 
running in all directions through the 
jungles, and many funnel-shaped traps 
commanded by nests of machine guns. 
They are fighting with desperation 
against the Americans, who are deter- 
mined to wrest their highly prized 
stronghold from them. 

Today’s victory gives us an immediate 
advantage in the possession of the com- 
manding heights west of the Aire Valley 
and aids observation, which is most diffi- 
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cult in the tangle of woods and jungle. 
Most of the hills are tortured bare of all 
trees and vegetation, but in the ravines 
and valleys thick woods give excellent 
shelter to friend and enemy. 


APPROACHING GRAND PRE 


Oct. 9.—The battle today has given us 
all of the Argonne Forest except the im- 
perilled salient, which is still in German 
hands. 

We have taken the important heights 
just south of the village of Marcq, and 
from thence the line runs tonight west- 
ward to where our forces join the French 
at Lancon. Today the French advancing 
toward Grand Pré have taken Lancon 
and Grand Ham and have reached Senue. 

Attacking against divisions freshly 
thrown in, the Americans pushed through 
the Kriemhilde line today between Cunel 
and Romagne, after bitter fighting, in 
which artillery played an important part. 
East of the Meuse we held the positions 
won yesterday, despite violent attacks by 
the Germans this morning, and we have 
advanced our line to Sivry and into 
Chaune Wood. Two thousand prisoners 
were taken today. In the Argonne we 
advanced upward from the north end of 
Apremont Wood and westward from a 
line before Cornay. 

The machine-gun fighting was very. 
heavy. Our troops went forward this 
morning in a heavy fog, which proved a 
big help. The reports show we are chew- 
ing bit by bit the German position in the 
northern end of the Argonne Forest. The 
fighting is as bloody and difficult as any 
the war has seen. It should put an end 
to the present talk about German morale. 
Their machine gunners fight generally 
until they are killed and effect a for- 
midable barrier to any advance. The na- 
ture of the terrain gives excellent posi- 
tions for machine gun defense. 


Despite the protection of the ravines, 
hills, and woods being to their advantage, 
the German losses have in the two days 
in the Argonne been terrific. The losses 
in dead are particularly high, and the 
situation makes it difficult for the Ger- 
mans to get out their wounded. 

Surrounded in a fastness of the 
Argonne Forest three days, a target all 
the while for German artillery and ma- 
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chine guns, without food for the last 
thirty-six hours, a battalion of American 
soldiers has been rescued in an attack 
led by Lieut. Col. Gene Houghton of 
Racine. 

The story of these men is one of the 
classics of the war. On Friday night, 
(Sept. 27,) participating in an attack on 
German positions deep in the forest, they 
had to advance in single file. Pushing 
on against stern opposition they gained 
their objectives to find at dawn Satur- 
day Germans not only in front of them 
but behind and on both sides. 

Their position was three kilometers 
northeast of Binarville, on the western 
edge o° the Argonne Forest. The Ger- 
mans had found an opening on their left 
and, using a trench, filtered in fully a 
thousand men behind our battalion out 
there. In trenches on both sides the 
enemy installed many machine guns and 
went about corraling what they regarded 
as their sure prey. 

On Saturday morning other Americans 
discovered the plight of their comrades, 
who were from seven companies and 
numbered 463 men. The French on our 
left attacked at the same time in an 
effort to release the Americans. The 
attack failed, but as it developed prob- 
ably saved the Americans because it 
divided the German attack on them from 
the south. 

On Sunday three more attempts were 
made to reach them, and all failed. On 
that day fourteen airplane missions were 
undertaken in their behalf, dropping two 
tons of food and considerable ammu- 
nition for the sequestrated men. Pigeons 
were also dropped by parachute, so that 
messages could be sent back. Our avia- 
tors could not see anything of the mis- 
sing men. 

Knowing Monday morning that the 
food of the soldiers was about gone, the 
Americans set about a fresh attempt to 
rescue them. Our attack on the forest 
from the east helped in a determined 
effort made from the south and late 
that night the troops broke through and 
reached the exhausted but still deter- 
mined band. More than three-fourths of 
them were safe. 

When the men had been for a long 
time without food and almost wholly 
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without ammunition, and when many 
were weak from exhaustion, but not one 
despairing, an American who had been 
taken prisoner by the Germans suddenly 
appeared at the little camp surrounded 
in the valley. 

The man had been sent blindfolded 
from the German headquarters with a 
typewritten note to Major Whittlesey, 
reading: 

“ Americans, you are surrounded on 
all sides. Surrender in the name of 
humanity. You will be well treated.” 

Major Whittlesey did not hesitate a 
fraction of a second. 

“Go to hell!” he shouted. Then he 
read the note to those around him, and 
his men, despite their weariness and 
hunger, and in imminent danger every 
moment, cheered so loudly that the Ger- 
mans heard them from their observa- 
tion posts. Major Whittlesey is a 
nephew of Charles W. Whittlesey, a 
lawyer, of New York City. 


ARGONNE FOREST CLEARED 


In the capture of nearly all of the 
Argonne Forest, the American troops 
have effected one of the notable achieve- 
ments of the world war. It is by far the 
biggest thing our troops have yet done. 
In a word, they have taken what was 
regarded so long as an impregnable po- 
sition and one for the possession of which 
hundreds of thousands of men have died 
in the last four years and two months. 

The Argonne Forest is about fifty kilo- 
meters long, extending from Grand Pré 
on the north to Thiaucourt on the south. 
Before our attack on Sept. 26 the line 
crossed the forest about twenty kilo- 
meters south of Grand Pré through Cha- 
tade Wood. The Americans had been told 
that the Argonne Forest could not be 
taken frontally, and so, when our drive 
started, the plan was to advance up the 
Aire Valley on the east and up the Aisne 
Valley on the west of the forest, pinching 
it out. 

The story of how they did it is one of 
the most stirring of the war. Across the 
forest, which hides a series of hills and 
ravines and dense jungles, ran the famed 
Hindenburg line, four kilometers deep, 
with trenches by the hundreds and with 
lines of wire at short intervals for a 


depth of two and a half miles. The rocks 
and trees and holes formed shelters for 
thousands of machine guns. The road 
had been mined or blown up. Artillery 
could not be used with effect. The Ger- 
mans were protected by uncounted pill- 
boxes, dugouts, and ready-made posi- 
tions, running always to the southern 
side of the crests of the hills, and on 
these hills the most of our advance was 
made. The Germans had every cross- 
trail and road under the exact range of 
guns further back. It was a veritable 
hell through which the boys from New 
York were ordered to go, and they went. 

It was a case of cutting a path through 
the wire and filtering through single file. 
This gave the Germans a chance which 
they took advantage of a number of 
times to get around behind the Amer- 
icans and engage in bitter hand-to-hand 
fighting. On and on our boys worked 
their way through Gruerie Wood and into 
Apremont Wood. This progress was 
made during the first two days. For 
eight days our progress was piecemeal 
until Sunday, ten days after we had 
started, our real success began as the 
boche gave way before our never-ceasing 
pressure. It is the biggest victory that 
General Pershing has yet won. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESULTS 


The Americans pressed forward on 
Oct. 11 and 12, gaining important new 
ground beyond the Argonne Forest. On 
the 18th, 14th, and 15th they drove their 
wedge deeper into the Kriemhilde line, 
taking important positions beyond. Mr. 
James wrote: 

Oct. 15.—There are graveyards every- 
where, German graveyards from which 
one might imagine the countless thou- 
sands whom Prussian militarism has 
sent to their graves are watching silently 
the loss of what they died to gain. 

A tribute should be paid to the hardi- 
hood of the American boys fighting this 
battle, one of the bitterest of the war. 
Most of them never lived, much less 
spent days and nights outdoors, in such 
climate, for which there is no counter- 
part in America. Rain and rain, nothing 
but rain, day after day, penetrating cold 
all the time, and no shelter except holes 
in the ground and pup tents. 
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But in the rain and cold with fires 
taboo the American spirit is holding fast 
and the doughboys are figuring that they 
can stand it, because the boche has to. 
To break up the Kriemhilde Stellung is 
the job given the Americans to do and 
they are going to do it. 

How great is the importance attached 
by the Germans to holding back the 
Americans is shown in a recent order 
of General von der Marwitz, Commander 
in Chief of the Fifth Army, which has 
reached American intelligence officers. 
The order reads: 


It is on the unconquerable resistance of 
the Verdun front that depends the fate of 
a great part of the western front, perhaps 
even of our nation. The Fatherland must 
rest assured that every commander and 
every man realizes the greatness of his 
mission and that he will do his duty to 
the very end. If they do this, the enemy’s 
attack will, as heretofore, break against 
our firm will to hold. 


Oct. 16.—Grand Pré was captured to- 
day by the American troops. East of 


this not inconsiderable town we drove 
our wedge deeper across the Aire River 


The Taking of St. Mihiel Salient 


Immensity of the Operation 
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into the edge of the Bois des Loges, 
reaching a line two miles north of Chev- 
ieres. Meanwhile the French on the left 
pushed their line forward west of Grand 
Pré. 

Grand Pré is an important defense 
point before the Kriemhilde line, and was 
held by the Germans against repeated 
attacks by the Americans for three days. 
It is a junction point for railways that 
feed the enemy. The Germans continue 
a determined effort to hold back the 
Americans, and are succeeding in mak- 
ing the advance painful and slow. 

When we attacked on Sept. 26 between 
the Aisne and the Meuse, the Germans 
had four divisions in line on this battle- 
front. Since then they have had thirteen 
whole divisions and the equipment of two 
more divisions, making a total of fifteen 
extra divisions, of which eight were 
fresh and two were rushed from the 
Champagne front, despite important 
progress being made there by the French 
Fourth Army. The reinforcement has ° 
been four divisions to each division in 
the line when our drive began. 





A correspondent of The Chicago Tribune summarized the preparations of the 
First American Army for the capture of the St. Mihiel salient and the results 


obtained as follows: 


N order to take 152 square miles of ter- 
I ritory and seventy-two villages, cap- 
tured in the crushing of the St. Mihiel 
salient, the American Army first had to 
evolve preparations on colossal lines, be- 
cause the actual action brought into the 
plan hundreds of elements, all of which 
had to co-ordinate smoothly. The 
figures given are estimates made by of- 
ficers directly in touch with the opera- 
tions. 

First, we issued 100,000 detail maps 
covering in minutest detail the character 
of the terrain of the St. Mihiel salient, 
including natural defenses, and telling 
how each was manned and by what 
enemy units. These maps were correct- 
ed in some instances as late as the day 
before the battle opened, and were sup- 





plemented by 40,000 photographs. These 
were for the guidance of the artillery 
and infantry, and were scattered among 
the officers of the whole army a few 
hours before the zero hour. 

Five thousand miles of wire was laid 
in the St. Mihiel salient and on its bor- 
ders before the attack, and immediately 
after the Americans advanced 6,000 tele- 
phone instruments were connected with 
these wires throughout the battle zone. 

When the battle opened on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 12, 1918, trucks started 
northward at a speed of seven miles an 
hour, unreeling wires across No Man’s 
Land until they reached points where the 
reels had to be carried by Signal Corps 
men afoot. 

Such work made it possible for Ameri- 
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can officers whose troops had flanked 
the foe’s trenches to telephone back, in- 
forming the artillery of the exact loca- 
tion of the enemy trenches and in a few 
minutes bringing a deluge of metal on 
the boche. 

Telephone squads carried these lines 
up to the fighting front on Thursday 
morning and soon in the triangular bat- 
tle ground there was a telephone system 
in operation that would have been ade- 
quate to handle the telephone business 
of ‘a city of 100,000, and it was going at 
top efficiency. The branch lines were 
connected with the main axis, which was 
established through the middle of the 
salient. Ten thousand men were busily 
engaged in operating the system... Many 
of the phone exchanges were on wheels. 
Several thousand carrier pigeons supple- 
mented the Signal Corps. 

We captured a tremendous quantity of 
German signal supplies, 500 miles of 
German wire, many switchboards, one 
radio truck, and numerous batteries. 

In the midst of the battle other Sig- 
nal Corps men took more than 10,000 
feet of movie film depicting war scenes 
and many thousands of photographs. 

Extensive hospital facilities were ar- 
ranged, including thirty-five hospital 
trains, 16,000 beds in the advanced 
areas, and 55,000 others further back. 
Happily, less than 10 per cent. of the 
hospital facilities were needed, and 
therefore our surgeons and nurses were 


enabled to give the finest care to our 
wounded and sick, and every attention 
to the German wounded. 

In the course of the operation our 
guns fired approximately 1,500,000 
shells. Forty-eight hundred trucks car- 
ried men and supplies into the lines. 
They were assisted by miles of Ameri- 
can railroads of standard and narrow 
gauge, and the cars were pulled by en- 
gines marked “U. S. A.” 

In addition to restoring this big terri- 
tory to France with an unprecedentedly 
small force the Americans liberated two 
railroads and.a canal from the menace 
of the boche artillery. We took 15,188 
prisoners and the following spoils: One 
hundred and eleven guns, including 
twenty-five of large calibre and seven- 
ty-eight Austrian 77s; forty-two trench 
mortars, two hundred machine guns, 
thirteen trucks, including an ambulance; 
thirty box cars, four locomotives, five 
caissons, forty wagons, and thirty-six 
narrow-gauge cars. 

The quantity of captured munitions is 
still unestimated, but one spot alone 
yielded 4,000 shells for 77s and 350,000 
rounds of rifle cartridges. Twelve thou- 
sand hand grenades were found in one 
place. Four ammunition dumps were 
taken. Large quantities of food, cloth- 
ing, trinkets and many documents bring 
up a total which makes our first venture 
as an individual unit assume character- 
istic American proportions. 


Devastation of Evacuated Regions 


The Germans continued to ruin and 
devastate all towns evacuated up to the 
middle of October, when President Wil- 
son’s mention of such acts as obstacles 
to peace, coupled with the French Cham- 
ber’s formal notification that Germany 
would have to pay for the restoration of 
all cities thus wanontly burned, was 
followed by a sudden change of policy. 
The German newspapers on the evening 
of Oct. 17 published an official notifi- 
cation that the German Army command 
had “brought military measures into 
accord: with the steps taken for the con- 
clusion of peace,” and that the German 


armies had received orders to cease all 
devastation “unless absolutely forced to 
follow this course by the military situa- 
tion for defensive reasons.” According- 
ly, when Lille, Roubaix, Tournai, and 
other cities in France and Belgium were 
evacuated they were spared. 

But before this change occurred Cam- 
brai, Douai, Laon, Lens, and other cities 
were looted and burned. Noyon was 
wantonly destroyed with explosives fired 
by electric devices after its evacuation. 
The same thing was repeated on a scale 
a hundredfold greater in the Aisne 
region. 






















The pillage of Laon was progressive. 
It began with the arrival of the first 
troops, who looted every house and build- 
ing that was not inhabited at the time. 
Later on, the pillage extended to houses 
that were inhabited. It reached its 
height on the departure of the general 
staff of the German Army commanded 
by General von Heeringen. With the 
staff disappeared all the furniture of the 
City Hall. The furniture of private 
houses was “ requisitioned” sometimes, 
and sometimes simply taken. Five million 
eight hundred thousand francs in cash 
(about $1,160,000) was the sum exacted 
from the town, part of it under the 
guise of a war contribution and part as 
fines for different so-called infractions 
of the commandant’s rules. 

Of the 10,000 houses which constituted 
the garden city of Lens, formerly a 
workingman’s paradise, not one remains 
standing. Every house has been de- 
liberately razed and the gardens which 
surrounded most of them have been 
ruined for a long time to come. The 
mines in every case have been flooded. 
The pumping alone will require nearly 
two years. At the great Courrieres 
mines, where one or two pits are already 
in course of restoration, every scrap of 
the surface organization, which was re- 
puted the best in France, has been 






NE of the most important factors of 

the defense in the Eastern Cham- 
pagne on July 15, 1918, was the smooth 
working of the Information Service un- 
der the German bombardment. Each 
pillbox fort in the covering zone was 
supplied with a crate of carrier pigeons, 
and the birds carried back news of every 
movement of the enemy and every phase 
of the fight to the command posts. One 
officer commander, with experience of 
intelligence work, interrogated German 
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destroyed 
limits. 

Measures were taken two or three 
years ago to begin the work of restora- 
tion immediately after the Germans were 
driven out. Even in view of this fore- 
sight, however, it is not believed that 
coal production can be resumed in the 
Lens mine field before eighteen months 
or two years, and even then only a very 
small proportion of the former output 
will be obtainable. Experts report that 
at least five years will be required before 
the pits can be brought back to their 
normal output. 

The mines in the Lens and Douai dis- 
tricts before the war produced 12,000,000 
tons of coal a year. All these mines 
were kept working during the whole pe- 
riod the Germans occupied the localities 
concerned, and an enormous quantity of 
coal was extracted by them. Step by 
step as the Allies advanced, however, the 
mines were systematically ruined. In 
order to prevent use being made of the 
mines which the Allies wrenched from 
the enemy the Germans made each mine 
an enormous tank into which all the sur- 
face water overhead was carefully di- 
rected. The work of rehabilitating the 
French mines has been taken in hand by 
a specially created Government depart- 
ment. 


systematically to the last 


prisoners who were brought into his pill- 
box as they arrived, and sent back the 
information derived from the bewildered 
Germans by pigeon post almost as 
quickly as it could have been telegraphed. 

In another case the garrison of a pill- 
box sent back by pigeon a request that 
artillery should immediately open on 
the ground around their stronghold, 
taking no thought for their own safety, 
as the Germans were about to surround 
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Pushing War Activities at Home 


New Draft Involving Nearly 13,000,000 Men Doubles the 
Size of the United States Army 





URSUANT to the United States 
Government’s plan to have ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 men under 
arms before the Summer of 1919, 

the third draft registration, embracing all 

male citizens between the ages of 18 and 

45, inclusive, took place throughout the 

country on Sept. 12, 1918, as recorded in 

detail in the preceding issue of CURRENT 

History. Provost Marshal General 

Crowder had estimated that about 12,- 

780,000 should be the number of new 

registrants if all the men between 18 and 

21 years and 32 and 45 years, inclusive, 

responded to the call under the Selective 

Service act. The actual total, as an- 

nounced a month later, was 12,966,594, 

or more than 186,000 in excess of the 

estimate. With the men previously reg- 
istered under the first and second drafts 

this made a grand total of 23,456,021 

registered since the country entered the 

war. 

Youths who had not yet completed 
their nineteenth year were placed in a 
separate group to be called last into 
service, and questionnaires were prompt- 
ly dispatched to youths of 19 and 20, 
and to men of 32 to 36, inclusive, pre- 
paratory to sending them to canton- 
ments for training as soon as possible 
after the draft. 

On Sept. 30 the drawing to decide the 
order in which the registrants should be 
called into service took place at Wash- 
ington in the same room of the Senate 
Office Building where the first draft had 
been held. President Wilson, blind- 
folded with a cloth taken from the cov- 
ering of one of the chairs used at the 
signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, drew the first number amid 
cheers from the onlookers. The capsule 
that he drew bore the number 322, which 
meant that each man who happened to 
have this number opposite his name in 
the local registration lists throughout 


[PeRIop or Sepr. 18 To Ocr. 18, 1918] 


the country would be the first to be 
called to the colors there in his class. 
The drawing of the rest of the 17,000 
key numbers went on continuously for 
the next twenty hours, when Provost 
Marshal General Crowder took the last 





PRESIDENT WILSON, BLINDFOLDED, 
ABOUT TO DRAW THE FIRST CAPSULE 
FROM THE JAR THAT DETERMINED 
THE FORTUNES OF 13,000,000 MEN, 


capsule from the big bowl. Thus ended 
the drafting of a grand total of more 
than 23,000,000 potential soldiers, includ- 
ing the 9,000,000 or more in the first 
draft, July 20, 1917, and the 1,000,000 
youths in the second draft who had 
reached the age of 21 by June 5, 1918. 
The third draft differed from its pred- 
ecessors in that it allowed enlarged op- 
portunities for exemption. Men under 
the earlier drafts had to offer their own 
claims for exemption. At the time of 
the third draft, in view of the increasing 
labor shortage, the Government invited 
employers to file claims in behalf of em- 
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ployes engaged in essential industries, 
with the assurance that such claims 


would be seriously considered, even 
though the registrant himself might de- 
cline to claim exemption. It was an- 
nounced that each of the 156 district 
draft boards would have the assistance 
of a Board of Industrial Advisers in de- 
ciding questions of exemption; the latter 
board was to consist of three members, 
one appointed by the Department of La- 
bor, one by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the third by the District Board it- 
self. In large districts, such as New 
York and Chicago, the number of ad- 
visers would be increased. 

The “master list” of 17,000 draft 
numbers, after being carefully rechecked 
by the military authorities at Washing- 
ton, was printed in a 68-page pamphlet 
and mailed on Oct. 5 to the more than 
4,500 local exemption boards in the 
United States. With the lists went in- 
structions as to the method to be used 


in classifying registrants, so that no 


difficulty should be encountered in fixing 
the order in which men of Class 1—aged 
19 to 86 years, inclusive—were to be 
called to the training camps. Many men 
had already presented themselves for ex- 
amination, waiving exemption, and prep- 
arations were well under way to have 
the camps partly filled by the end of 
October. 


SPANISH INFLUENZA 


During September and October, how- 
ever, an epidemic of the disease known 
as Spanish influenza gained increasing 
headway throughout the country, espe- 
cially in the training camps, where its, 
frequent complication with pneumonia 
caused many fatalities. On Oct. 11, for 
instance, the influenza cases reported to 
the Surgeon General numbered 12,024, 
pneumonia cases 2,824, and deaths 892. 


The figures each day for several weeks: 


were similarly large. At the date named 
the total number of influenza cases at 
camps since the beginning of the epi- 
demic had reached 223,000; pneumonia 
cases, 27,907, and deaths, 8,335. By Oct. 
17 the deaths in army and navy camps 
had exceeded 11,000. 

In view of these facts General Crowder 
canceled the calls for the entrainment 


tions bill. 
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between Oct. 7 and 11 of 142,000 men 
who had been inducted into service under 
previous drafts, while the calling of the 
men of the new draft to the cantonments 
was temporarily suspended. Meanwhile, 
the epidemic swept the whole country, 
causing the closing of schools, churches, 
theatres, and seriously handicapping 
business in all the larger cities. Illinois 
had 300,000 cases on Oct. 16, Pennsyl- 
vania 300,000, Virginia 200,000, and 
other States reported similar figures. 
The War Department announced, how- 
ever, that there would be no pause in 
the transportation of troops overseas. 


COST OF ENLARGED ARMY 


A bill officially designated as “the 
first Appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 1, 1919,” was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
on Oct. 16. It carried a total of cash 
and authorizations of $6,645,755,666, of 
which $6,152,062,704 was for the army, 
$107,217,778 for the navy, and $86, 
475,183 for civil service, including $70,- 
000,000 to pay dependents of soldiers. 
The total of the estimates was $8,886,- 
131,651. This amount was sought in 
addition to $17,500,000,000 provided by 
the annual Army bill and the Fortifica- 
It will bring the total of ap- 
propriations and authorizations for the 
year up to $36,000,000,000. 

The following statement was made by 
General March, Chief of Staff, concern- 
ing the forces for whose support, equip- 
ment, and transportation these great 


sums are designed: 


We propose to have 4,850,000 men, in- 
volving eighty divisions in France and 
eighteen divisions at home. The esti- 
mated status of thes army on Sept. 17 
shows that there are in the United States 
1,422,768 men; there are in France, or on 
the high seas, en route to France, 1,708,- 
437 men; there are in Siberia, our island 
possessions, and elsewhere, including the 
Panama garrison and Alaska garrison, 
69,958 men. This gives us for the entire 
American Army, as well as it can be 
estimated today, 3,201,162 men. That does 
not include marines, but the number of 
rrarines turned over to the army in 
¥rance or embarked for there is 19,821. 

In drawing up the military program, we 
have determined, first, the maximum 
number of troops we propose to use 
abroad, and then the number of troops 
necessary to hold in the United States to 
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feed into those divisions. We have de- 
termined that number abroad at eighty 
divisions. 


The scheme that has been worked out 
for the whole fiscal year of the number 
of divisions per month that will have to be 
obtained in order to keep the machine go- 
ing corresponds quite closely to the num- 
ber of troops that we are sending abroad 
each month. For instance, in July we 
shipped six divisions abroad. As those 
six divisions went, carrying 300,000 men, 
we got from General Crowder 300,000 more 
men to take their places. In August the 
same thing happened. 

General March announced on Oct. 11 
that 1,900,000 American troops had been 
transported to Europe, and on Oct. 19 he 
told a Senate committee that the num- 
ber sent abroad had passed the 2,000,000 
mark. 


INTERESTING DETAILS 


General Crowder stated on Oct. 16 
that of the 2,750,000 men who would 
have to be called to maintain the pro- 
gram of ninety-eight divisions, 50 per 
cent. would come from the 19 to 36 
class, leaving 1,350,000 to be supplied 
by the 37 to 45 and 18 to 19 classes. 
The immensity of the military pro- 
gram is indicated in detached items, 
such as General Crowder’s announce- 
ment that motor cycles with side cars 
were to be constructed to carry 233,000 
fighting men; that the army aviation 
program contemplated training 30,000 
aviators, of whom 8,390 were already in 
France and 6,210 in this country. It was 
stated that there would be a total of 450 
flying squadrons, that 329 balloons had 
been produced to date, that thirty-nine 
balloon companies were already organ- 
ized, and that there were enough bal- 
loons ready to equip 162 companies. 

An indication of the scope of the sup- 
ply problem is seen in the fact that at 
one French port 147 warehouses have 
been built, each 500 feet in length. At 
this place the working force includes 
13,000 engineer troops, 7,000 stevedores, 
8,000 civilian laborers, 1,000 German 
prisoners and 1,000 infantry, in all 30,- 
000 men carrying on American activities 
at this one port. The five main French 
ports have a capacity for unloading 30,- 
000 tons of army goods every day, or an 
average of about thirty pounds per man 
for every American soldier in France. 


Food Administrator Hoover stated, 
Sept. 21, that in the year ending July 1, 
1919, it would be necessary to ship 
abroad for the American Army and the 
allied and neutral nations 17,550,000 tons 
of meats, fats, breadstuffs, sugar and 
feed grains. This total, he said, repre- 
sented 5,730,000 tons more than were 
shipped in the year ended July 1, 1918, 
and would require continued self-denial 
on the part of the American people. 


FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


The Fourth Liberty Loan campaign— 
for the floating of $6,000,000,000 in war 
bonds bearing 4% per cent. interest—be- 
gan Sept. 28 and ended Oct. 19. The 
loan was the largest in history; the sub- 
scriptions fell somewhat below the esti- 
mated rate of progress during the earlier 
weeks of the campaign, but a whirlwind 
effort at the end brought the total to 
a figure well above the desired $6,000,- 
000,000. 

The campaign was marked by interest- 
ing incidents in every city. Some of those 
in New York may be recorded as typical. 
President Wilson visited New York on 
“ Liberty Day,” Oct. 12, and marched at 
the head of a great parade. Fifth Ave- 
nue was decorated with flags to an ex- 
tent unprecedented and was tempora- 
rily rechristened the “Avenue of the 
Allies,” under which name it gave the 
title to a memorable poem by Alfred 
Noyes. 

Later President Wilson autographed 
the subscriptions made at a New York 
theatre, where $750,000 was raised. Miss 
Geraldine Farrar, an opera star, sang 
$2,000,000 out of the pockets of those 
present at a dinner. Mr. Schwab at an- 
other dinner raised $52,000,000. A young 
girl climbed a ladder of fifty rungs in 
Wall Street, each rung counting for a 
ubscription for a $50 bond. A large sum 
was realized at a young folks’ gathering, 
where the star part was played by a 
small dog, who snarled violently at every 
mention of the Kaiser. Douglas Fair- 
banks flew from Washington to New 
York in a Curtiss biplane, with a 16-cent 
stamp on a tag in his buttonhole to indi- 
cate that he was third class mail matter, 


. and sold $2,000,000 in bonds at the jour- 


ney’s end. The five New York Borough 
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Presidents assembled on Oct. 18 at the 
Altar of Liberty in Madison Square to 
await the coming of homing pigeons, the 


241 
order of whose finish was to decide the 
way in which the officials should sub- 
scribe $260,000 to the loan. 


United States the Greatest Insurance Company 


The War Risk Insurance Bureau is 
now carrying a total of soldiers’ insur- 
ance greater than the combined risks of 
the twenty largest insurance companies 
in the world. By Sept. 1, 1918, the in- 
surance on the lives of soldiers and 
sailors issued by the Government amount- 
ed to twenty billions of dollars. This 
was more than one-half the total of all 
other insurance on lives in the United 
States. 

The limit of insurance that the men 
are permitted to take is $10,000. At the 
outset, the Government estimated that 
not more than half the men entitled to it 
would take out insurance. It was thought 
also that the policies would not average 
more than $2,000 each. Both of these 
forecasts were incorrect; 80 per cent. 
have taken out policies, and the average 
policy is for $8,200. 

The enlisted man with family is re- 
quired to allot one-half his pay, or $15 
per month, to his family. The Govern- 
ment adds $15 per month to this for the 
wife and $7.50 for each child up to a 
total of $50 per month. At the time of 
the summary on which these statements 
are based 780,000 checks were being sent 
out monthly. In June disbursements 
amounted to $21,000,000. 

The policy’s value is based on the 
American Experience Tables of Mor- 
tality at 3% per cent. interest, without 
expense loading, the Government paying 
the expenses. The $10,000 policy entitles 


the beneficiary to $57.50 per month for 
twenty years; a total of $13,800. 

It is planned to arrange for com- 
mutation of these monthly payments and 
the discharge, in whole or in part, by a 
lump payment whose present value will 
equal that of the twenty years of month- 
ly payments. : 

The law creating the War Risk Bureau 
was passed in October, 1917. The rate 
established makes the insurance of the 
soldier or sailor at 30 years of age about 
$8 per annum per $1,000. The rate, under 
the same conditions, that was fixed on by 
the insurance companies when they were 
negotiating with the Government was 
$37.50. In the Government view this was 
far too high, and was based on an exces- 
sive estimate of deaths that would occur 
in the service. Hence the decision of the 
Government to undertake the work itself. 

One advantage expected to result from 
national insurance is a reduction in pen- 
sions to be paid after the war. The high- 
water mark in civil war pensions was 
reached forty years after the end of the 
war. It is proposed under the present 
plan to make the insurance indemnities 
take the place of pensions, with the ad- 
vantage over the latter of giving the 
beneficiary the bulk of his money at the 
start, when he presumably needs it most. 
This is not to say that a pension plan in 
some form may not be later established. 
On that point the Government has not 
pronounced a decision. 
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Prince Maximilian’s Peace Drive 


Text of the New German Chancellor’s 
Correspondence With President Wilson 


RESIDENT WILSON’S Metropol- 

itan Opera House speech in New 

York on Sept. 27, 1918, which will 

be found in full on Pages 251-254 of 
this magazine, became the basis of a new 
attempt on the part of the Central Pow- 
ers to secure a negotiated peace. Con- 
tinued German reverses on the western 
front and the collapse of Bulgaria in the 
Balkans had greatly increased the desire 
of the Kaiser to conclude some kind of 
peace before meeting irretrievable disas- 
ter in France and Belgium. Information 
reaching Washington through diplomatic 
channels indicated that Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg himself, confronted with 
lack of ammunition as well as of man 
power, was the chief force behind the de- 
mand for a new Chancellor and a new 
peace drive, despite the failure of the 
one attempted a month before through 
Austria-Hungary. 

Prince Maximilian of Baden succeeded 
Count von Hertling as Imperial Chancel- 
lor on Sept. 30, and proceeded at once, in 
conjunction with Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, to launch the new movement for 
peace negotiations. He was ready to 
make greater concessions than Germany 
had ever offered before. On the night of 
Oct. 4-5 he sent to President Wilson, 
through the Swiss Government, the fol- 
lowing note: 


The German Government requests the 
President of the United States to take in 
hand the restoration of peace, acquaint 
all the belligerent States with this re- 
quest, and invite them to send plenipo- 
tentiaries for the purpose of opening ne- 
gotiations. 

It accepts the program set forth by the 
President of the United States in his 
message to Congress on Jan. 8, and in 
his later pronouncements, especially his 
speech of Sept. 27, as a basis for peace 
negotiations. 

With a view to avoiding further blood- 
shed, the German Government requests 
the immediate conclusion of an armistice 
on land and water and in the air. 


TEXT OF REICHSTAG SPEECH 
The foregoing note was followed on 


Oct. 5 with an important speech before 
the German Reichstag, in which the new 
Chancellor outlined his peace policy. The 
text of this address, as cabled by The 
Associated Press, is as follows: 


In accordance with the Imperial decree 
of Sept. 30, the German Empire has under- 
gone a basic alteration of its political 
leadership. As successor to Count George 
F. von Hertling, whose services in behalf 
of the Fatherland deserve the highest 
acknowledgment, I have been summoned 
by the Emperor to lead the new Govern- 
ment. In accordance with the Govern- 
mental method now introduced, I submit 
to the Reichstag, publicly and without de- 
lay, the principles upon which I propose 
to conduct the grave responsibilities of 
the office. 


These principles were firmly established 
by the agreement of the Federated Gov- 
ernments and the leaders of the majority 
parties in this honorable House before I 
decided to assume the duties of Chan- 
cellor. They contain, therefore, not 
only my own _ confession of politi- 
eal faith, but that of an overwhelm- 
ing portion of the German _ peoples’ 
representatives—that is, of the Ger- 
man Nation—which has constituted the 
Reichstag on the basis of a general, equal, 
and secret franchise, and according to 
their will. Only the fact that I know the 
conviction and will of the majority of the 
people are back of me has given me 
strength to take upon myself conduct of 
the empire’s affairs in this hard and 
earnest time in which we are living. 


One man’s shoulders would be too weak 
to carry alone the tremendous responsi- 
bility which falls upon the Government 
at present. Only if the people take active 
part, in the broadest sense of the word, 
in deciding their destinies; in other words, 
if responsibility also extends to the ma- 
jority of their freely elected political lead- 
ers, can the leading statesman confidently 
assume his part of the responsibility in 
the service of folk and Fatherland. 


My resolve to do this has been especially 
lightened for me by the fact that promi- 
nent leaders of the laboring class have 
found a way in the new Government to 
the highest offices of the empire. I see 
therein a sure guarantee that the new 
Government will be supported by the firm 
confidence of the broad masses of the peo- 
ple, without whose true support the whole 
undertaking would be condemned to fail- 
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ure in advance. Hence, what I say today 
is not only in my own name and those of 
my official helpers, but in the name of the 
German people. 


PROGRAM OF NEW GOVERNMENT 


The program of the majority parties, 
upon which I take my stand, contains, 
first, an acceptance of the answer of the 
former Imperial Government to Pope 
Benedict’s note of Aug. 1, 1916, and an 
unconditional acceptance of the Reichs- 
tag resolution of July 19, the same year. 
It further declares willingness to join a 
general league of nations based on the 
foundation of equal rights for all, both 
strong and weak. 

It considers the solution of the Bel- 
gian question to lie in the complete re- 
habilitation (wiederherstellung) of Bel- 
gium, particularly of its independence 
and territorial integrity. An effort shall 
also be made to reach an understanding 
on the question of indemnity. 

The program will not permit the peace 
treaties hitherto concluded to be a hin- 
drance to the conclusion of a general 
peace. 

Its particular aim is that popular rep- 
resentative bodies shall be formed imme- 
diately on a broad basis in the Baltic 
provinces, in Lithuania, and Poland. We 
will promote the realization of necessary 
preliminary conditions therefor without 
delay by the introduction of civilian rule. 
All these lands shall regulate their Con- 
stitutions and their relations with neigh- 
boring peoples without external inter- 
ference. 

In the matter of international policies 
I have taken a clear stand through the 
manner in which the formation of the 
Government was brought about. Upon 
my motion, leaders of the majority par- 
ties were summoned for direct advice. 
It was my conviction, gentlemen, that 
unity of imperial leadership should be 
assured, but not through mere schismatic 
party allegiance by the different members 
of the Government. I considered almost 
still more important the unity of ideas. 
I proceeded from this viewpoint, and 
have, in making my selections, laid 
greatest weight on the fact that the mem- 
bers of the new Imperial Government 
stand on a basis of a just peace of jus- 
tice, regardless of the war situation, and 
that they have openly declared this to be 
their standpoint at the time when we 
stood at the height of our military suc- 
cesses, 

I am -convinced that the manner in 
which imperial leadership is now consti- 
tuted, with the co-operation of the Reichs- 
tag, is not something ephemeral, and that 
when peace comes a Government cannot 
again be formed which does not find 
support in the Reichstag and does not 
draw its leaders therefrom. 
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The war has conducted us beyond the 
old multifarious and disrupted party life, 
which made it so difficult to put into 
execution a uniform and decisive political 
wish. The formation of a majority means 
the formation of a political will, and an 
indisputable result of the war has been 
that in Germany, for the first time, great 
parties have joined together in a firm, 
harmonious program and have thus come 
into position to determine for themselves 
the fate of th2 people. 


ALTERATION OF CONSTITUTION 


This thought will never die. This devel- 
opment will never be retracted, and I 
trust, so long as Germany’s fate is ringed 
about by dangers, those sections of the 
people outside the majority parties and 
whose representative: do not b2long to the 
Government will put aside all that sepa- 
rates us and will give the Fatherland 
what is the Fatherland’s. 

This development necessitates an altera- 
tion of our Constitution’s provisions along 
the lines of the imperial decree of Sept. 30, 
which shall make it possible that these 
members of the Reichstag who entered 
the Government will retain their seats in 
the Reichstag. A bill to this end has been 
submitted to the Federal States and will 
immediately be made the subject of their 
consideration and decision. 

Gentlemen, let us remember the words 
spoken by the Emperor on Aug. 4, 1914, 
which I permitted myself to paraphrase 
last December at Karlsruhe: ‘* There 
are, in fact, parties, but they are all 
German parties.’’ 

Political developments in Prussia, the 
principal German Federal State, must 
proceed in the spirit of these words of 
the Emperor, and the message of the King 
of Prussia promising the democratic fran- 
chise must be fulfilled quickly and com- 
pletely. I do not doubt, also, that those 
Federal States which still lag behind in 
the development of their constitutional 
conditions will resolutely follow Prussia’s 
example. 

For the present, as the example of all 
belligerent States demonstrates, the ex- 
traordinary powers which a condition of 
siege compels cannot be dispensed with, 
but close relations between the military 
and civilian authorities must be estab- 
lished which will make it possible that 
in all not purely military questions, and 
hence especially as to censorship and 
right of assemblage, the attitude of the 
civilian executive authorities shall make 
itself heard and that final decision shall 
be placed under the Chancellor’s respon- 
sibility. 

To this end, the order of the Emperor 
will be sent to the military commanders. 
With Sept. 30, the day of the decree, be- 
gan a new epoch in Germany’s internal 
history. The internal policy whose basic 
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principles are therein laid down is of de- 
ciding importance on the question of 
peace or war. 

The striking force which the Govern- 
ment has in its strivings for peace de- 
pends on whether it has behind it the 
united, firm, and unshakable will of the 
peopie. Only when our enemies feel that 
the German people stand united back of 
their chosen leaders—then only can words 
become deeds. 


PROTECTION OF LABOR 


At the peace negotiations the German 
Government will use its efforts to the end 
that the treaties shall contain provisions 
concerning the protection of labor and 
insurance of laborers, which provisions 
shall oblige the treaty-making States to 
institute in their respective lands within a 
prescribed time a minimum of similar, or 
at least equally, efficient institutions for 
the security of life and health, as for the 
care of laborers in case of illness, acci- 
dent, or invalidism. 

Of direct importance are the conclu- 
sions which the Government in the brief 
span of its existence has been able to 
draw from the situation in which it finds 
itself and to apply practical'y to the 
situation. More than four years of blood- 
iest struggle against a world of numer- 
ically superior enemies are behind us, 
years full of the hardest battles and most 
painful sacrifices. Nevertheless, we are 
of strong heart and full of confident faith 
in our strength, resolved to bear still 
heavier sacrifices for our honor and free- 
dom and for the happiness of our postere- 
ity, if it cannot be otherwise. 

We remember with deep and warm 
gratitude our brave troops, who, under 
splendid leadership, have accomplished 
almost superhuman deeds throughout the 
whole war and whose past deeds are a 
sure guarantee that the fate of us all will 
also in future be in good and dependable 
hands in their keeping. For months a 
continuous, terrible, and murderous battle 
has been raging in the west. Thanks to 
the incomparable heroism of our army, 
which will live as an immortal, glorious 
page in the history of the German people 
for all times, the front is unbroken. 


This proud consciousness permits us to 
look to the future with confidence. But, 
just because we are inspired by this feel- 
ing and the conviction that it is also our 
duty to make certain that the bloody 
struggle be not protracted for a single 
day beyond the moment when the close of 
the war seems possible to us which does 
not affect our honor, I have, therefore, 
not waited until today to take a step to 
further the idea of peace. 

Supported by the consent of all duly 
authorized persons in the empire, and by 
consent of all our allies acting in concert 
with us, I sent on the night of Oct. 4-5, 


— 


through the mediation of Switzerland, a 
note to the President of the United States, 
in which I requested him to take up the 
bringing about of peace and to communi- 
cate to this end with all the belligerent 
States. 


NEW GOVERNMENT'S VIEWS 


The note will reach Washington today 
or tomorrow. It is directed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States because he, in 
his message to Congress Jan. 8, 1918, and 
in his later proclamations, particularly in 
his New York speech of Sept. 27, proposed 
& program for a general peace which we 
can accept as a basis for negotiations. 


I have taken this step not only for the 
salvation of Germany and its allies, but 
of all humanity, which has been suffering 
for years through the war. 


I have taken it also because I believe 
the thoughts regarding the future well- 
being of the nation which were proclaimed 
by Mr. Wilson are in accord with the 
general ideas cherished by th2 new Ger- 
man Government and with it the over- 
whelming majority of our people. 

So far as I am personally concerned, in 
earlier speeches to other assemblages, my 
hearers will testify that the conception 
which I hold of a future peace has under- 
gone no change since I was intrusted with 
the leadership of the empire’s affairs. 

1 see, hence, no distinction whatever 
between the national and international 
mandates of duty in respect of peace. 
For me the deciding factor is solely that 
all participants shall with equal honesty 
acknowledge these mandates as binding 
and respect them, as is the case with me 
and with the other members of our new 
Government. And so, with an inner 
peace, which my clear conscience as a 
man and as a servant of the people gives 
me, and which rests at the same time 
upon firm faith in this great and true 
people, this people capable of every de- 
votion, and upon their glorious armed 
power, I await the outcome of the first 
action which I have taken as the leading 
statesman of the empire. 


Whatever this outcome may be, I know 
it will find Germany firmly resolved and 
united either for an upright peace which 
rejects every selfish violation of the 
rights of others or for a closing of the 
struggle for life and death to which our 
people would be forced without our own 
fault if the answer to our note of the 
powers opposed to us should be dictated 
by a will to destroy us. 

I do not despair over the thought that 
this second alternative may come. I 
know the greatness of the mighty powers 
yet possessed by our people, and I know 
that the incontrovertible conviction that 
they were only fighting for our life as a 
nation would double these powers. 
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I hope, however, for the sake of all 
mankind that the President of the United 
States will receive our offer as we mean 
it. Then the door would be opened to a 
speedy, honorable peace of ,justice and 
reconciliation for us, as well as for our 
opponents. 


On the same day Prince Maximilian 
sent a telegram to Baron Burian, Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, saying: 
“The glorious deeds of our armies, and 
the determination of our peoples to de- 
fend themselves in loyal co-operation 
with their Governments, will, with God’s 
help, lead us to an honorable peace.” 
Baron Burian replied that all his 
thoughts and efforts were “in loyal co- 
operation with the Imperial German 
Government, directed toward bringing 
the blessing of an honorable peace as 
soon as possible to our admirable armies 
and peoples.” 


AUSTRIA’S EXPLANATION 


An elucidation of the peace efforts of 
the Central Powers, intended for the peo- 
ple of Austria-Hungary, appeared in the 
Vienna newspapers of Oct. 6, with the 
explanation that the article emanated 
from “ well-informed circles.” Its evi- 
dently official origin and its rapid sketch 
of past peace efforts entitle it to a place 
in the record of the subject. It reads as 
follows: 


It is first to be emphasized that this 
step by Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Germany is not to be regarded as a de- 
cision taken suddenly under the stress of 
military events. It constitutes rather, in 
the history of our peace policy, the last 
link in the chain of logical and continual 
evolution, regard being paid at the same 
time to the latest internal political devel- 
opments in Germany. 


As is known, the point of departure of 
our peace policy was Baron Burian’s note 
of December, 1916. The step then taken 
was of a very vague character. The con- 
ditions were not described, but only indi- 
cated in broad outlines. 

In the course of the development the 
conditions have become crystallized. Dur- 
ing February, March, and April expres- 
sions regarding a general and just peace 
without annexations or compensations 
came into currency. 

Subsequently the idea of establishing an 
international court of arbitration and a 
reduction of armament was discussed, 
and, further, the principle of freedom of 
the seas was proclaimed, and, finally, 
the principle was set forth that economic 








wars and economic oppression after the 
war must be prevented. Out of these 
guiding principles has arisen the present 
program. 

All these points, it will be recalled, 
were accepted by Count Czernin, (former 
Austrian Foreign Minister,) in speeches 
and interviews, as a suitable basis for 
peace negotiations, and finally received 
the approval also of the German Reichs- 
tag, so that uniformity in the conception 
of the allies (Teutonic) thereby found 
expression. 


Then followed the peace note of Pope 
Benedict, whose proposals and funda- 
mental ideas were accepted by us as 
forming an acceptable basis. Only Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his note of Jan. 8, 1918, 
in his fourteen points made proposals and 
proclaimed principles which substantially 
accorded with the program of the Central 
Powers. 


Count Czernin and Count von Hertling 
described President Wilson’s proposals, 
apart from a reserve regarding certain 
points, as a suitable basis for peace. The 
Austro-Hungarian delegations and the 
German Reichstag have described their 
attitude toward these proposals in a 
similar manner. It should be noted also 
that it was always President Wilson who 
occupied himself with a concrete peace 
program, while the Entente adhered to 
its intentions of cdnquest. Then came 
Baron Burian’s last proposal for a pre- 
liminary discussion by the belligerent 
powers. 


NEW HOPE OF PEACE 


The proposal was rejected by President 
Wilson, not, however, with, the intention 
of cutting off peace discussion, because 
in his speech of Sept. 27 he again reverted 
to it and in an objective manner set forth 
the necessity of a just peace—a peace that 
would not be one-sided, but just to both 
sides, and thus fulfill the principle of high 
justice to all. 


At this moment of the proclamation of 
this principle of equal justice for all 
parties it became clear that it was pos- 
sible in this manner to come near to at- 
taining peace, because the principle of the 
elimination of any one-sided preference 
provides for the solution of a group of 
difficult questions. 

In the consideration of the further cir- 
cumstance that owing to the internal po- 
litical change in Germany certain difficul- 
ties were cleared out of the way, it he- 
came clear that a uniform decision of the 
Central Powers regarding peace could be 
affected. On this day of the new German 
Government’s entering office we are in a 
position to undertake a step which reaches 
as far back as the beginning of 1917. 


This step was not born of the events of 
the moment but continually had won its 
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way through in the course of a natural 
development. 

In the circumstances we expect our step 
will lead to rapprochement and discus- 
sion. At the same time in expressing this 
hope we do not know how the Entente and 
President Wilson will view this step. It 
is, however, politically justified on the 
ground alone that President Wilson rep- 
resents sole power and is not politically 
bound to the Entente. 

In a formal manner it is also pointed 
out that our step is not to be inter- 
preted as a request for mediation. This is 
out of the question, as only a neutral 
could act as mediator. We approach Pres- 
ident Wilson because the points formu- 
lated by him represent a basis on which 
we could negotiate. 

Our step will assuredly be regarded gen- 
erally as oné of great histori¢ moment. In 
the note it is expressed with full clearness 
that the much-calumniated Central Pow- 
ers are pursuing no imperialistic policy, 
and, moreover, their conditions are in full 
accord with their program of defense. 

Should our proposal not be accepted, then 
our opponents will have to undertake full 
responsibility. The note is presented sep- 
arately because the allies (Teutonic) are 
represented in America by protecting 
States—we by Sweden, Germany by Switz- 
erland. 

The note at this moment has already 
been handed to the American Ministers at 
Stockholm and Berne. 


In Berlin excited crowds on the even- 
ing of Oct. 6 tore from the hands of 
newsdealers special editions of the news- 
papers containing the speech of Prince 
Maximilian amid shouts of “ Peace has 
come!” “Peace at last!” A note of 
doubt and warning against overconfi- 
dence, however, pervaded a large section 
of the German press, apart from the Pan 
German irreconcilables. President Wil- 
son’s New York speech of Sept. 27, hith- 
erto ignored by the German press, ap- 
peared in full in Berlin newspapers of 
Oct. 5, and everything was done by the 
Government to centre attention and re- 
sponsibility upon the President in the 
matter. 


PRESIDENT'S FIRST REPLY 


Replying to the note of Prince Maxi- 
milian, President Wilson sent the follow- 
ing through the Swiss Chargé d’Affaires 
to the German Chancellor: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 8, 1918. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge, 
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on behalf of the President, your note of 
Oct. 6, inclosing a communication from 
the German Government to the President, 
and I am instructed by the President to 
request you to make the following com- 
munication to the Imperial German 
Chancellor: 

‘* Before making reply to the request of 
the Imperial German Government, and in 
order that that reply shall be as candid 
and straightforward as the momentous 
interests involved require, the President 
of the United States deems it necessary 
to assure himself of the exact meaning of 
the note of the Imperial Chancellor. 
Does the Imperial Chancellor mean that 
the Imperial German Government accepts 
the terms laid down by the President in 
his address to the Congress of the United 
States on the 8th of January last and in 
subsequent addresses, and that its object 
in entering into discussions would be 
only to agree upon the practical details 
of their application? 

“The President feels bound to say with 
regard to the suggestion of an armistice 
that he would not feel at liberty to pro- 
pose a cessation of arms to the Govern- 
ments with which the Government of the 
United States is associated against the 
Central Powers so long as the armies of 
those powers are upon their soil. The 
good faith of any discussion would mani- 
festly depend upon the consent of the 
Central Powers immediately to withdraw 
their forces everywhere from invaded 
territory. 

““The President also feels that he is 
justified in asking whether the Imperial 
Chancellor is speaking merely for the 
constituted authorities of the empire who 
have so far conducted the war. He 
deems the answer to these questions vital 
from every point of view.’’ 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my high consideration. 

ROBERT LANSING. 
To Mr. Frederick Oederlin, Chargé 
dad’ Affaires of Switzerland, ad interim 
in charge of German interests in the 
United States. 


This reply, being of an unexpected na- 
ture, caused a vast variety of comments 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Mingled 
sentiments of approval and of disap- 
pointment that the President had re- 
frained from abruptly rejecting the Ger- 
man overtures were expressed at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, but the prevailing 
view was one of willingness to await re- 
sults. In England the press comment was 
overwhelmingly favorable. In France the 
note was regarded as a clever diplomatic 
move, placing the task of a difficult re- 
ply upon the German Government. 
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GERMANY’S FIRST REPLY 


The response of the German Govern- 
ment to President Wilson’s queries bore 
the signature of Dr. W. S. Solf, the 
Colonial Secretary, who had been ap- 
pointed Imperial Foreign Secretary on 
Oct. 6. His message, wirelessed from 
Nauen, picked up in France and cabled 
to Washington, appeared in the news- 
papers of the United States on the 13th, 
though the official text, coming through 
diplomatic channels, did not reach Wash- 
ington until the next day. It employed 
the phrase “ German Government” in- 
stead of “Imperial German Govern- 
ment” throughout its text, which fol- 
lows: 

BERLIN, Oct. 12, 1918. 

In reply to the questions of the President 
of the United States of America, the Ger- 
man Government hereby declares: 

The German Government has accepted 
the terms laid down by President Wilson 
in his address of Jan. 8 and in his sub- 
sequent addresses on the foundation of 
a@ permanent peace of justice. Conse- 
quently its object in entering into discus- 
sion would be only to agree upon practi- 
cal details of the application of these 
terms. The German Government believes 
that the Governments of the powers asso- 
ciated with the Government of the United 
States also take the position taken by 
President Wilson in his address. 

The German Government, in accordance 
with the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
for the purpose of bringing about an ar- 
mistice, declares itself ready to comply 
with the proposition of the President in 
regard to evacuation. The German Gov- 
ernment suggests that the President may 
occasion the meeting of a mixed commis- 
sion for making the necessary arrange- 
ments concerning the evacuation. 

The present German Government, which 
has undertaken the responsibility for this 
step toward peace, has been formed by 
conferences and in agreement with the 
great majority oz the Reichstag. The 
Chancellor, supported in all his actions 
by the will of this majority, speaks in the 
name of the German Government and of 
the German people. 

(Signed) SOLF, 
State Secretary of Foreign Office. 


Comment in Berlin and Vienna was re- 
ported to be unanimous in expressing the 
view that the German Chancellor’s note 
was an unselfish peace offer, in which 
Germany, undefeated, was willing to sac- 
rifice her military advantage over the 
Allies for the good of humanity. The 
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German people generally leaped to the 
conclusion that the offer would be ac- 
cepted. The excitement was said to be 
extraordinary. An Amsterdam dispatch 
to a London paper declared: “ People in 
“Berlin are kissing one another in the 
“streets, though they are perfect stran- 
“oers,and shouting peace congratulations 
“to each other. The only words heard 
“anywhere in Germany are ‘ Peace at 
6é last.’ 2”? 


PRESIDENT’S SECOND REPLY 


The interval between the first and sec- 
ond notes of the President was marked 
by fresh devastations in France and by 
new submarine atrocities, notably the 
sinking of the British mail steamer Lein- 
ster, with the loss of hundreds of lives 
of noncombatants} including more than a 
hundred women and children. These 
events helped to shape his second reply, 
which was addressed to the Swiss Chargé 
d’Affaires at Washington, and whi 
read as follows: : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 14, 1918. 
Sir:, 7n reply to the communication of 
the German Government, dated the 12th 
inst., which,you handed me today, I have 
the honor to request you to transmit the 
following answers: 


The unqualified acceptance by the pres- 
ent German Government and by a large 
majority of the German Reichstag of the 
terms laid down by the President of the 
United States of America in his address 
to the Congress of the United States on 
the 8th of January, 1918, and in his sub- 
sequent addresses justifies the President 
in making a frank and direct statement of 
his decision with regard to the communi- 
cations of the German Government of the 
8th and 12th of October, 1918. 


It must be clearly understood that the 
process of evacuation and the conditions 
of an armistice are matters which must 
be left to the judgment and advice of the 
military advisers of the Government of 
the United States and the allied Govern- 
ments, and the President feels it his duty 
to say that no arrangement can be ac- 
cepted py the Government of the Tinited 
States which does not provide absolutely 
satisfactory sufeguards and guarantees of 
the maintenance of the present military 
supremacy of the armies of the ‘Jnited 
States and of the Allies in the field. He 
feels confident that he can safely assume 
that this will also be the judgment and 
decision of the allied Governments. 


The President feels that it is also his 
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duty to add that neither the Government 
of the United States nor, he is quite sure, 
the Governments with which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is associatel as 
a belligerent will consent to consider an 
armistice so long as the armed forces of 
Germany continue the illegal and in- 
human practices which they persist in. 


At the very time that the German Gov- 
ernment approaches the Government of 
the United States with proposals of peace 
its submarines are engaged in sinking 
passenger ships at sea, and not the ships 
alone, but the very boats in which their 
passengers ani crews seek to make their 
way to safety; and in their present 
enforced withdrawal from .Flanders and 
France the German armies are pursuing 
a course of wanton destruction which has 
always been regarded as in direct viola- 
tion of the rules and practices of civilized 
warfare. Cities and villages, if not 
destroyed, are being stripp ’ of all. 
they contain, not only, but often of their 
very inhabitants. The nations associated 
against Germany cannot be expected to 
agree to a cessation of arms while acts 
of inhumanity, spoliation, and desolation 
are being continued which they justly 
look upon with horror and with burning 
hearts. 


It is necessary also, in order that there 
may be no possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, that the President should very 
solemnly call the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Germany to the language and 
plain intent of one of the terms of peace 
which the German Government has now 
accepted. It is contained in the address 
of the President delivered at Mount 
Vernon on the Fourth of July last. It is 
as follows: 


“The destruction of every arbitrary 
“‘power anywhere that can separately, 
** secretly, and of its single choice disturb 
** the peace of the world; or, if it cannot 
**be presently destroyed, at least its 
“* reduction to virtual impotency.’’ 


The power which has hitherto controlled 
the German Nation is of the sort here de- 
seribed. -It is within the choice of the 
German Nation to alter it. The Presi- 
dent’s words, just quoted, naturally con- 
stitute a condition precedent to peace, if 
peace is to come by the action of the 
German people themselves. The Presi- 
dent feels bound to say that the whole 
process of peace will, in his judgment, 
depend upon the definiteness and the sat- 
isfactory character of the guarantees 
which can be given in this fundamental 
matter. It is indispensable that the Gov- 
ernments associated against Germany 
should know beyond a peradventure with 
whom they are dealing. 


The President will make a separate re- 
ply to the Royal and Imperial Government 
of Austria-Hungary. 


Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my high consideration. 
(Signed) ROBERT LANSING. 
Mr. Frederick Oederlin, Chargé d’ Affaires 
of Switzerland, ad interim in charge 
of German interests in. the United 
States. 


APPROVED BY THE ALLIES 


This answer was regarded with uni- 
versal approval by the allied nations. 
Senators and Representatives at Wash- 
ington, irrespective of party, expressed 
themselves as in thorough accord with 
the note. Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, ranking Republican of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, who had voiced 
serious doubts as to the wisdom of the 
first reply, expressed relief at the ex- 
plicit and uncompromising attitude of 
the second. “The President’s last 
clause,” he said, “in which he in sub- 
stance declines to carry on any discus- 
sions with the German Government, is 
eminently satisfactory, and will, I am 
sure, bring a great sense of relief to the 
American people, who, I am certain, de- 
sire an unconditional surrender won by 
the armies in the field.” Senator Hitch- 
cock, Democrat, who is Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, expressed 
similar views, and Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri said of the note: 


It is in accord with the universal voice 
of America and with the demands of 
humanity throughout the world. It is an 
unequivocal demand that the MHohen- 
zollerns shall get out. That means, of 
course, the destruction of the military 
autocracy of Germany, and with it, neces- 
sarily, would go the House of Hapsburg. 
England hailed the reply as exactly 

suited to the situation. Winston Spencer 
Churchill, Minister of Munitions, de- 
clared in a speech at Manchester that 
President Wilson’s “stern and formid- 
able answer to Germany” would be 
wholeheartedly indorsed by all the allied 
countries. The London press comment 
was unanimously favorable. The same 
was true of the Paris press, which dwelt 
especially upon the diplomatic effects of 
the incident in the German Empiretitself. 
The Paris Temps said: 

It will not consolidate the authority of 
the Prussian Staff nor the personal pres- 
tige of the Kaiser, nor the popularity of 
the dynasty or imperial régirne. The di- 
rectors of Germany sought: public debate. 
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They have it. The first result is that they 

appear in the eyes of their people, gasp- 

ing fer peace, as the principal obstacles 
te peace. 

The President’s second reply had the 
effect of a cold douche upon Germany. 
The German newspapers were divided in 
their comment, some voicing anger and 
defiance, others seeing hope of peace de- 
spite the wording of the note. A tendency 
toward some kind of acceptance of its 
terms, notably by the semi-official or- 
gans, was evident. The North German 
Gazette’s comment was tropical; it said 
that the answer to the American note 
would naturally require a thorough dis- 
cussion, but that the German Govern- 
ment. would be fed by a spirit of con- 
ciliation even now, being animated by the 
wish to end the bloodshed and to make 
its decision in consideration of the wishes 
of the German people. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY’S NOTE 


The text of Austria-Hungary’s note 
proposmg an armistice and peace nego- 
tiations on similar grounds to those 
proffered by Germany was made public 
Oct. 19, 1918, along with President Wil- 
son’s rejection of the proposal. The 
Austrian note, which was transmitted 
through the Swedish Legation, was as 
follows: 


Legation of Sweden, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 7, 1918: 
(Translation.] 

Excellency: By order of my Government 
I have the honor confidentially to trans- 
mit herewith to you the following com- 
munication of the Imperial and Royal 
Gevernment of Austria-Hungary to the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

** The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
which has waged war always and solely 
as a defensive war, and repeatedly given 
documentary evidence of its readiness to 
stop the shedding of blood and to arrive 
at a just and honorable peace, hereby ad- 
dresses itself to his Lordship, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
offers to conclude with him and kis allies 
an armistice on every front on land, at 
sea, and in the air, and to enter imme- 
diately upon negotiations for a peace for 
which the fourteen points in the message 
of President Wi son to Congress on Jan. 
8, 1918, and the four points contained in 
President Wilson’s address of Feb. 12, 1918, 
should serve as a foundation, and in which 
the viewpoints declared by Presidcnt Wil- 





son in his address of Sept. 27, 1918, will 
also be taken into account.’’ 
Be pleased to accept, &c., 
W. A. F. EKENGREN. 
His Excellency, Mr. Robert Lansing, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, Wash- 
ington. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY 


The text of the reply handed to the 
Swedish Minister was as follows: 

Sir: I Lave the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note of the 7th inst., 
in which you transmit a communication 
of the Imperial and Royal Government of 
Austria-Hungary to the President. I am 
now instructed by the President to re- 
quest you to be good enough through your 
Government to convey to the Imperial and 
Royal Government the following reply: 

“The President deems it his duty to say 
to the Austro-Hungarian Government that 
he cannot entertain the present sugges- 
tions of that Government because of cer- 
tain events of utmost importance, which, 
occurring since the delivery of his address 
of the 8th of January last, have neces- 
sarily altered the attitude and responsi- 
bility of the Government of the United 
States. 


ee 


Among the fourteen terms of peace 
which the President formulated at that 
time occurred the following: 

“« * (X) The peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
whose place among the nations we wish t 
see safeguarded and assured, should 1 
accorded the freest opportunity of autono 
mous development.’ 

*“* Since that sentence was written and 
uttered to the Congress of the United 
States, the Government of the United 
States has recognized that a state of bel- 
ligerency exists between the Czechoslo- 
vaks and the German and Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empires, and that the Czechoslovak 
National Council is a de facto belligerent 
Government, clothed with proper author- 
ity to direct the military and political af- 
fairs of the Czechoslovaks. It has also 
recognized in the fullest manner the jus- 
tice of the nationalistic aspirations of the 
Jugoslavs for freedom. 

‘“‘The President is therefore no longer 
at liberty to accept the mere ‘ autonomy’ 
of these peoples as a basis of peace, but 
is obliged to insist that they and not he 
shall be the judges of what action on the 
part of =he Austro-Hungarian Government 
will satisfy their aspirations and their 
conception of their rights and destiny as 
members of the family of nations.’’ 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


ROBERT LANSING. 
A third note from Germany was on its 


way to Washington when these pages 
went to press. 







The Kaiser’s Exhortations 


While the German Cabinet was under- 
going reorganization and the German 
armies were suffering daily reverses 
Kaiser Wilhelm was attempting to stir 
the nation to new efforts for victory. 
Addressing the soldiers at Rufach, Al- 
sace, late in September—before Bul- 
garia’s surrender—he said: 


Neither the French nor the Americans 
will break through our front in Alsace- 
Lorraine. We shall defend with the last 
drop of our blood these provinces which 
belong to us and which the Almighty has 
intrusted to us to administer as His stew- 
ards, and we shall keep them for the ben- 
efit of their inhabitants and the glory of 
God. Our faithful allies are with us in 
this. The last drop of blood of every 
Austrian and Hungarian soldier, the last 
drop of blood of every Bulgarian and 
Turkish soldier, witl be shed before our 
enemies wrest frorn us land which belongs 
to Germany. Our enemies can not and 
will not succeed. We are under Divine 
protection. 


On Sept. 30, 1918, the Kaiser sent the 
following telegram to the Westphalian 
Patriotic Society: 


Germany is decided to utilize all force to 
fight this enforced defensive war until a 
victorious end is secured and the Father- 
land protected for all time against foreign 
oppression. A glance at the magnificent 
successes of our heroic sons and their able 
leaders ought to protect the German peo- 
ple, even in the changeable fortunes of 
war, against unworthy discouragement 
and unjustified doubt. 


In a message to the Fatherland Party, 
Oct. 1, he said: 


I have the confident hope that the 
whole German people in these most 
serious times will resolutely gather 
around me and give their blood and 
wealth until the last breath for the 
defense of the Fatherland against the 


people will unanimously and _ trustfully 
support the Kaiser and the empire, and 
with its competent labors pursue only 
one aim, staking its blood and treasure 
to free the Fatherland from threatening 
dangers. 


The following proclamation to the Ger- 


man Army and Navy was issued by the 
German Emperor on Oct. 6: 


For months past the enemy, with enor- 
mous exertions and almost without pause 
in the fighting, has stormed against your 
lines. In weeks of the struggle, often 
without repose, you have had to persevere 
and resist a numerically far superior 
enemy. Therein lies the greatness of the 
task which has been set for you and 
which you are fulfilling. Troops of all 
the German States are doing their part 
and are heroically defending the Father- 
land on foreign soil. Hard is the task. 

My navy is holding its own against the 
united enemy naval forces and is un- 
waveringly supporting the army in its 
difficult struggle. 

The eyes of those at home rest with 
pride and admiration on the deeds of the 
army and navy. I express to you the 
thanks of myself and the Fatherland. 

The collapse of the Macedonian front 
has occurred in the midst of the hardest 
struggle. In accord with our allies, I 
have resolved once more to offer peace 
to the enemy, but I will only extend my 
hand for an honorable peace. We owe 
that to the heroes who have laid down 
their lives for the Fatherland, and we 
make that our duty to our children. 

Whether arms will be lowered still is a 
question. Until then we must not slacken. 
We must, as hitherto, exert all our 
strength tirelessly to hold our ground 
against the onslaught of our enemies. 

The hour is grave, but, trusting in your 
strength and in God’s gracious help, we 
feel ourselves to be strong enough to 
defend our beloved Fatherland. 

WILHELM. 


Emperor William was quoted by the 


shameful enemy plans. Such a unani- Cologne Gazette on Oct. 10 as having 
mous resolve to exist will and must, said to the German Industrial Associa- 


with God’s help, succeed in breaking the ‘ . ‘ : i 
enemy's will to war, and secure for the tion, in answer to its vow of confidence: 


Fatherland the peace it is worthy of The hour is grave! We are fighting for 
among the peoples of the world. the future of the Fatherland and for the 
protection of the soil of the homeland. To 

Responding to a demand for the estab- that end we need the united action of the 
lishment of a dictatorship in Germany, intellectual, moral, and economic powers 
Herr von Berg, chief of Emperor Will- of Germany. On the co-operation of those 


: > * sas * . powers our invincibility rests. The will 
iam’s civilian cabinet, sent the following ey diaiieiais ue idk Ga. ieee tiene 


reply to the citizens of Hanover on Oct. 3: and separate wishes into one great unity 
His Majesty confidently expects in the of conception. God grant us something of 
present times that the entire German the spirit of the war of liberation. 





President Wilson’s Peace Program 


Text of Address Delivered in Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, Sept. 27, 1918 


Y FELLOW-CITIZENS: I am not 
here to promote the loan. That will 
be done—ably and enthusiastically 

done—by the hundreds of thousands of 
loyal and tireless men and women who 
have undertaken to present it to you and 
to our fellow-citizens throughout the 
country; and I have not the least doubt 
of their complete success, for I knowtheir 
spirit and the spirit of the country. My 
confidence is confirmed, too, by the 
thoughtful and experienced co-operation 
of the bankers here and everywhere, who 
are lending their invaluable aid and 
guidance. I have come, rather, to seek 
an opportunity to present to you some 
thoughts which I trust will serve to give 
you, in perhaps fuller measure than be- 
fore, a vivid sense of the great issues in- 
volved, in order that you may appreciate 
and accept with added enthusiasm the 
grave significance of the duty of sup- 
porting the Government by your men and 
your means to the utmost point of sacri- 
fice and self-denial. No man or woman 
who has really taken in what this war 
means can hesitate to give to the very 
limit of what they have; and it is my 
mission here tonight to try to make it 
clear once more what the war really 
means. You will need no other stimula- 
tion or reminder of your duty. 

At every turn of the war we gain a 
fresh consciousness of what we mean to 
accomplish by it. When our hope and 
expectation are most excited we think 
more definitely than before of the issues 
that hang upon it and of the purposes 
which must be realized by means of it. 
For it has positive and well-defined pur- 
poses which we did not determine and 
which we cannot alter. No statesman or 
assembly created them; no statesman or 
assembly can alter them. They have 
arisen out of the very nature and cir- 
cumstances of the war. The most that 
statesmen or assemblies can do is to car- 
ry them out or be false to them. They 


were perhaps not clear at the outset; but 
they are clear now. The war has lasted 
more than four years and the whole 
world has been drawn intoit. The com- 
mon will of mankind has been substitut- 
ed for the particular purposes of indi- 
vidual States. Individual statesmen 
may have started the conflict, but neith- 
er they nor their opponents can stop it 
as they please. It has become a peo- 
ples’ war, and peoples of all sorts and 
races, of every degree of power and va- 
riety of fortune, are involved in its 
sweeping processes of change and settle- 
ment. We came into it when its char- 
acter had become fully defined and it 
was plain that no nation could stand 
apart or be indifferent to its outcome. 
Its challenge drove to the heart of every- 
thing we cared for and lived for. The 
voice of the war had become clear and 
gripped our hearts. Our brothers from 
many lands, as well as our own murdered 
dead under the sea, were calling to us, 
and we responded, fiercely and of course. 


ISSUES OF THE WAR 


The air was clear about us. We saw 
things in their full, convincing propor- 
tions as they were; and we have seen 
them with steady eyes and unchanging 
comprehension ever since. We accepted 
the issues of the war as facts, not as 
any group of men either here or else- 
where had defined them, and we can ac- 
cept no outcome which does not squarely 
meet and settle them. Those issues are 
these: 


Shall the military power of any nation 
or group of nations be suffered to de- 
termine the fortunes of peoples over 
whom they have no right to rule except 
the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong 
weak nations and make them subject to 
their purpose and interest? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, 
even in their own internal affairs, by 
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arbitrary and irresponsible force or by 
their own will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of 
right and privilege for all peoples and 
nations or shall the strong do as they 
will and the weak suffer without re- 
dress? 

Shall the assertion of right be hap- 
hazard and by casual alliance or shall 
there be a common concert to oblige the 
observance of common rights? 

No man, no group of men, chose these 
to be the issues of the struggle. They 
are the issues of it; and they must be 
settled—by no arrangement or compro- 
mise or adjustment of interests, but 
definitely and once for all and with a 
full and unequivocal acceptance of the 
principle that the interest of the weakest 
is as sacred as the interest of the 
strongest. 

This is what we mean when we speak 
of a permanent peace, if we speak sin- 
cerely, intelligently, and with a real 
knowledge and comprehension of the 
matter we deal with. 

We are all agreed that there can be 
no peace obtained by any kind of bar- 
gain or compromise with the Govern- 
ments of the Central Empires, because 
we have dealt with them already and 
have seen them deal with other Govern- 
ments that were parties to this struggle, 
at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They 
have convinced us that they are without 
honor and do not intend justice. They 
observe no covenants, accept no princi- 
ple but force and their own interest. 
We cannot “come to terms” with them. 
They have made it impossible. The 
German people must by this time be 
fully aware that we cannot accept the 
word of those who forced this war upon 
us. We do not think the same thoughts 
or speak the same language of agree- 
ment, 


JUSTICE IMPERATIVE 


It is of capital importance that we 
should also be explicitly agreed that no 
peace shall be obtained by any kind of 
compromise or abatement of the princi- 
ples we have avowed as the principles 
for which we are fighting. There should 


exist no doubt about that. I am, there- 
fore, going to take the liberty of speak- 
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ing with the utmost frankness about the 
practical implications that are involved 
in it. If it be in deed and in truth the 
common object of the Governments assoc- 
ciated against Germany and of the na- 
tions whom they govern, as I-believe it 
to be, to-achieve by the coming settle- 
ments a-secure and lasting peace, it will 
be necessary that all who sit down at 
the peace table shall come ready and 
willing to pay: the price, the only price, 
that will procure it; and ready and will- 
ing, also, to create in some virile fashion 
the only instrumentality by which it can 
be made certain that the agreements of 
the peace will be honored and fulfilled. 

That price is impartial justice in every 
item of the settlement, no matter whose 
interest is crossed; and not only im- 
partial justice, but also the satisfaction 
of the several peoples whose fortunes 
are dealt with. That indispensable in- 
strumentality is a, League of Nations 
formed under covenants that will be ef- 
ficacious. Without such an instrument- 
ality, by which the peace of. the world 
can be guaranteed, peace will rest in 
part upon the word of outlaws, and only 
upon that word. For Germany will have 
to redeem her character, not by what 
happens at the peace table, but by what 
follows. 


And, as I see it, the constitution of 
that League of Nations and the clear 
definition of its objects must be a part, 
is in a sense the most essential part, 
of the peace settlement itself. It can- 
not be formed now. If formed now, it 
would be merely a new alliance confined 
to the nations associated against a com- 
mon enemy. It is not likely -that it 
could be formed after the settlement. 
It is necessary to guarantee the peace; 
and the peace cannot be guaranteed as 
an afterthought. The reason, to speak 
in plain terms again, why it must be 
guaranteed is that there will be parties 
to the peace whose promises have proved 
untrustworthy, and means must be found 
in connection with the peace settlement 
itself to remove that source of insecurity. 
It would be folly to leave the guarantee 
to the subsequent voluntary action of the 
Governments we have seen destroy Rus- 
sia and deceive Rumania. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE PROGRAM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


But these general terms do not disclose 
the whole matter. Some details are 
needed to make them sound less like a 
thesis and more like a practical program. 
These, then, are some of the particulars, 
and I state them with the greater confi- 
dence because I can state them authori- 
tatively as representing this Govern- 
ment’s interpretation of its own duty 
with regard to peace: 


First, the impartial justice meted out 
must involve no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be 
just. It must be a justice that plays no 
favorites and knows no standard but the 
equal rights of the several peoples con- 
cerned; 

Second, no special or separate interest 
of any single nation or any group of 
nations can be made the basis of any 
part of the settlement which is not con- 
sistent with the common interest of all; 

Third, there can be no leagues or al- 
liances or special covenants and under- 
standings within the general and com- 
mon family of the League of Nations; 

Fourth, and more specifically, there 
can be no special, selfish economic com- 
binations within the league and no em- 
ployment of any form of economic boy- 
cott or exclusion except as the power of 
economic penalty by exclusion from the 
markets of the world may be vested in 
the League of Nations itself as a means 
of discipline and control; 


Fifth, all international agreements and 
treaties of every kind must be made 
known in their entirety to the rest of 
the world. 


Special alliances and economic rival- 
ries and hostilities have been the prolific 
source in the modern world of the plans 
and passions that produce war. It would 
be an insincere as well as an insecure 
peace that did not exclude them in defi- 
nite and binding terms. 


The confidence with which I venture 
to speak for our people in these matters 
does not spring from our traditions 
merely and the well-known principles of 
international action which we have al- 
ways professed and followed. In the 
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same sentence in which I say that the 
United States will enter into no special 
arrangements or understandings with 
particular nations let me say also that 
the United States is prepared to assume 
its full share of responsibility for the 
maintenance of the common covenants 
and understandings upon which peace. 
must henceforth rest. We still read 
Washington’s immortal warning against 
“entangling alliances” with full com- 
prehension and an answering purpose. 
But only special and limited alliances 
entangle; and we recognize and accept 
the duty of a new day in which we are 
permitted to hope for a general alliance 
which will avoid entanglements and clear 
the air of the world for common under- 
standings and the maintenance of com- 
mon rights. 


I have made this analysis of the in- 
ternational situation which the war has 
created, not, of course, because I doubted 
whether the leaders of the great nations 
and peoples with whom we are associated 
were of the same mind and entertained 
a like purpose, but because the air every 
now and again gets darkened by mists 
and groundless doubtings and mischiev- 
ous perversions of counsel and it is 
necessary once and again to sweep all 
the irresponsible talk about peace in- 
trigues and weakening morale and doubt- 
ful purpose on the part of those in au- 
thority utterly, and if need be uncere- 
moniously, aside and say things in the 
plainest words that can be found, even 
when it is only to say over again what 
has been said before, quite as plainly if 
in less unvarnished terms. 

As I have said, neither I nor any other 
man in Governmental authority created 
or gave form to the issues of this war. 
I have simply responded to them with 
such vision as I could command. But I 
have responded gladly and with a reso- 
lution that has grown warmer and more 
confident as the issues have grown 
clearer and clearer. It is now plain that 
they are issues which no man can per- 
vert unless it be willfully. I am bound 
to fight for them, and happy to fight for 
them, as time and circumstance have re- 
vealed them to me as to all the world. 
Our enthusiasm for them grows more 
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and more irresistible as they stand out 
in more and more vivid and unmistakable 
outline. 

And the forces that fight for them 
draw into closer and closer array, organ- 
ize their millions into more and more 
unconquerable might, as they become 
more and more distinct to the thought 
and purpose of the peoples engaged. It 
is the peculiarity of this great war that 
while statesmen have seemed to cast 
about for definitions of their purpose and 
have sometimes seemed to shift their 
ground and their point of view, the 
thought of the mass of men, whom 
statesmen are supposed to instruct and 
lead, has grown more and more un- 
clouded, more and more certain of what 
it is that they are fighting for. National 
purposes have fallen more and more into 
the background and the common purpose 
of enlightened mankind has taken their 
place. The counsels of plain men have 
become on all hands more simple and 
straightforward and more unified than 
the counsels of sophisticated men of 
affairs, who still retain the impression 
that they are playing a game of power 
and playing for high stakes. That is 
why I have said that this is a peoples’ 
war, not a statesmen’s. Statesmen must 
follow the clarified common thought or 
be broken. 


ISSUES MUST BE CLEAR 


I take that to be the significance of 
the fact that assemblies and associations 
of many kinds made up of plain work- 


aday people have demanded, almost 
every time they came together, and are 
still demanding, that the leaders of their 
Governments declare to them plainly 
what it is, exactly what it is, that they 
are seeking in this war, and what they 
think the items of the final settlement 
should be. They are not yet satisfied 
with what they have been told. They 
still seem to fear that they are getting 
what they ask for only in statesmen’s 
terms—only in the terms of territorial 
arrangements and divisions of power, 
and not in terms of broad-visioned jus- 
tice and mercy and peace and the satis- 
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faction of those deep-seated longings of 
oppressed and distracted men and women 
and enslaved peoples that seem to them 
the only things worth fighting a war for 
that. engulfs the world. Perhaps states- 
men have not always recognized this 
changed aspect of the whole world of 
policy and action. Perhaps they have 
not always spoken in direct reply to the 
questions asked because they did not 
know how searching those questions were 
and what sort of answers they demanded. 

But I, for one, am glad to attempt the 
answer again and again, in the hope that 
I may make it clearer and clearer that 
my one thought is to satisfy those who 
struggle in the ranks and are, perhaps 
above all others, entitled to a reply 
whose meaning no one can have any ex- 
cuse for misunderstanding, if he under- 
stands the language in which it is spoken 
or can get some one to translate it cor- 
rectly into his own. And I believe that 
the leaders of the Governments with 
which we are associated will speak, as 
they have occasion, as plainly as I have 
tried to speak. I hope that they will feel 
free to say whether they think that I am 
in any degree mistaken in my interpre- 
tation of the issues involved or in my 
purpose with regard to the means by 
which a satisfactory settlement of those 
issues may be obtained. Unity of pur- 
pose and of counsel are as imperatively 
necessary in this war as was unity of 
command in the battlefield; and with 
perfect unity of purpose and counsel will 
come assurance of complete victory. It 
can be had in no other way. “ Peace 
drives” can be effectively neutralized 
and silenced only by showing that every 
victory of the nations associated against 
Germany brings the nations nearer the 
sort of peace which will bring security 
and reassurance to all peoples and make 
the recurrence of another such struggle 
of vitiless force and bloodshed forever 
impossible, and that nothing else can. 
Germany is constantly intimating the 
“terms” she will accept; and always 
finds that the world does not want terms. 
It wishes the final triumph of justice and 
fair dealing. 





Submarine Depredations 


Total Sinkings in Four Years 21,404,913 Tons— 
Decreased Totals for Current Month 


[PERIOD ENDED OcT. 15, 1918] 


URING the period from August, 
1914, to September, 1918, Ger- 
man submarines sank 7,157,088 
deadweight tons of shipping in ex- 
cess of the tonnage turned out in that 
period by the allied and neutral nations. 
That total does not represent the deple- 
tion of the fleets at the command of the 
allied and neutral nations, however, as 
3,795,000 deadweight tons of enemy ships 
were seized in the meantime. Actually, 
the allied and neutral nations on Sept. 1, 
1918, had only 3,362,088 less tons of ship- 
ping in operation than in August, 1914. 
These details of the shipping situation 
were issued by the United States Ship- 
ping Board along with figures to show 
that, with American and allied yards 
under full headway, Europe’s danger of 
being starved by the German submarine 
was apparently at an end. The United 
States has taken the lead of all nations 
in shipbuilding, and it is expected that 
within a few months more the submarine 
losses will have been overcome. 


In all, the allied and neutral nations 
have lost 21,404,913 deadweight tons of 
shipping since the beginning of the war, 
showing that Germany has maintained 
an average destruction of about 445,000 
deadweight tons monthly. During the 
latter months, however, the sinkings 
have fallen considerably below the aver- 
age, and allied construction passed de- 
struction for the first time in May last. 

The losses of the allied and neutral 
shipping in August, 1918, amounted to 
827,676 gross tonnage, of which 176,401 
was British and 151,275 allied and neu- 
tral, as compared with the adjusted 
figures for July of 323,772, and 182,524 
and 141,248, respectively. British losses 
from all causes during August were 
10,887 tons higher than in June, which 
was the lowest month since the intro- 
duction of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare. 

An official statement of the United 
States Shipping Board, issued Sept. 21, 
1918, sets forth the following facts: 


STATUS OF WORLD TONNAGE, SEPT, 1, 1918 
(Germany and Austria excluded) 


Deadweight 
Tons. 


Total losses (allied and neutral) August, 1914-Sept. 1, 1918 


Total construction (allied and neutral) August, 1914-Sept. 1, 1918............000- 14,247,825 
Total enemy tonnage captured (to end of 1917) 
Wixcess: of IOGHES. OVEr GAINS. << ..ciccciccsccoss 


3,795,000 


UiACdi ten eeeteneacudeseneanadaaneuad 3,362,088 


Estimated normal increase in world’s tonnage if war had not occurred (based on 


rate of increase, 1905-1914) 


Wet GOLICM GWG 10. WOR okds ec cttsicedccesedes 


14,700,000 


KRUG REN Rs Seeder ecdetweseeesensdaduaan 18,062,088 


In August, deliveries to the Shipping Board and other seagoing construction in the 
United States for private parties passed allied and neutral destruction for that month. 


The figures: 


Deliveries to the Shipping Board............. 


Other construction over 1,000 gross 


Total 


Losses (allied and neutral).......cccccccecsece 
America alone surpassed losses for month by 


Gross 
(Actual) 
Tons. 


sAdsc deNeweduCeeeseaeus esaneeuuceqeuseed 244,121 


16,918 


261,039 


POUT TELIA Te ee 259,400 


NotTe.—World’s merchant tonnage, as of June 30, 1914, totaled 49,089,552 gross tons, or, 


roughly, 73,634,328 deadweight tons. 


(Lloyd's Register.) 
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The rapid progress American shipbuilding has made in the first year of the present 
Shipping Board is shown by the following table of launchings: 


Composite Steel Contract Requisitional 
Wood Ships. Ships. Ships. Steel Ships. Total 
Dead- Dead- Dead- Dead- Dead- 


Num- weight Num- weight Num- weight Num- weight Num- weight 
Date. ber. Tons, ber, Tons. ber. Tons. ber. Tons. ber. Tons. 


Pepast, WTF oo scvcccasvevee os 
ey er 
NY EEE oi sk poses 6t0e0) 06 
DE, BE Tc vices see ane: 60 


Wpecembher, WUT. ..ccccccvees 2 7,500 .. 
BOREAL, IIB... .cscoccocsscce ve shee 0% 
Pobruary, 1018..<..ccvcssecee 4 14,500 1 
Elin 5655p esesunmewns 10 36,000 1 
ls PEs 600s008asvevceee 16 55,500 1 
a | eer 30 108,200 2 
BD, AEB. oiccsccnnsesecsee 22 78,700 1 
DO OUEE, scncasnsnndsaqusses 53 187,700 3 
maat. FOG. .6scccaxndevsee 83 111,350 4 


eee ee coos 16 127,055 16 127,055 

oe 12 61,930 12 61,930 

ee oooe 19 131,226 19 181,126 

1 8,800 19 135,805 20 144,605 

2 17,600 21 £134,730 25 159,830 

cece z 8,800 15 103,700 16 112,500 
4,000 3 21,150 23 132,200 31 171,850 
4,000 6 51,650 27 167,266 44 258,916 
4,000 7 45,850 22 119,880 46 225,230 
7,500 14 85,025 28 164,530 74 365,255 
8,500 13 74,300 13 77,050 49 233,550 
31,000 35 218,725 33 216,986 124 634,411 
14,500 48 176,400 13 88,730 98 390,980 


ey se 


Total. cccccee eceeveccecs 170 599,450 13 


A world’s record was established in 
September, when seventy-four vessels 
built in this country were completed and 
turned over to the United States Ship- 
ping Board. The addition to America’s 
merchant marine tonnage amounted to 
369,330, whereas the previous high-water 
mark in deliveries of completed vessels 
was reached in August, when 339,318 
deadweight tons of new shipping were 
turned over by the builders. 


September deliveries from American 
shipyards greatly exceeded deliveries 
from British yards in the same month. 
The British deliveries, as cabled to 
Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board 


.by Consul General Skinner in London, 


amounted to 231,685 tons. Thus the 
American and British tonnage totals 
600,965. 


LOSSES OF NEUTRALS 


Figures compiled in Holland and 
reaching Washington Sept. 23 show the 
losses that the Dutch Nation has suffered 
from submarine depredations from the 
beginning of the war to the end of 1917. 
In this period 217 Dutch ships were sunk 
with a loss of 693 lives. The number 
of Dutch merchant ships sunk in 1917 
alone is sixty-one, of a gross capacity 
of 91,017 registered tons; that of fishing 
vessels, fifty. One hundred and four 
lives were lost on merchant ships and 
142 on fishing craft, leaving 1383 widows, 
889 children, 25 mothers, 10 fathers, $ 
mothers-in-law, 8 fathers-in-law, and 1 


48,500 130 708,300 261 1,660,988 574 3,017,238 


grandfather unprovided for. Besides, 20 
sailors were wounded, and 1,345 lost all 
their belongings. The vessels were fired 
at without warning, and in most cases 
the crews were left to take their chances 
in the open boats, irrespective of the 
weather conditions or of the distance 
from land. Crews taken captive to Ger- 
many were kept imprisoned for weeks, 
with insufficient food and bedding. Any 
goods plundered remain unpaid for. 


Norway lost eight vessels in Septem- 
ber, with an aggregate tonnage of 11,- 
9438. Six sailors were drowned. 


The Italian Navy reports increasing 
success in combating German and Aus- 
trian submarines in the Mediterranean. 
In 1917 Italy’s losses in tonnage on one 
occasion reached as high a figure as 
seventeen ships a month, but now these 
losses have been reduced to two ships 
a month. 

Negotiations between Madrid and Ber- 
lin resulted in an agreement by Germany 
to aHow Spain to replace Spanish ships 
sunk by submarines with German ships 
interned for the duration of the war, but 
exacted pay for the use of these vessels. 
Further, the offer applies only to ships 
sunk outside of the German prohibited 
zone, within which Germany reserves the 
right to sink vessels without compen- 
sation. 


THE MONTH'S TRAGEDIES 


While the German Government was 
making strenuous efforts for peace its 
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submarines continued to work with their 
most ruthless methods. The month 
brought an increased number of sinkings 
of troopships, but the act that most 
deeply exasperated the Allies was the 
torpedoing of the British mail steamer 
Leinster, Oct. 10, in the Irish Sea. This 
wholly civilian vessel, carrying 687 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 70 men, was struck 
down without warning in a very rough 
sea, sinking in fifteen minutes, and 480 
persons perished, including 135 women 
and children. This act was regarded as 
in the same class with the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and its effect was reflected in 
President Wilson’s stern note of Oct. 14. 


Other important losses included that 
of the British transport Missanabie, sunk 
by a torpedo off the Irish coast Sept. 
9. The ship sank in seven minutes, with 
a loss of fifty lives. On Sept. 12 the 
British steamer Galway Castle, on her 
way to South Africa, was torpedoed and 
sunk with a loss of 189 lives. On the 
night of Oct. 4 the Hirano Maru, a 
Japanese liner, was sunk by a submarine 
off the Irish coast and only 29 out of the 
320 persons on board were saved. 


The Mallory Line freighter San Saba 
was sunk by a floating mine off Barne- 
gat Oct. 4. Only four of her crew of 
thirty-seven are known to have been 
saved. 


The American steamer Buena Ven- 
tura, on her way from Bordeaux to a 
Spanish port, was torpedoed and sunk 
Sept. 16, with a loss of twenty-five lives. 

The United States steamer Tampa, 
while on convoy service, was lost with 
all on board, 118, through a submarine 
attack off the English coast on Sept. 26. 


HELPLESS MEN SHELLED 


Typical brutality marked the tor- 
pedoing Sept. 30 of the Ticonderoga, 
formerly the German steamship Camilla 
Rickmers, causing the death of 11 
naval officers and 102 enlisted men. 
The Ticonderoga, east bound, was 
handicapped by bad coal, and engine 
trouble developed and she fell be- 
hind the other vessels. She was dis- 
covered by a U-boat at daybreak in 
longitude 37 west, about 1,700 miles from 
the American coast. The first the men 
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on board knew that they had fallen prey 
to an undersea boat was when a torpedo 
struck their vessel. It did not hit a 
vital spot, however, and the Captain 
crowded on steam in hopes of getting 
away. The gun crews went to their sta- 
tions. Said one survivor who told the 
story: 

Our guns did not fire more than five or 
six shots, so quickly did the shells from 
the submarine strike down both guns and 
their crews. The forward gun was shot 
away nearly at once, as the submarine 
was not more than a mile away and kept 
coming nearer, and the after gun and its 
crew were as quickly done for. The men 
went to the boats, but it was no use, as 
the flying shrapnel was spraying the 
decks and men fell by scores either killed 
or badly wounded. 

All of the eight boats were riddled with 
the flying fragments of shell with the ex- 
ception of one, and this, the only one fit 
to put over, was filled with men. Some 
of these were killed as they attempted to 
lower themselves over the ship’s side. 
One raft also was got away and all the 
time the Hun commander did not slacken 
his shellfire. . 

Finally, in desperation, one man over- 
board swam to the side of the submarine, 
which was less than a quarter of a mile 
away firing almost point blank at us, and 
hailed an officer, asking him in God’s 
name to stop. The Lieutenant who an- 
swered pointed a revolver at him, saying 
that if he did not swim back he would 
shoot him. 

When our boat had only seventeen in it 
we were ordered alongside and made to tie 
up, while the shelling of the dead and 
dying cn the sinking ship kept up. Ques- 
tions were put to the leader of our boat 
which he refused to answer, and sud- 
denly the submarine submerged, and only 
the parting of the rope with which we 
were tied fast to the U-boat prevented 
our going down with it. 


Several collisions exacted a heavy toll 
in lives. Seven men were lost when the 
United States freighter Westgate, of 
5,800 tons, was sunk Oct. 7 in a col- 
lision with the steamer American, 500 
miles off the Atlantic Coast. The United 
States destroyer Shaw collided with a 
British vessel in British waters Oct. 9, 
and fifteen of her men were killed, al- 
though she succeeded in reaching port 
under her own steam. 


Much graver was the loss, Oct. 11, of 
the American transport Otranto, through 
a collision in the British Channel with 
the P. and O. liner Kashmir. The latter 
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crashed into the transport, bow on, dur- 
ing a furious storm, and the Otranto 
sank in a few minutes. Splendid hero- 
ism was shown by the soldiers and crew, 
and discipline never faltered. The Brit- 
ish destroyer Mounsey did gallant work 
in rescue, but of the 700 American sol- 
diers on board 365 were lost. 

Vice Admiral Sims, speaking in Lon- 
don Oct. 10, said that the average num- 
ber of enemy submarines operating 
against merchant ships and transports 
across the Atlantic was about eight or 
nine, but that sometimes it ran up to 


The British Admiralty on Sept. 6, 
1918, made public the following state- 
ment: 


LTHOUGH it is not intended to adopt 
the practice of giving proof of of- 
ficial utterances of his Majesty’s 

Ministers, it has been thought desirable 
to give the names of the commanding 
officers of 150 German submarines 
which have been disposed of, in order to 
substantiate to the world the statement 
made by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons on Aug. 7, and denied in the 
German papers, that “at least 150 of 
these ocean pests had been destroyed.” 
The statement includes no officers com- 
manding the Austrian submarines, of 
which a number have been destroyed, 
and does not exhaust the list of German 
submarines put out of action. 

The fate of the officers is given, and 
it will be seen that the majority (116) 
are dead; twenty-seven are prisoners of 
war, six are interned in neutral coun- 
tries where they took refuge, and one 
succeeded in returning to Germany. 

[The chief official ranks in the following 
list are Kapitanleutnant—Captain Lieuten- 
ant; Oberleutnant—First Lieutenant.] 

Albrecht, Kurt, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 

Albrecht, Werner, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Amberger, Gustav, (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner. 

Amberger, Wilhelm, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Arnold, Alfred, (Oberlt. z.S.,) prisoner. 


Bachmann, Giinther, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Barten, Wilhelm, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
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British Admiralty Statement 








twelve or thirteen. That was all the 
submarines the enemy could keep out 
at a time, he declared. 

Around the British Isles, Vice Admiral 
Sims said, there were about 3,000 anti- 
submarine craft in operation day and 
night. Of American craft there were 
160, or 3 per cent. of the total, and if. 
was about the same in the Mediterra- 
nean. There were about 5,000 anti-sub- 
marine craft in the open sea, cutting ou. 
mines, escorting troopships and mer- 
chant vessels, and making it possible for 
the Allies to win the war. 


Bauck, W., (Kapitinilt.,) dead. 

Bauer, Cisar, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 

Bender, Waldemar, (Kapitinlt.) This offi- 
cer was not lost when his submarine sank, 
and he succeeded in returning to Germany. 


Berckheim, Egewolf Freiherr von, (Kapi- 
tanlt.,) dead. 
Berger, Gerhardt, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Bernis, Kurt, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Branscheid, Albert, (Oberit. z.S.,) dead. 
Braud, Charles, (Oberlt. z.S.—Res.,) dead. 
Breyer, Herbert, (Oberlt. z.S.,) prisoner. 
Buch, Gustav, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Degetau, Hans, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Dieckmann, Victor, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Ditfurth, Benno von, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Edeling, Karl, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Ehrenthaut, Otto, (Oberlt. z S ) dead. 
Hitester, Max, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Feddersen, Adolf, (Lt. z.S.—Res.,) dead. 
Fircks, Wilhelm Freiherr von, (Kapitinlt.,) 
dead. 
Fischer, Karl-Hanno, (Lt. z.S.,) dead. 
Froéhner, Eberhardt, (Lt. z.S.,) dead. 
Fiirbringee, Gerhardt, (Kapitinlt.,) pris- 
oner. 
Furbringer, Werner, (Kapitanlt.,) prisoner. 
Gaister, Hans, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Gebeschus, Rudolf, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Gercke, Hermann, (Korv. Kapitin.,) dead. 
Gerlach, Helmut, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Gerth, Georg, (Kapitianlt.,) prisoner. 
Glimpf, Herman, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Graeff, Ernst, (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner, 
Gregor, Fritz, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Gross, Karl, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Giinther, Paul, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Giintzel, Ludwig, (Kapitainlt.,) dead. 
Gunzel, Erich, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Haag, Georg, (Lt. z.S.,) dead. 
Hansen, Klaus, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Hartmann, Richard, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Hecht, Erich, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
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Heinke, Curt, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Heller, Bruno, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Hennig, Heinrich von, (Kapitanlt.,) pris- 
oner. 
Heydebreck, Karsten von, (Oberlt. 2.S.,) 
dead. 
Hirzel, Alfred, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Hoppe, Bruno, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Hufnagel, Hans, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Keyserlingk, Harald von, (Oberlt. 2.S.,) 
dead. 
Kiel, Wilhelm, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Kiesewetter, Wilhelm, (Kapitanlt.—Res.,) 
interned. 
Klatt, Alfred, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Kolbe, Walther, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Konig, Georg, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. 
Korsch, Hans Paul, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Kratzsch, Paul, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. 
Frech, Giinther, (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner. 
Kreysern, Giinther, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Kroll, Karl, (Korv. Kapitain,) dead. 
Kiistner, Heinrich, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Lafrenz, Claus P., (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner. 
Launburg, Otto, (Oberlt. z.S.,) prisoner. 
Lemmer, Johannes, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. 
Lepsius, Reinhold, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Lilienstern, Riihle von, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Lorenz, Heimut, (Oberlt. z.S.,) interned. 
Lorenz, Herman, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Léwe, Werner, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Liihe, Vicco von der, (Oberlt. z.S.,) pris- 
oner. 
Menzel, Bernhard, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Metz, Arthur, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Metzger, Heinrich, (Kapitinlt.,) interned. 
Mey, Karl, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Mildenstein, Christian, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Moecke, Fritz, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Mohrbutter, Ulrich, (Oberlt. z.S.,) prisoner. 
Moraht, Robert, (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner. 
Miihlau, Helmut, (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner. 
Muhle, Gerhardt, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Miiller, Hans Albrecht, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Neumann, Friedrich, (Oberlt. z.S.,) pris- 
oner. 
Niemer, Hans, (Oberlt. z.S.,) interned. 
Niemeyer, Georg, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Nitzsche, Alfred, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Noodt, Erich, (Oberlt. z.S.,) prisoner. 
Petz, Willy, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. 
Platsch, Erich, (OberlIt. z.S.,) dead. 
Pohle, Richard, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Prinz, Athalwin, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Pustkuchen, Herbert, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Reichenbach, Gottfried, (Oberlt. 2.S.,) 
dead. 
Reimarus, Georg, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Remy, Johannes, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Rohr, Walther, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Rosenow, Ernst, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. 
Riicker, Claus, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Rumpel, Walther, (Kapitainlt.,) dead. 
Saltzwedel, Rudolf, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Sebelin, Erwin, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Sueffer, Rudolf, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. 
Schmettow, Graf M. von, (Kapitanlt.,) 
dead. 


Schmidt, Georg, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. 
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Schmidt, Siegfried, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Schmidt, Walther G., (Oberlt. z.S.,) in- 
terned. 

Schmitz, Max, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Schmitz, Walther, (Oberlt. z.S.,) prisoner. 

Schneider, Rudolf, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. This 
was the officer who torpedoed the steamship 
Arabic on Aug. 19, 1915. 


OO6GER 
TOANK 





THE PARTS SHADED WITH HORIZONTAL 
LINES INDICATE BRITISH MINE BAR- 
RIERS, WHICH PROTECT THE NORTH SEA 
FROM GERMAN DEPREDATIONS 


Schultz, Theodor, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Schurmann, Paul, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Schwartz, Ferdinand, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Schweinitz und Krain, Graf von, (Kap- 
itanlt.,) dead. 

Schwieger, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. This was 
the officer who, whilst in U-20, torpedoed 
the Lusitania on May 7, 1915. U-20 was lost 
on the Danish coast in November, 1916, but 
Kapitinlt. Schwieger survived to bring disas- 
ter to another submarine, U-38, which was 
lost with all hands in September, 1917. 

Sittenfeld, Erich, (Kapitanlt.,) dead. 

Smiths, Wilhelm, (Oberlt. z.S.,) prisoner. 

Soergel, Hans, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Sprenger, (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner. 

Steckelberg, Oscar, (Oberlt. z.S.,) interned. 

Stein zu Lausnitz, Freiherr von, (Oberlt. 
z.S.,) dead. 

Steindorff, Ernst, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Stenzler, Heinrich, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Stosberg, Arthur, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Stoss, Alfred, (Kapitanlt.,) prisoner. 

Stéter, Karl, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 

Stuhr, Fritz, (Kapitdinlt.,) dead. 

Suchodoletz, Ferdinand v., (Kapitianlt.,) 
dead. 

Tebbenjohanns, Kurt, (Kapitianlt.,) pris- 
oner, 
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Triger, Friedrich, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Utke, Kurt, (Oberlt. z.S.,) prisoner. 
Valenfiner, Hans, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Voigt, Ernst, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Wachendorff, Siegfried, (Oberit. 
dead. 
Wacker, Karl, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Wagenfuhr, Paul, (Kapitiinlt.,) dead. This 
was the officer who sank the steamship Bel- 
gian Prince on July 31, 1917, and so bar-~ 
barously drowned forty of the crew whom 
he had ordered to line up on the submarine’s 
deck. The submarine (U-44) was sunk with 
all hands about a fortnight after this out- 
rage. 
Walther, Franz, (Oberit. z:S.,) dead. 
Weddigen, Otto, (Kapitiinlt.,) dead. 
Wegener, Bernhard, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Weisbach, Erwin, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Weisbach, Raimund, (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner. 
Wendlandt, Hans H., (Oberlt. 2.S.,) pris- 
oner, 
Wenninger, Ralph, (Kapitinlt.,) prisoner, 
Wigankow, Giinther, (Oberlt. z.S.,) dead. 
Wilcke, Erich, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Wilhelms, Ernst, (Kapitiinlt.,) dead. 
Willich, Kurt, (Kapitinlt.,) dead. 
Wutsdorff, Hans Oskar, (Oberlt. 
prisoner. 
Zerboni di Sposetti, 
z.S.,) dead. 


SENATOR THOMPSON'S FIGURES 


z.9.,) 


z.§.,) 


Werner von, (Oberlt. 


Further light on the subject of Ger- 
man submarines was given on Sept. 18 
by Senator William H. Thompson of 
Kansas in a speech in which he told the 
Senate: 


The submarine is no longer a serious 
menace to transportation across the seas. 
It is, of course, an annoyance and a great 
hindrance, and as long as there is a single 
submarine in the waters of the sea every 
effort must be made by the allied powers 
to destroy it, for it is an outlaw and must 
not exist. The truth is that Germany never 
had more than 320 submarines all told, in- 
cluding all construction before and since the 
war. 

We have positive knowledge of the destruc- 


tion of more than one-half of these sub- 
marines, and we also know that it is prac- 
tically impossible for Germany to keep in 
operation more than 10 per cent. of those 
remaining. It is therefore reduced to a 
negligible quantity so far as its ultimate ef- 
fect upon the result of the war is concerned. 


I saw a reliable statement in France to 
the effect that there is one ship of some 
character leaving the castern shores of Amer- 
ica for the war zone every six minutes, and 
it is only a few vessels which are ever tor- 
pedoed, estimated at about 1 per cent. This 
is less than the loss by storm and accident 
in the earlier days of transportation and is 
not much greater than such loss now. We 
must bear in mind that we read only of the 
ships which have been torpedoed and see 
but little account of the hundreds of ships 
which pass over the ocean safely and undis- 
turbed. Three hundred thousand soldiers are 
conveyed across the Atlantic every thirty 
days, and an average of about 500,000 tons 
of freight carried to the French coast. There 
are warehouses in only one of the many 
ports of France with a capacity of over 
2,000,000 tons. 

It is to the navy that this credit for the 
destruction of this outlaw seagoing craft is 
due. The navy is and has been the backbone 
of this war, the same as it has been of 
almost every great war in history. Without 
the allied navy the submarine would have 
perhaps accomplished its nefarious purpose 
in starving the European allies and in pre- 
venting them from securing the necessary 
munitions of war to defend themselves. It 
has utterly failed in this respect. The Allies 
are amply supplied with food, and there are 
provisions enough on hand now, if every 
ship should be sunk, to last the Allies and 
armies for months. The destroyer is the 
ship which has brought Germany to her 
knees in submarine warfare and will keep 
her there. We have not enough destroyers, 
and it is for this reason we are obliged in 
this great transportation problem to run risks 
which would not be taken under ordinary 
conditions. If every ship was escorted by a 
sufficient number of destroyers I doubt if 
there would be a single ship of any conse- 
quence sunk, except by the merest accident. 





Library Facilities for Our Soldiers 


By FLORENCE A. HUXLEY 


[MANAGING EDpDIToR, THH LIBRARY JOURNAL] 


UNDREDS of thousands of Amer- 
H ican soldiers in France who two 
years ago could not have told 

what the letters “A. L. A.” 

stood for now speak enthusiastically of 
the work of the American Library 
Association in promoting their inter- 
est in books and helping them to 
win the war. Before America en- 
tered the war the libraries of the 
country had been busy gathering litera- 
ture on the countries involved and data 
on the issues at stake, and in general 
had tried to help the American people 
to an intelligent understanding of its 
great import. The library buildings were 
being used as meeting places for the 
Red Cross chapters and for the numer- 
ous other organizations devoted to relief 
work of various kinds. But when Amer- 


ica came forward to take her rightful 
place with the other allies, the librarians 
felt that there was a broader service for 


them to render. In May, 1917, Walter 
L. Brown, librarian of the Buffalo Public 
Library and President of the American 
Library Association, appointed a com- 
mittee “to assemble the various sug- 
gestions that had been made and to bring 
them before the association with some 
sense of proportion, possibly with recom- 
mendations as to which might be most 
practical and most helpful to the Gov- 
ernment.” This preliminary committee 
comprised: Herbert Putnam, Librarian 
of Congress, Chairman; Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library; R. R. Bowker, editor of The 
Library Journal; Gratia Countryman, 
Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library; 
M. §S. Dudgeon, Secretary, Wisconsin 
Library Commission; Alice S. Tyler, 
Director, Western Reserve Library 
School, and J. I. Wyer, Jr., State Libra- 
rian of New York. 

At the annual conference of the A. L. 
A. in Louisville in June, 1917, this com- 
mittee made its report. It recommended 
that a War Service Committee of seven 


‘be appointed by the President of the 


association, with power to appoint sub- 
committees or auxiliary committees as 
needed, and that arrangements be made 
for the possible erection, equipment, and 
maintenance, under the auspices of the 
association, of district library buildings 
in each of the sixteen main cantonments 
then under construction. The report 
was adopted as read, and a special com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting ulti- 
mately of the following personnel: J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., Chairman; Gratia Country- 
man, E. H. Anderson, Director of the 
New York Public Library; Frank P. 
Hill, Librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library; Electra C. Doren of the Day- 
ton Public Library; William H. Brett of 
the Cleveland Public Library, and 
Charles Belden of the Massachusetts 
State Library, (now Librarian of the 
Boston Public Library.) 


BOOKS FOR CANTONMENTS 


The position of this committee was 
still more firmly established by author- 
ity conferred by the Federal Government 
in a letter from the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, more familiarly known as the Fos- 
dick Commission. This letter, dated 
June 28, 1917, asked that the American 
Library Association assume responsibil- 
ity for providing adequate library fa- 
cilities in the- thirty-two cantonments 
and National Guard camps expected to 
be opened by Sept. 1. Here, in less than 
a week, was a doubling of the work 
which the association had tentatively 
suggested. The opportunity was eagerly 
seized, however, and at a meeting of 
the A. L. A. Executive Board in August 
the War Service Committee was given 
full authority to solicit funds with which 
to proceed with the work of supplying 
books to all soldiers and sailors in this 
country and abroad, and to enter upon 
active work at once. 

In October, 1917, Dr. Herbert Putnam 
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was made General Director, and the 
work was consolidated at the Library of 
Congress, where permanent headquar- 
ters have since been maintained. Prior 
to his appointment, working through sub- 
committees and with almost no money, 
the War Service Committee during the 
Summer months had yet been able, with 
the generous help of Edward L. Tilton, 
a Mew York architect, to perfect plans 
for library buildings and their equip- 
ment; arrange with publishers for liberal 
discounts on books purchased; prepare 
and print a suggested list of titles for 
camp libraries; organize a book cam- 
paign which resulted in the collection 
and shipment of many thousands of 
books to camgs, often far in advance of 
the arrival of any librariar. or A. L. A. 
representative; establish collecting and 
sorting stations in New York, Chicago, 
and a dozen other populous centres; 
inaugurate a personnel roster, send a 
few volunteer librarians to camps, where 
they were housed in Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings pending the erection of separate 
library buildings, and, finally, organize 
its first campaign for funds. 


FORTY-THREE CAMP LIBRARIES 


This campaign was launched in Sep- 
tember under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Frank P. Hill. The original time set for 
its culmination was the week of Sept. 
24, but in many places it was continued 
to a later date. When this War Finance 
Committee finally closed its account on 
Jan. 19, 1918, the sum of $1,570,386.44 
had been received in cash, and additional 
subscriptions had been reported, but not 
received, which would bring the grand 
total up to $1,727,554.25. This sum in- 
cluded a grant of $320,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, for the 
erection of thirty-two library buildings 
at an estimated average cost of $10,000 
each. 

By January most of these thirty-two 
buildings had been erected and put into 
use, together with another at Camp 
Perry, identical in plan, the gift of an 
anonymous friend. Today there are 
forty-three large camp libraries in opera- 
tion on this side of the water—forty-one 
of them in separate buildings. Every 
Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. hut, every Y. 
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W. C. A. hostess house, every Jewish 
Welfare Board building, every Salvation 
Army house, may have its branch of 
the nearest camp library, with any- 
where from 500 to 2,000 books. There 
are at the time of writing—though the 
figures will be far exceeded before pub- 
lication—1,547 such stations in opera- 
tion, under the careful supervision of the 
camp librarian, exactly as the branches 
and stations of any city library are ad- 
ministered. 

In addition, 315 small military camps 
and posts (52 of them aviation camps, 
including schools and repair depots) 
have been equipped with book collections, 
under the general charge of traveling 
library supervisors; 188 naval and 26 
marine stations, and 242 vessels have 
been supplied with libraries; and 143 
hospitals and Red Cross houses have 
been provided with books. This hospital 
service is a very important and rapidly 
growing phase of the work, and is being 
developed at a pace that keeps the asso- 
ciation a little breathless. Special hos- 
pital librarians are being appointed in 
every camp, as well as in the base and 
deportation hospitals. Books are taken 
to the men in every ward by the libra- 
rian in charge, who stops to chat at each 
bedside, trying to find just the right 
book for every individual case. 

In the administration of all the camp 
libraries and stations more than 250 
trained librarians have already been en- 
gaged. Many of them have been volun- 
teers; others have been given leaves of 
absence and their salaries continued by 
their home libraries. Where such an ar- 
rangement is impossible, the association 
has paid them $1,200 and their living ex- 
penses, or rather less than the pay a 
Second Lieutenant receives. As much 
as possible has the fund of the associa- 
tion been conserved for books and neces- 
sary administrative expenses. 


WHAT THE SOLDIERS READ 


The average camp library building is 
about 40 by 100 or 120 feet, and con- 
tains from 15,000 to 30,000 volumes. The 


arrangement of book shelves varies 
slightly in the different camps, but in 
general they are placed so as to form 
attractive alcoves, where comfortable 
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Windsor ¢hairs invite the men to stop 
and read. In the evenings and the hours 
when the men have leisure, every chair 
will be full and men will be seen stand- 
ing all about the long room, book in 
hand, absorbed in story or study. 


When the library was still in process 
of formation it was assumed that fic- 
tion would be the main demand, and that 
the men would read chiefly for recrea- 
tion. In general this has not been found 
to be the case. Given the choice between 
.a first-rate novel and a book on his 
branch of military service or on the 
business in which he was interested 
before entering the army, in about seven 
cases out of ten the soldier leaves the 
novel on the shelf. As a result of this 
unanticipated demand for serious books 
the association has already been obliged 
to purchase over 600,000 technical books 
on a wide range of subjects. Fiction has 
been supplied in generous quantities by 
the public, both in the early book cam- 
paign and in the later nation-wide 
appeal which was made in March, when 
over 3,000,000 books were supplied—over 
500,000 contributed in New York City 
alone. 

The appreciation of the men has been 
unexpected and overwhelming. There 
were many skeptics in the early days 
who said that the average soldier would 
not have either time or inclination to 
read. They had failed to take into ac- 
count the fact that our men are not 
average soldiers. The young man of 
today has learned that he must read to 
succeed in his business, whatever his line 
may be. 


CHIEF LINES OF INTEREST 


Typical questions asked and answered 
in a day run about as follows: 


Who is the Sultan of Turkey? 

How many months in the year is the 
Baltic navigable? 

Is Alan Seeger American or English? 

How much space in a line of march is 
required for a motor cycle? 

Is there such a place as hell—and is 
there a Princess of hell? 

What day of the week was July 4, 1915? 


The librarian in charge of service on 
the Mexican border, on a single visit to 
Eagle Pass, received requests for books 
on the following subjects—not at all an 


unusual list: The metric system; alge- 
bra; chemistry of gunpowder; Spanish 
dictionaries, readers, and grammars; 
army paper work; machine guns; Italian 
books; Speakers, (readings and recita- 
tions;) lettering; geometries; Haweis— 
“ Music and Morals ”; gas engines; Bern- 
hardi—* Great Britain, Germany’s Vas- 
sal”; geography of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Many of the books read show that the 
men are making after-the-war prepara- 
tions. Very few plan to make the army 
or navy their permanent profession, and 
they use their leisure time, and their 
hours of convalescence in the hospitals, 
to fit themselves for beter jobs in peace 
times. Books on business practice, ad- 
vertising, cost accounting, farming, elec- 
tricity, are always in demand. 


« For the men in isolated camps or out- 
posts boxes of fifty volumes are pre- 
pared and forwarded, with a message 
that if the box does not contain material 
on subjects of particular interest to that 
group of men, a letter of request is all 
that is necessary to bring the desired 
volume to the reader. “The book you 
need when you want it,” is the slogan 
of the A. L. A. War Service, and if the 
association does not have in its own 
stores the exact volume requested, it 
undertakes to get it either by purchase 
or by borrowing from some nearby pub- 
lic library. 


BOOKS FOR NAVAL MEN 


The work overseas has grown apace. 
With the service in this country estab- 
lished early in 1918, Dr. M. L. Raney, 
Librarian of Johns Hopkins University, 
was sent to Europe to survey the field 
there and discover the best means of 
carrying the A. L. A. service to our 
rapidly growing army on foreign soil. 
Arrived in England, his first duty was 
to call on Admiral Sims. He found him 
rather cold to the idea of library service 
for the army and navy. The battleships 
all had libraries, said Admiral Sims, and 
the chief naval base had a fine club 
house with an excellent library. How- 
ever, he gave Dr. Raney a pass to all 
naval stations under his command. 
Armed with this, Dr. Raney crossed to 
Paris, where at the Naval Headquarters 
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the library idea was hailed with delight. 
They passed him on to an Admiral on 
active convoy duty along the coast of 
France, and every man he met on board 
the ships was equally enthusiastic. He 
found men preparing to take Annapolis 
examinations, but lacking textbooks. 
Cables were called into service and in 
a surprisingly short time the necessary 
books had been forwarded from America 
and were in the hands of the men. That 
settled the service to the navy. Admiral 
Sims became an ardent propagandist for 
the A. L. A., and asked for libraries 
everywhere, in naval bases, aviation 
fields, mine-sweeping bases—even, said 
- Dr. Raney in his report of this work, 
“on his pet battleships that,in February, 
would never, never need us.” 


Following the success of his mission 
with the navy Dr. Raney proceeded to 
the general headquarters of the army. 
Armed with approving letters from 
Major J. H. Perkins, Commissioner for 
Europe for the Red Cross, and from 
E. C. Perkins, chief of the Y. M. C. A. 
of the A. E. F., Dr. Raney laid the whole 
plan of the A. L. A. before General Per- 
shing in a single document. Two days 
later (on Feb. 22, 1918—significant 
date) he received the official indorse- 
ment of the plan, including the allotment 
of fifty ship tons. per month free cargo 
space for the transportation of reading 
matter, and the duty of receiving the 
books was added to the tasks of the 
chief Quartermaster of the A. E. F. The 
latter at once caused a proper ware- 
house to be erected for their handling 
at one of the great debarkation ports, 
without cost to the association. Since 
that time 1,030,458 books have been 
shipped overseas. 


THE WORK IN FRANCE 


Dr. Raney returned to this country 
early in the Spring and, while retaining 
direction of the work, was succeeded in 
the active service overseas by Burton E. 
Stevenson, the novelist and librarian, 
who organized the first and one of the 
most successful camp libraries at Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. At head- 
quarters in Paris Mr. Stevenson, with 
Mrs. Stevenson as assistant, began pre- 
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paring collections of books to forward 
to the various units, large and small, of 
the American Army. On July 4 a cable- 
gram announced to the members of the 
association then assembled in annual 
conference at Saratoga that the day had 
been celebrated by placing collections of 
books on every one of the American hos- 
pital trains in France. 


In August permanent headquarters 
were set up at 10 Rue de ]’Elysée, in a 
magnificent building that until fifteen 
years ago was the residence of the Papal 
Nuncio to France. “ Here,” Mr. Steven- 
son writes, “I am planning to set up a 
real American public library which will 
act as a reservoir and central distribut- 
ing point for the whole of France. What 
I am trying to do is to institute, in the 
principal camps, a system somewhat 
similar to that which we started in the 
camps in America, by which the boys 
may look toward our Paris headquarters 
for advice and assistance. * * * The 
work is of the most inspiring kind and 
the demand for books on the part of our 
men is almost unbelievably great.” 


This means that in France, and later 
also in England, as in this country, every 
permanent camp and school will have 
its own separate building, with branches 
in all the huts of the various welfare 
organizations, and traveling libraries for 
the men in the smaller units, right up 
to the front-line trenches. Permission 
has recently been received from the 
Army Post Office to forward volumes 
requested by individual readers under a 
franking privilege from the reservoir col- 
lections set up at Paris and Gievres. 
This means that any officer or enlisted 
man can get any book he wants, and 
return it when he is finished, without 
cost. A room in the Hotel Mediterranée, 
which is army department headquarters 
in Paris, has been set aside for the spe- 
cial purpose of handling these franked 
books. 


LIBRARIES ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Against the advice of some, the asso- 
ciation has been insisting on the idea of 
absolutely free service to the soldier and 
sailor, and their faith has been justi- 
fied. Above every case of books in every 
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station overseas is a card on which is 
printed this message from the Com- 
mander in Chief: 

These books come to us overseas from 
home. To read them is a privilege. To 
restore them promptly unabused a duty. 

(Signed) JOHN J. PERSHING. 

Another poster in all branch libraries 

reads as follows: 

These books are loaned on the- honor 
system. If you fail, it fails. America is 
far away, tonnage scarce, and books 
precious. Play square with the other fel- 
low; he has played square with you. 

Besides the fifty tons cargo space 

allotted for books each month, every 
transport that goes over carries a col- 
lection of several hundred volumes for 
the use of the men on shipboard. These 
books are shipped in specially construct- 
ed boxes, which have a centre shelf and 
can be set up and used as beokcases as 
soon as opened, Each box holds about 
seventy volumes, of which about ten are 
usually of a technical nature, the rest 
being a selected lot of fiction and biog- 
raphy. These boxes are in charge of 
the Y. M. C. A. secretaries who sail on 
each transport, and who see that the 
books are repacked and forwarded after 
the ship reaches port. 


Magazines also are being sent across, 
Special arrangements have been made 
with publishers so that remainders of 
each month’s issue are sent over in bulk. 
Over 5,000,000 of the so-called Burleson 
magazines have already been distributed 
in this country through the agency 
of the American Library Association, 
going to camp reading rooms, barracks, 
outposts, hospitals, troop trains, and 
wherever reading matter is desired. 


The Government 
Nation’s 


NINE colleges and universities 
taken over by the Government! 
That was the revolutionary war 
measure adopted on Oct. 1, 1918, by the 
Federal authorities of the United States 
with regard to our higher institutions 


Ts HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
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When there have been shortages of books 
there have always been the magazines 
to fall back on, and in many cases they 
have furnished the only information on 
the many new subjects of the day— 
topics still too new to have gotten into 
book form. 


GROWTH OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


For the year 1919 greatly increased 
service has been planned. In the United 
War Work Campaign of November, 1918, 
now at hand, the American Library As- 
sociation hopes to secure at least $3,500,- 
000. The budget which has been pre- 
pared and adopted for the expenditure 
of this sum has some interesting items. 
They include the construction of twelve 
large and ten smaller library buildings 
in overseas camps, together with the 
rental of five other buildings, besides the 
Paris and London headquarters; the 
addition of ten large and ten smaller 
buildings to those in use in this country, 
as well as extensive alterations in the 
ones already in use; the expenditure of 
more than $1,500,000 in the purchase of 
additional books and magazines for 
which there is a crying need, and $1,000,- 
000 in the maintenance and equipment 
of the service. Items which are little 
considered, such as the provision of ship- 
ping cases for the 2,500,000 volumes 
which it is planned to send overseas dur- 
ing the next twelve months, will cost at 
least $75,000. A much larger sum than 
the one specified could be used advan- 
tageously for the purchase of books. The 
variety of demands grows daily as the 
possibilities of the book in the winning 
of the war are realized more and more 
by officers and men alike in the service. 


Takes Over the 
Colleges 


for academic training. The step was 
not mandatory but voluntary on the 
part of the schools included in the 
scheme; but scarcely a college from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific refused to re- 
spond to the appeal of the War Depart- 
ment. Loyalty demanded acceptance 
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of the program, and 150,000 young men 
entered college to become soldiers, not 
scholars. 

On campuses—now known by the 
sterner name of military reservations— 
they marched forth in military align- 
ment to enroll for the newer tasks of 
learning how to fight. At the same 
moment—12 o’clock by Eastern time— 
the student soldiers throughout the land 
took the oath of allegiance to the Ameri- 
can flag, which was raised in every col- 
lege simultaneously from ocean _ to 
ocean; they listened to messages from 
President Wilson, General Pershing, and 
other high officials; then passed, still 
in civilian clothes, for their first parade 
in review before the officers of the new 
army posts. Collectively they had be- 
come a regular military unit, the Stu- 
dent Army Training Corps, each man 
under orders and entitled to a soldier’s 


pay. 

In every college these new recruits 
were addressed by eminent civilians or 
soldiers, and listened to this message 
from President Wilson, their Comman- 
der in Chief: 


The step you have taken is a most 
magnificent one. By it you have ceased 
to be merely individuals, each seeking to 
perfect himself to win his own place in 
the world, and have become comrades in 
the common cause of making the world 
a better place to live in. You have joined 
yourselves to the entire manhood of the 
country and pledged, as did your fore- 
fathers, ‘‘ your lives, your fortunes, and 
your sacred honor’ to the freedom of 
humanity. 

The enterprise upon which you have 
embarked is a hazardous and difficult 
one. This is not a war of words; this is 
not a scholastic struggle. It is a war of 
ideals, yet fought with all the devices of 
science and with the power of machine. 
To succeed you must not only be in- 
spired by the ideals for which this country 
stands, but you must also be masters of 
the technique with which the battle is 
fought. You must not only be thrilled 
with zeal for the common welfare, but 
you must also be master of the weapons 
of today. 

There can be no doubt of the issue. 
The spirit that is revealed and the man- 
ner in which America has responded to 
the call are indomitable. I have no 
doubt that you, too, will use your utmost 
strength to maintain that spirit and to 
carry it forward to the final victory that 
will certainly be ours. 


WAR DEPARTMENT'S OFFER 


The plan for this revolutionary step 
was laid before the colleges in a circu- 
lar letter and statement sent out on Aug. 
28 by Colonel Robert I. Rees of the Gen- 
eral Staff at Washington. The state- 
ment outlined the method by which every 
college student was to be voluntarily in- 
ducted into the Student Army Train- 
ing Corps, becoming “a soldier in the 
United States Army, uniformed, subject 
to military discipline, and with the pay 
of a private.” The War Department 
undertook to furnish officers, uniforms, 
rifles, and equipment, and to assign the 
students to military duty, after a few 
months, either at an officers’ training 
camp or in some technical school, or in 
a regular army cantonment with troops 
as a private, according to the degree of 
aptitude shown on the college campus. 


At the same time a circular letter to 
the Presidents of colleges arranged for 
a contract under which the Government 
became responsible for the expense of 
the housing, subsistence, and instruction 
of the students. The preliminary ar- 
rangement contained this provision, 
among others: 


The per diem rate of $1 for subsistence 
and housing is to govern temporarily, 
pending examination of the conditions in 
the individual institution and a careful 
working out of the costs involved. The 
amount so fixed is calculated from the 
experience of this committee during the 
last five months in contracting with over 
100 collegiate institutions for the housing 
and subsistence of over 100,000 soldiers 
in the National Army Training Detach- 
ment. This experience indicates that the 
average cost of housing is 15 to 20 cents 
per day; subsistence, (army ration or 
equivalent,) 70 to 80 cents per day. The 
tuition charge is based on the regular 
per diem tuition charge of the institution 
in the year 1917-18. 


A permanent contract was arranged 
later under these governing principles: 


The basis of payment will .be reim- 
bursement for actual and necessary costs 
to the institutions for the services ren- 
dered to the Government in the main- 
tenance and instruction of the soldiers 
with the stated limitation as to cost of 
instruction. Contract price will be ar- 
rived at by agreement after careful study 
of the conditions in each case, in confer- 
ence with authorities of the institution. 

The War Department will have au- 
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thority to specify and control the courses 
of instruction to be given by the institu- 
tion. 

The entity and power for usefulness of 
the institutions will be safeguarded so 
that when the contract ends the institu- 
tions shall be in condition to resume their 
functions of general education. 

The teaching force will be preserved so 
far as practicable, and this matter so 
treated that its members shail feel that 
in changing to the special intensive work 
desired by the Government they are ren- 
dering a vital and greatly needed service. 

The Government will ask from the insti- 
tutions a specific service; that is, the 
housing, subsistence, and instruction along 
specified lines of a certain number of 
student soldiers. There will be no inter- 
ference with the freedom of the institu- 
tion in conducting other courses in the 
usual way. 

The contract will be for a fixed term, 
probably nine months, subject to renewal 
for a further period on reasonable notice, 
on terms to be agreed upon and subject 
to cancellation on similar terms, 


STUDENTS TO BE OFFICERS 


Why this intensive military training in 
our colleges for the period of the war? 
The answer is, to develop officers for 
We have at 


handling the growing army. 
present approximately 1,900,000 men in 
France, About 900,000 are on the fight- 


ing liné. The United States Government 
plans to select 3,000,000 men by the new 
draft law, including those between the 
ages of 18 and 45. It hopes to have an 
army of 5,000,000 men, trained, equipped, 
and in the field by the opening of the 
Spring campaign. Such a number will 
make it possible to put 4,000,000 men on 
the front, with 1,000,000 behind the lines. 

In round numbers, it requires 200,000 
officers to handle an army of 5,000,000 
men. Sixty thousand officers are now 
greatly needed, especially Second Lieu- 
tenants. These officers are to be de- 
veloped in our colleges during this 
academic year, so far as acceptable lead- 
ers can be found. 

Experience has taught that, as a class, 
college men make the best officers. 
Eighty per cent. of the officers of the 
army today are college graduates, many 
of them having been trained at West 
Point. While there are a goodly number 
of our ablest officers who came up from 
the ranks, or stepped out of business or 
professional life into official military 


position, after a brief period of training, 
without having ever studied in college, 
still, college men are and always will be 
the army’s major source of officer sup- 
ply. The reasons are apparent: The 
college man possesses a more or less 
trained mind. The knowledge of mathe- 
matics required of an army officer he 
has already in some measure. The writ- 
ing of a military order clearly and ac- 
curately is not difficult for him by rea- 
son of his knowledge in language. More- 
over, his mind, because it is trained, is 
more to be relied on in a sudden call for 
quick decision. 

The Government started its program 
of encouraging intensive military drill in 
American colleges in the Spring of 1918. 
The plan at that time was to divide the 
country into three districts, east, central 
and west, with headquarters for army 
tactics at Plattsburg Post, N. Y.; Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., and Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Provision was made for the 
colored college men at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. The colHeges and 
universities of these, several districts 
were invited to send students to the post 
designated for them on the basis of ten 
for every one hundred students of the 
college body, together with one member 
of the Faculty for every one hundred 
students. Nearly all the colleges accept- 
ed the invitation. 


RESULTS AT PLATTSBURG 


The work of the several camps may be 
illustrated by a brief statement of what 
has been accomplished at Plattsburg 
during the Summer period. Preceding 
the larger gathering of students at this 
post, 2,800 students came to Plattsburg 
on June 3 from military colleges, in ac- 
cordance with the law requiring them to 
spend one month every Summer in in- 
tensive militarytraining at some assigned 
camp. These young men were known as 
the R. O. T. C., viz., Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. They did so well that 
the commanding officer of the post asked 
that 25 per cent. of them remain for the 
task of assisting in the larger school that 
was to follow. Six hundred and four of 
the number remained, and so far as age 
permitted received the commission of 
Second Lieutenant on Sept. 16, 1918. 
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On July 18 students began to pour in 
from 187 Eastern and Southern colleges 
that had accepted the Government’s in- 
vitation to give two months’ intensive 
military training to 10 per cent. of the 
male student body. By Aug. 10 3,250 
men had reported for their work. They 
were called S. A. T. C., viz., Student 
Army Training Corps. These men were 
organized into twenty-four companies. 
They labored assiduously, both in study 
and drill, and with marked enthusiasm 
and efficiency. On Sept. 3 the command- 
ing officer said to a distinguished audi- 
ence, “In six weeks we have developed 
here an excellent organization because we 
have a group of men who have trained 
minds.” Not only have these students 
trained minds, but they are morally clean 
and physically fit. On entering the camp 
every young man was carefully exam- 
ined by a competent physician, and in not 
one case was there found a trace of ve- 
nereal disease. Think of it! Such men 
are the flower of American manhood, on 
whom we can confidently rely for the 
leadership necessary for victory. 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT 


Practically all the men in the camp, 20 
years of age or over, received commis- 
sions at the close of the training period 
and went directly into the army as of- 


ficers. Those under 20 returned to col- 
lege, after Sept. 16, to take up the in- 
tensive program of military study and 
drilling of their fellow-students. Thir- 
teen hours a week are given to such 
work. All students of the draft age will 
be inducted into the training corps, ex- 
cept the physically defective. The 
students below 18 years will be enrolled, 
but not inducted into the military unit. 
There is high authority for the statement 
that the students who may be returned 
at 20 years of age will be allowed to re- 
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main in college about two months, those 
19 six months, and those 18 nine months 
before going into the army as officers. 
Virtually none of the men who return to 
college this Fall will be in school next 
year, should the war continue. 


Thus our colleges have become little 
West Points for the remainder of the 
war. All college work is incidental to 
the military program. The great pur- 
pose of our educational institutions is to 
win the war, and to this end they have 
made large sacrifices. Long before the 
United States entered the war the 
students of most of our colleges and uni- 
versities had begun preparations for the 
coming crisis. Gathered in groups, dis- 
cussing current problems and listening 
to lectures on international relations, 
they naturally foresaw the storm. The 
universities of California, Chicago, 
Northwestern, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and scores of 
others were making ready for the fray. 
And when war was declared against Ger- 
many the graduates and students of our 
American colleges were in the van as 
volunteers. 


On Sept. 3 and 4 eighty-seven college 
Presidents counseled at the Plattsburg 
Post as to how the college curriculum 
could be adjusted to the military require- 
ment. What a revolution in academic 
life! Imagine if you can some dear old 
professor, 70 years of age, who has 
taught algebra, geometry, and calculus 
all his pedagogical days, after a certain 
fashion, never changing, trying to adjust 
his instruction to the present-day mili- 
tary program! Surely there will be a 
shaking up of the dry bones in many of 
our colleges. To quote a broad-brained 
college President, “ It will turn us upside 
down for a while, but will prove to be a 
blessing in the long run.” 





Turkey’s Disaster in Palestine 


Rout and Capture of Two Ottoman Armies by British Force 
End the Turk’s Power as a Belligerent 


Palestine, begun Sept. 18, 1918, 

was a brilliant success for the 

Allies, and developed into so se- 
rious a disaster for the Turks that by 
Oct. 12 it was semi-officially reported 
that the Turkish Government had opened 
negotiations for a separate peace, its 
entire forces being in a state bordering 
upon collapse. As a result of the dis- 
asters in Palestine and Mesopotamia 
Enver Pasha, who for years had been 
the commanding and controlling figure 
‘in Turkey, was overthrown on Oct. 8, 
Talaat Bey, Grand Vizier and Minister 
of the Interior, having surrendered his 
portfolio four days previously. Ahmed 
Tewfik Pasha, formerly Ottoman Am- 
bassador in London, was appointed 
Grand Vizier in succession to Talaat 
Pasha. An Athens dispatch filed Sept. 
26, but not received in America until 
Oct. 8, stated that there had arrived at 
Mitylene, on behalf of Rahmi, Governor 
of Smyrna, three parlementaires to enter 
into peace negotiations. One of the em- 
issaries was a Greek, one an English- 
man, and. one a Turk. 

No further details were obtainable at 
the time, but the hypothesis was that 
the Vilayet of Smyrna had revolted from 
the Government of Constantinople. This 
province covers the western end of Asia 
Minor and has an area of 25,801 square 
miles and,a population of 2,500,000. 

Various dispatches of an unofficial 
character came to Europen capitals an- 
nouncing that revolution had broken out 
at sundry points in the Turkish Empire, 
and all the indications pointed to the 
conclusion that Turkey could no longer 
remain as a belligerent, and that its un- 
conditional surrender was only a ques- 
tion of days. 


ALLENBY’S ADVANCE 


General Alleriby’s new offensive, which 
began on Sept. 18, 1918, was an un- 
broken succession of victories. The 


Te campaign against the Turks in 


British forces, in close liaison with the 
Arabs, under King Hussein, advanced 
rapidly on a line from the Mediterranean 
at Haifa, extending across Palestine to 
the Arabian desert. Damascus, the cap- 
ital of Syria, was taken on Oct. 1, and 
was occupied by the British forces and 
a portion of the Arab Army. The British 
pushed forward rapidly. By Oct. 8 they 
had occupied the towns of Zaleh and 
Rayek, respectively thirty-three and 
thirty miles northwest of Damascus. On 
the same day a French naval division en- 
tered the important port of Beirut, 160 
miles northwest of Damascus, and the 
Allies thus had an unbroken front from 
that port to the desert, and were rapidly 
advancing northward toward Aleppo, 
the main base of the Turkish Armies in 
Asia Minor. The capture of Aleppo was 


‘inevitable, as the Turkish forces were in 


rapid retreat and in a state of demorali- 
zation. 


The British forces along the Euphrates 
and Tigris also began a forward move- 
ment toward Mosul, with a prospect of 
coming soon into contact with General 
Allenby’s army, thus establishing an un- 
broken and victorious front from the 
Mediterranean across Mesopotamia into 
Persia. It was reported on Oct. 8 that 
Persia was being evacuated by the 
Turks. 


General Allenby’s forces captured be- 
tween Sept. 18 and Oct. 5 more than 
71,000 prisoners and 350 guns, besides 
8,000 prisoners taken by the Arabs. In- 
cluded in these figures were the Turkish 
commanders of the 16th, 19th, 24th, 53d, 
and composite divisions, the commander 
of the Maan garrison, Ali Verbi Pasha, 
and German and Austrian troops num- 
bering more than 206 officers and 3,000 
privates. 

The landing of French naval forces at 
Beirut was enthusiastically received by 
the populace. The territory in Syria 
through which the British and French 
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troops advanced was conceded to France 
by a treaty. 

It was reported from Paris on Sept. 26 
that Palestine would be administered 
under an agreement reached between the 
British, French, and Russian Govern- 
ments in 1916. When the Bolshevist 
authorities took control in Russia they 
published a number of secret diplomatic 
documents found in the archives in 
Petrograd. Among them was a conven- 
tion negotiated by Russia, France, and 
Great Britain under which Alexandretta, 
in Asiatic Turkey, was to be a free port 
and Palestine was to be a protectorate 
under the three Governments. Both 
France and Great Britain have since 
officially announced that Palestine 
should be an autonomous State, and 
pledges have been given that the Zion- 
istic Jews shall be safeguarded in the 
erection there of a Jewish (Zionistic) 
State. 


THE FIRST BLOW 


General Allenby began his offensive 
on Sept. 18, and it proved a complete 
surprise to the Turks. An official ver- 
sion of the initial attack says: 


Preparations for this battle entailed a 
good deal of marching. The troops were 
always moved by night and remained 
hidden in the orange and olive groves in 
the daytime. The British mastery of the 
air prevented enemy observers from see- 
ing any change in the dispositions and 
the movements of large columns. Troops 
of all arms were thus concealed skillfully 
in a country where the marching of men 
raises huge columns of dust, and the 
Turk, too, possessed positions that com- 
manded a wide range. But he remained 
mystified, which is the finest tribute that 
could be given to the work of the British 
staff. 

The infantry opened a way for the cav- 
alry to pass through, and then there was 
a wonderful spectacle of long columns of 
British yeomanry and Australian light 
horse and picturesque Indian cavalry 
moving over a wide expanse of country 
throughout the coastal sector of the plain 
of Sharon to get to the enemy’s rear. 


The initial successes were achieved on 
the historic plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, 
where the Israelites fought battles, as re- 
counted in the Book of Revelation and 
parts of the Old Testament. The region 
is famous as the battlefield of Armaged- 
don and, according to Revelation, is to be 


the scene of the decisive battle at the end 
of the world. . 

Nazareth, captured in this advance, is 
at the northern edge of the plain, west 
of the hills of Galilee and southeast of 
Acre, Tul Kerani, and Nablus, which 
were taken the first day. All through 
the region are the remains of two old 
civilizations, the ruins of the tribes men- 
tioned in the Bible and the later civiliza- 
tion of the Roman colonies. 


Beisan, another ancient town occupied 
in the initial advance, lies in the Valley 
of the Jordan, not far from the river, 
about fifty-five miles northeast of Jeru- 
salem and directly east of the plain of 
Esdraelon, although to reach it from 
that region a traveler would pass 
through the depression between the Hills 
of Galilee and the Hills of Ephraim. 
This town was a centre of the Romans 
during their control of the land, and the 
remains of an acropolis, a Roman bridge, 
a theatre, fragments of houses and 
columns, and many excavated tombs may 
be seen there yet. Only a few hundred 
persons live near the town now. 


HISTORIC DAMASCUS 


The capture of Damascus, capital of 
Syria, by the troops of General Allenby, 
opened the way to Aleppo, on the Con- 
stantinople-Bagdad Railroad, 180 miles to 
the north. Damascus is the most beauti- 
ful and, after Bagdad, the most his- 
torically romantic city in Asiatic Turkey. 
It is situated in a fertile plain at an alti- 
tude of 2,350 feet, at the base of the 
Anti-Libanus; its water supply still sur- 
vives as one of the marvels of Jewish en- 
gineering work, with many improve- 
ments wrought by the Arabs; its popula- 
tion is 150,000. 


Prior to the war, it was the head- 
quarters for the Fifth Turkish Army 
Corps, and later were drilled in the 
fields about the city the Seventh, Eighth, 
and Fourth Armies, which have just 
been annihilated by Allenby. 


More than any other city under Turk- 
ish rule, Damascus has preserved its an- 
cient buildings and architecture. The 
five-mile city wall, which the Crusaders 
besieged in vain in 1148, is still there 
with its seven gates, and through the 
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city still runs the “street called 
Straight ” where St. Paul had his abode. 
It is said that the description of Para- 
dise in the Koran was taken from the 
appearance of Damascus. 

Once conquered by King David, it soon 
achieved independence and attacked the 
Kingdom of Israel itself. Then con- 
quered by Assyria, it later successively 
became a colony of Greece and of Rome. 
In the seventh century came the Arabs, 
who made it a great show city, a séat of 
learning, and of metal arts, the most 
famous of which was the making of 
sword blades. From the sixteenth cen- 
tury it has alternately surrendered to 
Egyptian and Turkish conquerors. In 
1841 it was finally restored to Turkey 
together with Syria. 


IN THE JORDAN VALLEY 


On Sept. 20 the enemy resistance had 
collapsed everywhere save on the Turk- 
ish left in the Jordan Valley. General 
Allenby in his official report describes 
the operations on that day as follows: 


Our left wing, having swung around to 
the east, had reached the line of Bidieh, 
Baka, and Messudich Junction, and was 
astride the rail and roads converging at 
Nabulus. 

Our right wing, advancing through dif- 
ficult country against considerable re- 
sistance, had reached the line of Khan- 
Jibeit, one and one-fourth miles north- 
east of El-Mugheir and Es-Sawieh, and 


was facing north astride the Jerusalem- 
Nabulus road. 

On the north our cavalry, traversing the 
Field of Armageddon, had occupied Naza- 
reth, Afule, and Beisan, and were collect- 
ing the disorganized masses of enemy 
troops and transport as they arrived from 
the south. All avenues of escape open to 
the enemy, except the fords across the 
Jordan between Beisan and Jisr-ed-Da- 
meer were thus closed. 

East of the Jordan Arab forces of the 
King of the Hedjaz had effected numerous 
demolitions on the railways radiating 
from Derat, several important bridges, in- 
cluding one in the Yurmak Valley, having 
been destroyed. Very severe losses have 
been inflicted on the masses of Turkish 
troops retreating over the difficult roads 
by our air services. 

A German airplane, later ascertained to 
have been carrying mails, landed in the 
midst of our troops at Afule. The pilot, 
who believed the place still to be in Turk- 
ish hands, destroyed the machine and its 
contents before he could be secured. 


COMPLETENESS OF VICTORY 


W. T. Massey, the official correspond- 
ent with the British troops, in a dispatch 
dated Sept. 23, thus described the com- 
pleteness of the victory in the early ad- 
vances: 


“More than 260 guns have been lo- 
cated in our lines, and possibly more will 
be found. Artillery ammunition in vast 
quantities has been found everywhere. 
Some of the depots are acres in extent. 
As the Turks only manufacture small 
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arms ammunition, if they try to raise 
new armies to take the place of these 
destroyed, they must call on Germany 


for every gun, transport, and instrument . 


of war required. 

“Today saw one of the most remark- 
able sights which a soldier ever gazed 
upon. From Balata, where the road 
from Nabulus falls through craggy hills 
and narrow passes to Wadi Farah, there 
is a stretch more than six miles long 
covered with débris of the retreating 
army. In no section of Napoleon’s re- 
treat from Moscow could there have been 
a more terrible picture of hopeless, irre- 
trievable defeat. 

“In this area alone were eighty-seven 
guns of various calibres, fully 1,000 horse 
and oxen drawn vehicles, nearly 100 mo- 
tor lorries, cars filled with kitchens, 
watercarts, and a mass of other impedi- 
menta. The road was black with the 
carcasses of thousands of animals and 
bodies of dead Turks and Germans. 


AMAZING AIRPLANE WORK 


“This was the work of the Irish, 
Welsh, and Indian infantry. The artil- 
lery pressure behind the indomitable 
British and Australian airmen in front 
of the infantry had forced the enemy 
over the hills into the road, and just as 
the guns began to shell the retiring 
transport airmen swooped down to 200 
feet and bombed the head of the column. 
Once that was accomplished, time only 
was required to finish the job, and this 
was done with surprising thoroughness. 
One flight after another took up the 
work, until the whole column was one 
vast broken mass. 


“The enemy troops, seeing escape with 
the vehicles was impossible, fled to the 
hills. Some who had endeavored to find 
an outlet up the Beisan road fell into the 
hands of cavalry waiting for them. 
Others, accepting the inevitable, sought 
refuge in our lines. 


“For effectiveness of systematic 
bombing it is difficult to find a parallel 
to this destroyed column. The opera- 
tions working up to this débacle were 
magnificently conducted.” 

The capture of the important town of 
Amman, lying on the Hedjaz Railway 
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about forty-five miles northwest of 
Jerusalem, is thus described by Mr. 
Massey in a dispatch dated Sept. 26: 


“T have just returned from witness- 
ing the mounted men’s triumphant cap- 
ture of Amman, and can speak of the 
splendid handling of the troops in a 
country where nature had raised enor- 
mous barriers against an attacking 
army. 

“The Anzac mounted division east of 
the Jordan was assisted by some infan- 
try, including a battalion of British 
West Indians, whose gallant bayonet 
charge on the Jordan’s banks won the 
admiration of the colonial veterans. 
They knew the country, having made two 
dashing raids and inflicted damage on 
the Hedjaz Railway. They drove the 
Turks and Germans out of Amman, 
though the presence there of Germans 
indicated what deep importance the 


enemy set upon this section of the line. 

“ At the moment when Allenby’s plans 
overwhelmed the two Turkish armies in 
Palestine, the Anzacs began a movement 


to harass the Turkish Fourth Army over 
the Jordan. They had to get across sev- 
eral miles of flat country, under enemy 
observation, and enter the Gilead moun- 
tain chain—almost impenetrable except 
for one pass to Es Salt. Until the pass 
was won, only pack transport was possi- 
ble. The cavalry moved up goat tracks 
and were in Es Salt on the third day 
after the operations began east of the 
Jordan. 

“The enemy, fearing an advance 
against the town months ago, made a 
strategic road west of Es Salt and had 
wired one valley, and all the approaches 
thereto had been covered by many ma- 
chine guns. The New Zealanders de- 
clined a frontal attack. They got over 
the crags of the hill, threatened the ene- 
my flank, and compelled a retirement on 
the town. There was not much fighting 
at Es Salt. Between 600 and 700 prison- 
ers were taken. 


“On Sept. 24 the cavalry got to 
Suweileh, half way on the Amman road, 
and at dawn yesterday began operations 
against Amman. An Australian light 
horse brigade moved from the right in 
the Ain Sir direction, continually driving 
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over the rough plateau the Turkish cav- 
alry. 

“Infantry accounted for a number of 
detachments of prisoners, mounted on 
little wiry horses, very unlike the Brit- 
ish mounts, causing surprised interest as 
they passed through the lines. On the 
right the brigade made good progress, 
and at noon had got into excellent posi- 
tion southwest of Amman.” 


Major Gen. Sir Frederick B. Maurice, 
in commenting on General Allenby’s 
strategy, wrote as follows on Sept. 24: 


The more one studies General Allenby’s 
operations the more admirable they ap- 
pear, and the manner in which the move- 
ments of the infantry and cavalry were 
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synchronized though separated by wide 
stretches of difficult hilly country is as 
perfect an example of co-operation of two 
arms in a decisive battle as is to be found 
in the pages of history. 

Little less remarkable is the speed with 
which the mass of horsemen, with suffi- 
cient supplies and munitions to make them 
independent for several days, was got 
across the maze of our own and of the 
Turkish trenches in the plain north of 
Jaffa. This argues most careful and 
thorough staff work and preparation. 


Field Marshal Liman von Sanders, 
who commanded three Turkish armies 
of about 100,000 men in Palestine, fled 
on Sept. 20 when the first disaster over- 
took his troops, and was reported to be 
in Constantinople on Oct. 5. 


Surrender 


King Ferdinand, His Armies Shattered, Is Forced to 
Capitulate and Abdicate 


HE vigorous offensive begun in the 
Balkans by the allied armies on 
Sept. 16, 1918, led swiftly to the 
most important developments in 
that portion of Europe since the early 
days of the war. Within the next two 
weeks the Bulgarian forces had been split 
into two helpless segments, the Bul- 
garian Government had been compelled to 
surrender and make a separate peace 
with the Allies, King Ferdinand had ab- 
dicated in favor of his son Boris, and 
Germany, confronted by the first break 
in the ranks of the Central Powers, saw 
Turkey isolated and helpless and the 
Pan German dream of empire in the 
Orient shattered. 

From the base at Saloniki the British 
and Greek troops struck at the enemy 
on the right, in the region of Lake 
Doiran, while the Serbians and French 
shattered the enemy’s centre, driving 
forward on a twenty-five-mile stretch 
across the Czerna River; meanwhile a 
large Italian army was dealing heavy 
blows at the left, where the enemy’s line 
extended west into Albania. By Sept. 
23 the British held Doiran, the Serbians 
had captured the formidable Drenska 
Massif, a great natural defense of Prilep, 





with that city itself, and the First Bul- 
garian Army in that region, finding it- 
self cut off from the Second Army in 
the Doiran region, fled in disorder. On 
Sept. 24 the Second Army also was in 
full retreat, the Serbians had crossed 
the Vardar, and the pursuit continued 
along the whole front from Monastir to 
Beleu. 

Veles, the principal railway centre of 
Old Serbia, was captured by the Serbians 
on the 25th, and the British and Greek 
troops invaded Bulgaria near the fortress 
of Strumnitza, capturing it the next day. 
This opened a way for the Allies toward 
the gates of Sofia itself. By Sept. 29 
the Bulgars were burning their stores 
in the important base of Uskub, which 
the Serbians and French, advancing from 
Veles, entered on the 30th. The Bul- 
garian First Army was caught between 
the two allied advances, and its destruc- 
tion was becoming inevitable. King 
Ferdinand’s desperate appeal for Ger- 
man aid brought no results; Germany 
had troubles of her own on the west 
front. Bulgaria had come to the end, 
and nothing remained but to surrender. 
Malinoff, the Premier, had long been in 
favor of making peace with the Entente, 
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and pacifist crowds besieged the Gov- 
ernment building in Sofia demanding 
surrender and voicing bitter anger 
against King Ferdinand for the plight 
into which he had brought the nation. 


PROPOSAL FOR ARMISTICE 


King Ferdinand assembled his Grand 
Council on Sept. 23, with the result that 
a formal demand was made on Berlin 
and Vienna for immediate assistance. 
It met with evasive replies. Meanwhile 
revolution and anarchy threatened the 
King at home, and the anti-German feel- 
ing in Sofia had reached the point where 
a massacre of all the Germans in the 
city was feared. Ferdinand gave way 
to the wishes of his Cabinet and people, 
and, despite the fact that at Nauheim a 
month before he had personally promised 
Kaiser Wilhelm to remain faithful to the 
alliance, he gave his consent to a move- 
ment for unconditional surrender to the 
Entente. 

An official Bulgarian statement dated 
Sept. 24, but not published until four 
days later, was as follows: 


In view of the conjunction of circum- 
stances which have recently arisen, and 
after the position had been jointly dis- 
cussed with all competent authorities, the 
Bulgarian Government, desiring to put an 
end to the bloodshed, authorized the 
Commander in Chief of the army to pro- 
pose to the Generalissimo of the armies of 
the Entente at Saloniki a cessation of hos- 
tilities and the entering into of negotia- 
tions for obtaining an armistice and peace, 
The members of the Bulgarian delegation 
left yesterday evening in order to get into 
touch with the plenipotentiaries of the En- 
tente belligerents. 


The leaders of the Ministerial bloc of 


the Bulgarian Parliament, according to | 


advices from Sofia, published the follow- 
ing official note in connection with the 
Government’s proposal for an armistice: 


In accordance with orders of the leaders 
of the Ministerial bloc, the Government 
at 5 o’clock Wednesday afternoon [Sept. 
25] made an official offer of an armistice 
to the adversary. The. leaders of the 
bloc are in accord that the army and the 
people must maintain military and public 
discipline, which is so necessary for a 
happy issue in these times, which are 
decisive for the recently begun work of 
peace. 


News of these developments came sud- 
denly to the outside world on Sept. 28, 


in the announcement that the Bulgarian 
Government was sending delegates to 
negotiate peace with General Franchet 
d’Esperey, Commander in Chief of the 
allied armies in Macedonia. A high 
Bulgarian officer had presented himself 
at Saloniki in behalf of General Terodow, 
commanding the Bulgarian Army, and 
had asked a suspension of arms for 
forty-eight hours to permit the arrival 
of authorized delegates from the Bul- 
garian Government, who were on their 
way with the assent of King Ferdinand 
to arrange terms of peace. In view of 
the possibility that all this might be 
merely a military ruse, General d’Es- 
perey sent the following reply: 


My response, which I send through a 
Bulgarian officer bearing the letter in 
question, cannot be, by reasdén of the mili- 
tary situation, other than the following: 

I can accord neither an armistice nor a 
suspension of hostilities tending to in- 
terrupt the operations in course. On the 
other hand, I will receive with all due 
courtesy the delegates, duly qualified, of 
the Royal Bulgarian Government, to 
which your Excellency alludes in the let- 
ter. These delegates to present them- 
selves in the British lines, accompanied 
by a parlementaire. 

(Signed) FRANCHET D’ESPEREY. 


TERMS OF SURRENDER 


The Bulgarian delegates arrived at 


Saloniki on Sept. 28. They were Gen- 
eral Lonkhoff, commander of the Bul- 
garian Second Army; M. Liapcheff, Fi- 
nance Minister, and M. Radeff, a former 
member of the Bulgarian Cabinet. On 
the evening of the 29th an armistice 
was signed, General d’Esperey signing 
for the Entente Allies and the three Bul- 
garian delegates for their Government. 
The terms of the surrender were sub- 
mitted to the Entente Governments and 
received their approval, and hostilities 
ceased officially at noon, Sept. 30. The 
Bulgarian delegates to Saloniki were ac- 
companied by the American Chargé 
d’Affaires at Sofia, Dominic I. Murphy; 
though he went merely as an observer, 
the Washington Government ordered his 
return to Sofia, indicating the American 
Government’s desire to have no part in 
these pourparlers. 

The armistice was a purely military 
convention and contained no provisions 
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of a political character. Its terms, as 
summarized for the press, were as fol- 
lows: 


Bulgaria agrees to evacuate all the ter- 
ritory she now occupies in Greece and 
Serbia, to demobilize her army immediate- 
ly, and surrender all means of transport 
to the Allies. 

Bulgaria also will surrender her boats 
and control of navigation on the Danube 
and concede to the Allies free passage 
through Bulgaria for the development of 
military operations. : 

All Bulgarian arms and ammunition are 
to be stored under the control of the 
Allies, to whom is conceded the right to 
occupy all important strategic points. 

The military occupation of Bulgaria will 
be intrusted to British, French, and Ital- 
ian forces, and the evacuated portions of 
Greece and Serbia, respectively, to Greek 
and Serbian troops. 

The armistice means a complete mili- 
tary surrender, and Bulgaria ceases to 
be a belligerent. 

All questions of territorial rearrange- 
ment in the Balkans were purposely 
omitted from the convention. 

The Allies made no stipulation con- 
cerning King Ferdinand, his position be- 
ing considered an internal matter—one 
for the Bulgarians themselves to deal 
with. 

The armistice will remain in operation 
until a final general peace is concluded. 


Thus, nine days before the third anni- 
versary of Bulgaria’s decision to cast her 
lot with Germany, she had made a full 
surrender to the Allies. On Oct. 8, 1915, 
the Sofia Government had issued a mani- 
festo announcing Bulgaria’s decision 





against the Entente. This action had 
been merely the result of a secret treaty 
signed by Germany and Bulgaria in the 
preceding July. 

Bulgarian troops began evacuating 
Serbia on Oct. 1. When hostilities had 
ended the Serbians held a line from 
Uskub eastward through the mountains 
to the Bulgarian border near Charevo. 
They continued to advance into their own 
oppressed country day by day, meeting 
no opposition from Bulgarian troops, but 
fighting German and Austrian forces at 
some points. An official statement is- 
sued from German Headquarters on Oct. 
6 announced the withdrawal of all the 
German troops who had been fighting in 
the ranks of the Bulgarian Army. At 
the same time Germany rushed all avail- 
able forces to Sofia and other strategic 
points in Bulgaria and Serbia with the 
object of holding territory in these 
countries as long as possible. A dispatch 
from Rumania declared that 250,000 
troops had been withdrawn from that 
country to go to Sofia, and signs of an 
anti-German uprising in Rumania at 
once began to appear. 


NAVAL BLOW AT DURAZZO 


A further reverse for the Central Pow- 
ers in the Balkan Peninsula came on 
Oct. 2, when the Austrian naval base at 
Durazzo was destroyed by allied war- 
ships. Italian and British cruisers, pro- 
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tected by Italian torpedo boats and 
American submarine chasers, succeeded 
in making their way through mine fields 
into Durazzo Harbor. An intense bom- 
bardment lasting two hours and aided by 
airplanes destroyed the naval base on 
the shore and sunk the Austrian ships 
found at anchor. Italian sailors, in the 
teeth of a hot enemy fire, torpedoed an 
Austrian destroyer and a steamer, while 
twelve American submarine chasers 
sunk two enemy submarines. The only 
damage suffered by the allied squadron 
during the operations was a slight injury 
to a British cruiser from a torpedo fired 
by a submarine. 

In the interior of Albania on Oct. 7 

Italian troops captured Elbasan after 
crushing stubborn Austro-Hungarian re- 
sistance, and Italians were already op- 
erating in the coastal region close to 
Durazzo. 
’ The Serbians, with the other allied 
troops, swept rapidly northward from 
Uskub after the Bulgarian collapse, in- 
tent upon driving the remaining Ger- 
mans and Austrians out of Serbia and 
beyond the Danube. On Oct. 13 they 
captured Nish after a day’s vigorous 
fighting. This made a definite cut in 
the famous Orient Railroad from Berlin 
to Constantinople, and the German au- 
thorities announced that henceforth 
trains on this line would run only to the 
Serbian border, but that passengers 
might be able to go further by means of 
local trains. The Serbian peasants, un- 
earthing weapons which escaped con- 
fiscation by the troops of occupation, 
were aiding the Allies to drive out the 
retreating invaders. 

The spirit of the Serbs in this cam- 
paign to recover their native land was 
described by Ward Price in a dispatch 
of Sept. 30 as follows: 


The Serbs began their drive with an as- 
sault on those precipitous heights on the 
Czerna bank, the crest of which the Bul- 
garians had intrenched. So steep was the 
climb toward the enemy positions that the 
Bulgars could only oppose the advancing 
Serbs by leaning over their parapets to 
drop bombs. Twice before the Serbs had 
attacked these formidable mountains in 
vain. ‘‘ We felt that the third time would 
change our luck,’’ said a young Serbian 
officer whom I knew well, ‘‘ and if it did 
not, what could we do better than go for- 
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ward to die as close as possible to the 
homes we long to win back again from our 
enemies? ’’ 

It was this resolve to do or die that car- 
ried the Serbs right ahead over cbhstacles 
that every cold-blooded observer would 
have said were humanly impassable. Un- 
doubtedly the rapidity of the Serbian 
push enabled them to live to great extent 
on the captured enemy supplies and ma- 
terials. I am told of a Bulgar battery 
trying to get away, all of whose drivers 
were shot down by Serbian rifle fire from 
heights beside the road. The Serbs then 
came down and found the battery prac- 
tically complete with transport and 20,000 
~rounds of ammunition. They lost no time, 
but carried two of the captured guns for- 
ward to a position from where they could 
shell a Bulgarian howitzer battery, which 
they captured in its turn. 


FERDINAND'S ABDICATION 


King Ferdinand of Coburg abdicated 
the throne of Bulgaria on Oct. 4 in favor 
of his son, Crown Prince Boris, and left 
Sofia the same night for Vienna. On 
his way through Budapest he told the 
Bulgarian Consul there that he intended 
in the future to devote himself to his 
favorite pursuits, chiefly to botany. He 
denied playing a double game, and said 
he had always wished to remain faithful 
to his allies. ‘‘ But unexpected circum- 
stances which transformed the situa- 
tion,” he declared, “ compelled my abdi- 
cation and forced me to quit Bulgaria in 
the interests of the people. They were 
unwilling to continue the war, and there 
was opposition between them and me. 
Serious troubles broke out in Sofia. I 
was unwilling to be an obstacle to the 
general desire for peace, so I left.” Be- 
fore leaving Sofia he issued the follow- 
ing manifesto: 

By reason of a _ succession of events 
which have occurred in my kingdom and 
which demand a sacrifice from each citi- 
zen, even to the surrendering of one’s 
self for the well-being of all, I desire 
to give as the first example the sacrifice 
of myself. 

Despite the sacred ties which for thir- 
ty-two years have bound me so firmly to 
this country, for whose prosperity and 
greatness [ have given all my powers, I 
have decided to renounce the royal Bul- 
garian crown in favor of my eldest son, 
his Highness the Prince Royal Boris of 
Tirnovo. 

I call upon all faithful subjects and true 


patriots to unite as one man about the 
throne of King Boris, to tift the country 
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from its difficult situation and to elevate 
new Bulgaria to the height to which it 1s 
predestined. 


Before signing his declaration of ab- 

dication, he received the party leaders, 
all of whom expressed approval of his 

' decision. The abdication was announced 
by Premier Malinoff at a crowded ses- 
sion of the Bulgarian Parliament, and 
the news was received by the Deputies 
with the greatest interest. Premier 
Malinoff, explaining to the Deputies the 
situation leading up to the surrender, 
said: 

We know of the profound misery which 
has overwhelmed the country and we de- 
plore it. We know the wrong was due 
largely to not receiving succor from our 
allies, but this is past, and our duty now 
is to repair as far as possible the results 
of the national catastrophe. 

Ferdinand’s popularity with his peo- 
ple has been waning rapidly since it be- 
came apparent to Bulgarians that he had 
erred grievously in plunging the country 
into war on the side of the Teutonic 
powers. Advices from Sofia had indi- 


cated that before the armistice with the 
Entente was signed King Ferdinand was 


trembling for his throne and feared that 
a revolution might upset the whole dy- 
nasty. 

King Ferdinand took the Bulgarian 
throne in 1887, but his election as mon- 
arch was not confirmed by the great 
powers until 1896. He married Marie 
Louise de Bourbon, eldest daughter of 
Duke Robert of Parma, in 1893. Her 
death occurred in 1899, and in 1908 
Ferdinand married Princess Eleanore of 
the house of Reuss, who died in 1917. 
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Prince Boris in a manifesto to the 
Bulgarians announcing his accession to 
the throne said he would adopt the name 
of Boris III. He reminded his people 
that he was born in Bulgaria, (Jan. 18, 
1894,) and belonged to the Orthodox 
faith, He promised to respect the Con- 
stitution and invited the people to rally 
round the throne. 


The accession of Prince Boris was re- 
ceived enthusiastically by the populace, 
according to a dispatch from Sofia. The 
bells of all the churches were rung. 
Addressing a large crowd from the pal- 
ace, Boris said: “I thank you for your 
manifestation of patriotic sentiments. 
I have faith in the good star of Bul- 
garia, and I believe that the Bulgar peo- 
ple, by their good qualities and co- 
operation, are directed to a brilliant 
future.” 

The Bulgarian Cabinet offered its res- 
ignation to the new King, who expressed 
his confidence in it and asked the Min- 
isters to retain their portfolios. The 
first decree signed by King Boris was 
one demobilizing the Bulgarian Army. 

All Germans, Austro-Hungarians, and 
Turks were ordered to leave Bulgaria 
within a month. By Oct. 10 the German- 
Turkish exodus from Bulgaria had been 
greatly accelerated. Officers, soldiers, 
and civilians were arriving in Vienna on 
freight cars, and long convoys of artil- 
lery and foodstuffs received the right of 
way: Passenger trains were reaching 
Vienna twelve to twenty hours late. 
Steamer service on the Southern Danube 
had been discontinued. 





The Albanian Nationality 


By CONSTANTINE A. CHEKREZI 


[FORMERLY SECRETARY TO THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF CONTROL FOR ALBANIA] 


NE of the vexatious Balkan ques- 
QO tions which the coming peace con- 

ference—or probably the Entente 

Allies alone—will soon be called 
upon to settle in a definitive manner is 
that of Albania. The Albanian nation- 
ality is not very well known today, but 
in the course of history it has played an 
important réle in the Balkan Peninsula, 
besides being the oldest nationality in 
Southeastern Europe. 

History and legend afford no record 
of the arrival of the Albanian race in the 
Balkan Peninsula. None the less, it is now 
pretty well established that the Albani- 
ans are the direct descendants of the 
earliest Aryan immigrants, who were 
represented in historical times by the 
kindred lIllyrians, Macedonians, and 
Epirots. The Albanian language, as 
spoken today, is the only surviving rep- 
resentative of the Thraco-Illyrian group 
of languages, which formed the primi- 
tive speech of the Balkan Peninsula. Its 
groundwork and grammar are distinctly 
Indo-European, but the language is en- 
tirely different from the neighboring 
tongues. 

In ancient times the Albanians con- 
stituted the kindred kingdoms of Illyria, 
Epirus or Molossia, and Macedonia. 
Foremost among the Kings of those re- 
mote times stands the famous Pyrrhus 
of Epirus, and Teuta, the celebrated 
Queen of Illyria. Owing to her peculiar 
geographical situation, Albania has been 
successively invaded by various races, 
such as the Gauls, the Romans, the 
Goths, the Slavs, and finally the Turks, 
but the natives have either driven out or 
absorbed the invaders. 

During the first half of the fifteenth 
century the kingdom of Albania stood 
as the main bulwark of Christianity in 
the Balkan Peninsula, under the cele- 
brated national hero, George Castriota, 
or Scanderbeg, (Prince Alexander,) as 
the Turks surnamed him for his military 
valor. After his death Albania suc- 


cumbed to the repeated attacks of the 
Turks, in 1478, last among the Balkan 
nationalities. She remained under the 
Turkish domination for about 450 years, 
but the Albanians managed to live prac- 
tically independent under the nominal 
sovereignty of the Sultan. 

In 1910-12 the overzealous Young 
Turks tried to destroy that internal in- 
dependence of Albania, but in the end 
they were forced to recognize it offi- 
cially, thanks to the desperately deter- 
mined resistance of the Albanians. 


ALBANIAN STATE CREATED 


In the Fall of 1912 the Balkan Alli- 
ance, formed of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
and Montenegro, declared war against 
Turkey. The Albanians declared their 
independence in November of the same 
year; but, as a result of their unex- 
pected triumphs over Turkey, the Bal- 
kan allies sought to partition even the 
territories of Albania among themselves. 
These plans were frustrated, however, 
by the intervention of Austria and Italy, 
wuo had interests of their own to pro- 
tect in Albania. An acute international 
crisis ensued, and, but for the timely 
mediation of Great Britain, the Euro- 
pean war would have broken out two 
years earlier than it did. 

The question of Albania was then re- 
ferred to the Ambassadorial Conference 
at London, which recognized the inde- 
pendence of Albania on Dec. 20, 1912. 
The conference undertook also the task 
of the delimitation of the frontiers of 
the new State, which it placed under the 
collective protection of the six great 
powers. But in order to satisfy the ir- 
reconcilable views and aspirations of the 
Balkan States, as well as those of the 
great powers, the territory of Albania 
was cut down to an absurd minimum, 
while the largest part of it was handed 
over to Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece. 
From the very day of the creation of the 
new State there have been a great many 
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misgivings as to its ability of ever 
standing on its own feet, owing to the 
merciless treatment it had received at 
the hands of the conference. 

In definitive fulfillment of their task, 
the powers assigned to Albania, on the 
proposal of Italy, the German Prince of 
Wied, who was to be the hereditary ruler 
of the young kingdom. But the acute 
rivalry of Austria and Italy, each striv- 
ing to get the upper hand, with the cus- 
tomary intrigues and machinations of 
the Balkan States, the indifference of 
the other European powers, the total 
lack of any administrative organization, 
the empty coffers of the new-born State, 
the impairment of its physical faculties 
by the Conference of London, and, fi- 
nally, the outbreak of the European war, 
rendered the position of the Prince un- 
tenable, and he was forced to retire to 
his estate in Prussia on Sept. 3, 1914, 
after a disheartening reign of only six 
months. 


ALBANIA IN THE WAR 


On leaving Albania the Prince of Wied 
handed over his authority to the Inter- 
national Commission of Control, a body 
consisting of one delegate from each of 
the six great powers, with an Albanian 
representative. This commission had 
been empowered by the London Confer- 
ence to assist the Albanian Government 
in running public affairs and to control 
every action that exceeded the limits set 
by the Provisional Constitution. But the 
International Commission fared as badly 
as had the Prince, being without 
funds and without efficient means for 
the execution of its decrees. Moreover, it 
could not be rationally expected that the 
delegates of Austria and Germany would 
co-operate for the sake of Albania with 
the delegates of Great Britain and 
France while the two groups of Gov- 
ernments were at war. 

As a consequence the International 
Commission soon dispersed, and the 
country was left without any govern- 
ment at a critical moment when interna- 
tional morals had relaxed—after the vio- 
lation of Belgian neutrality by Germany 
—and when each State was watching its 
neighbor to discover any slackening in 
its power of resistance. 


ESSAD PASHA 


One month after the flight of the 
Prince, Essad Pasha, his former Minis- 
ter of War, whom Prince William had 
condemned to perpetual exile for plotting 
against his sovereign authority, hastily 
returned to Durazzo, the late provisional 
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capital. Essad Pasha came back to Al- 
bania with a medley of hirelings recruit- 
ed from among the Albanians assigned 
to Serbia. This was done with the au- 
thorization of the Serbian Government, 
which even provided the funds for their 
equipment. Essad Pasha now set up a 
multi-colored Government, the so-called 
“ Government of Central Albania or of 
Durazzo,” made up of ignorant peasants 
and of some vagabond old Turks. His 
constant effort was to set up by any 
means available a Government under his 
Presidency, so as to figure later before 
the world as an unjustly dispossessed 
ruler or sovereign in the same class as 
King Peter of Serbia and King Nicholas 
of Montenegro. 


The Government of Essad Pasha had 
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hardly been formed when the rebels who 
had attacked Durazzo and_ besieged 
Prince William within its walls turned 
their arms against the alien Government 
of the Pasha. They attacked Durazzo, 
in the same old way, but the Pasha 
found shelter under the protecting fire 
of the Italian Navy, which rushed to his 
aid, and which alone was able to check 
the advance of the rebels and to save 
Essad Pasha and his capital. Thence- 
forth the dominion over which the “ Gov- 
ernment of Central Albania ” was ruling 
was confined to the small peninsula of 
Durazzo. The rebels remained encamped 
at the gates of the besieged city, and the 
Italian squadron was constantly moored 
in the Bay of Durazzo ready for action 
against them. This curious situation 
lasted up to the day when the Serbian 
and Montenegrin troops came to the re- 
lief of Essad Pasha. Meanwhile Essad 
Pasha persisted in speaking and acting 
on behalf of Albania, which stood in 
arms against him and his alien Ministry. 


INVASION OF ALBANIA 


In the meantime the troops of King 
Constantine of Greece had reoccupied 
the southern provinces of Albania, the 
Government of Athens having declared 
that the occupation was intended to be 
only provisional. On Dec. 25, 1914, Ital- 
lan marines and soldiers landed at Va- 
lona, the chief seaport of Albania, and 
occupied the city, which is situated at 
the bottom of one of the best natural 
bays in Europe. The Government of 
Rome declared that the occupation of 
Valona by Italian troops was necessary 


in order to safeguard the interests of the - 


Albanian State, which had been jeopar- 
dized by the Greek occupation of the ter- 
ritory adjoining Valona. 

At the beginning of the following 
year, 1915, the Serbians and Montene- 
grins felt tempted by the action of the 
other neighbors of Albania. They, 
therefore, started the invasion of North- 
ern and Central Albania, in spite of the 
angry protests of Italy and the remon- 
strances of the Entente Allies, who ad- 
vised the Governments of Belgrade and 
Cettinje not to scatter their forces, as 
they were all sorely needed in the war 


against Austria-Hungary. But the Ser- 
bians and Montenegrins, taking no heed, 
overcame the Albanians in a series of 
bloody and desperate battles, and occu- 
pied Northern and Central Albania. 


Essad Pasha was relieved for the mo- 
ment, but in the Spring of 1916 the Teu- 
ton-Bulgarian armies entered on their de- 
cisive campaign against the Serbians and 
Montenegrins, and the latter were forced 
to withdraw their forces from Albania. 
Into this country, however, their deci- 
mated armies fell back, shortly after- 
ward, in their retreat toward the Adri- 
atic. The Austrians occupied Northern 
and Central Albania, and Essad Pasha, 
who in the meantime had declared war 
against the Central Powers, was forced 
to transfer his Government and his insig- 
nificant army to Saloniki, where he 
posed as a victim of the war, a dis- 
possessed ruler. It is only lately that 
the Allies have begun to realize that 
his influence and authority in Albania 
do not extend beyond his immediate fol- 
lowers in Saloniki. Had the Allies real- 
ized this when it was yet time, the Al- 
banians, who were struggling against 
Essad Pasha, would have been on their 
side against the Central Powers, and the 
Serbian retreat through the mountains 
of Albania would not have proved so 
disastrous. 


During the late Summer of 1916 the 
Italian expeditionary forces in Albania 
began their southward march, and grad- 
ually drove the troops of King Constan- 
tine from Southern Albania. The proc- 
ess of the occupation of these southern 
provinces by the Italians was brought 
to an end in the month of December, 
1916. During that same month a French 
detachment of the army of Saloniki ex- 
pelled the Greek royalist troops from the 
district of Koritza, (or Korcha,) which 
has been raised into an independent Al- 
banian Republic. 


UNDER ALLIED OCCUPATION 


On Italy’s entering the war the Gov- 
ernment of Rome stated that one of the 
war aims of the Italian people was the 
re-establishment of the independence and 
integrity of the Albanian State. In pur- 
suance of this policy the Italian Govern- 
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ment declared the independence and uni- 
ty of Albania. On June 3, 1917, General 
Ferrero, commander of the Italian ex- 
peditionary forces in Albania, issued an 
official proclamation to the Albanians 
by which he declared, in the name of his 
Government, the independence and unity 
of the whole of Albania “under the 
shield and protection of the Italian King- 
dom.” 

The question of how far this protec- 
tion goes has been raised and discussed 
many a time, but no definite answer has 
yet been given. ‘This particular point, 
however, assumes great importance in 
view of the announced evacuation of Al- 
bania by the Austrians. On Oct. 3, 1918, 
the Vienna Government issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “ We have withdrawn 
our divisions from Albania. This was 
rendered necessary by events on the Bul- 
garian front.” This means, of course, 


that very soon the whole of Albania will 
be under either wholly Italian or mixed 
allied occupation, and the phrase “ under 
the shield and protection of the Italian 
Kingdom ” calls for interpretation. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


To understand exactly the position of 
this oldest people in the Balkans one 
must have a general idea of the condi- 
tions prevailing therein. As teliable sta- 
tistics are wanting with regard to all 
countries under the Turkish domination, 
the population of the Albanian princi- 
pality cannot be stated with exactness. 
Whitaker’s Almanack places it at 2,000,- 
000, but I think it would be reasonable 
to reduce this figure to 1,500,000. On the 
other hand, it is estimated that the whole 
Albanian race numbers 3,500,000, dis- 
persed in Serbia, Montenegro, Greece, 
Macedonia, and Italy. The Conference 
of London allotted to Serbia alone almost 
1,000,000 Albanians. The area of the Al- 
banian State as delimited by the London 
Conference is about 11,000 square miles, 
or about the same area as that of the 
State of Maryland. 

Wild stories have long been current 
in regard to the conditions of the popu- 
lation. The phrases “ semi-barbarous,” 
“wild,” “uncivilized,” &c., have been 


used indiscriminately in fanciful narra- 
tives regarding Albania. While one can- 
not deny that Albania is backward in 
civilization owing to her incessant strug- 
gles against Turkish domination for 440 
years, the average Albanian is not any 
worse than the average Balkanian, be he 
Greek or Bulgarian or Rumanian or 
Serbian. 


Considering the fact that the Turkish 
Government has never allowed the es- 
tablishment of Albanian schools, the 
wonder is that the Albanians have been 
able to maintain their standard of intel- 
lectual development, which is far above 
the level reserved for them by the Turks. 

Brigandage, despite the prevailing 
myth on the subject, is practically un- 
known in Albania. The native is too 
proud and chivalrous—and these are his 
two main national characteristics—to 
lower himself to the condition of high- 
wayman. Miss Helen Stanhope of Chel- 
sea, Mass., was not harmed or interfered 
with in any way during her travels in 
Albania, but she was immediately cap- 
tured and held for ransom by a band of 
Bulgarian highwaymen as soon as she 
stepped out of Albanian territory. 


As to the reputed fanaticism of the 
Albanians and their constant religious 
strife, it may be said that religious tol- 
eration exists in Albania to a degree 
found nowhere else in the Balkans. Di- 
vided as the Albanians are into Moslems, 
Roman Catholics, and Greek Catholics, 
they have always managed to get along 
far better than Catholics and Protes- 
tants in Western Europe. In Albania 
there are today families in which one 
brother is a Moslem and another a 
Christian, yet they live in perfect har- 
mony within the walls of the same home. 

In general the people of Albania are 
characterized by an innate and irresist- 
ible love for liberty, by intelligence and 
practical spirit, and by great eagerness 
for progress and civilization. The coun- 
try is very rich in natural resources, 
such as forests, mines, fisheries, but ab- 
normal conditions thus far have rendered 
impossible their development and ex- 
ploitation. 





_ The Republic of Koritsa 


The war has developed a curious his- 
torical episode in Albania in the form of 
the little Republic of Koritsa, or Korce, 
to use the official Albanian spelling. 
This impromptu republic originated in 
the late Autumn of 1916 in the brilliant 
brain of a French cavalry Colonel. The 
bulk of Albania was at that time occu- 
pied by the Austrians. In the south the 


Italians held Avlona, on the Adriatic, 
but between them and the allied Saloniki 
forces was a solid wedge of Austrians 
unfriendly 


and King Constantine’s 
Greeks. 

In the Autumn General Sarrail pushed 
forward in a northwesterly direction and 
occupied Koritsa and the region near 
Lake Malik. This was the first time 
that French troops from Saloniki had 
found themselves in Albanian territory, 
and the Colonel in command was faced 
with the problem of setting up a civil 
administration. Northeast lay Serbia 
and southeast lay Greece, but Koritsa 
was neither. According to the Treaty 
of Bucharest, the only legal instrument 
recognized by the Allies, it was part of 
Albania. The Colonel solved the diffi- 
culty by proclaiming Koritsa, and the 
caza, or administrative district of which 
it is the capital, to be an autonomous 
Albanian republic, under the protection 
of the Allies. 

General Sarrail, confronted with a fait 
accompli, accepted the situation, and Ko- 


ritsa has remained a republic. A coun- 
cil of twelve elders, mixed Musulman 
and Christian, was set up as the govern- 
ing body, Essad Pasha uttered a blessing 
in Albanian, a flag was devised, a Post 
Office system instituted, and stamps is- 
sued. 

All did not go without a hitch. The 
two-headed eagle, which flaunted so 
bravely on the flag and the first stamp 
issue, roused antagonism, and was said 
to be not the genuine Albanian bird be- 
loved of Skanderbeg and all good Shkip- 
etari, but a monstrous Austrian imperial 
creature. 

Yet, on the whole, Koritsa greatly 
enjoyed its autonomy, even if it real- 
ized that the days were coming when 
it would be merged in some larger 
whole. Meantime, owing to various ad- 
vances of the Allies, it gained several 
extensions of territory. 

Allied arms made steady progress in 
Albania during the Autumn. Italian 
troops pushing northward entered El- 
basan on Oct. 7, 1918, after crushing 
stubborn Austro-Hungarian resistance. 
At the same time Italian forces in the 
coastal region were approaching Du- 
razzo, while the Austrian naval base at 
Durazzo was destroyed by Italian, Brit- 
ish, and American warships on Oct. 2. 
The clearing of hostile forces out of Al- 
bania proceeded rapidly in the weeks 

that followed. 





Progress of the Allies In Russia 
New Provisional Government Established at 
Ufa Aspires to Restore the Russian Front 
[PeRiopD ENDED OcT. 15, 1918] 


LLIED military operations on Rus- 
A sian territory made steady prog- 
ress during September and Oc- 
tober. On the North Russian front 
the fighting in the second half of Septem- 
ber resulted in an advance of fifty miles 
southward along the River Dvina. The 
operations were conducted by British 
troops associated with American, Ser- 
bian, and Russian detachments, and the 
advance was pushed along both banks 
of the river simultaneously. The Soviet 
forces retired to Kotlas, in the Govern- 
ment of Vologda, 235 miles from Arch- 
angel, the enemy ships sowing mines as 
they fled. Some hundred prisoners were 
captured, a number of Soviet vessels 
sunk, and several guns captured, to- 
gether with a good deal of munitions. 
On Oct. 3 the Americans held a village 
situated on the River Vaga, which is a 
tributary to the Dvina, midway between 
Shenkursk and the Bolshevist base, 
Baelsk. The American detachment 
played an important part in restoring 
Archangel to normal life. 

Americans were also fighting in East- 
ern Siberia. They co-operated with the 
Japanese in the capture of Blagoviest- 
chensk, the capital of the Amur Province, 
which took place on Sept. 18. Tifteen 
thousand Austro-German prisoners were 
reported to have been disarmed there by 
the Japanese. The Japanese also occu- 
pied Alexeievsk and took 2,000 Teuton 
prisoners. The enemy retreated up the 
Zeya River. The Japanese cavalry, 
partly with the aid of General Semenoff’s 
troops, had previously occupied Chita, 
(Sept. 6,) and Merchinsk, (Sept. 10,) in 
Transbaikalia. On Sept. 22 Japanese 
cavalry, marching eastward from Chita 
and northwest from . Blagoviestchensk, 
effected a junction at Rufulov. The next 
day it occupied Zeya-Pristan, on the 
River Zeya, 240 miles north of Blag- 
oviestchensk. The allied forces entered 


on Sept. 27 the town of Banbuki, where 
they seized nine steamers, many railway 
cars, and a large supply of war materials. 
According to a Tokio dispatch of Oct. 4, 
the Soviet troops abandoned the gold 
mining districts in Transbaikalia, 

According to a Peking dispatch of 
Sept. 23, the Germans and Austro-Hun- 
garians in Russia were ordered by the 
German Emperor on Sept. 10 to join the 
Soviet forces and to oppose Japan and 
her allies. 


CZECHS ON THE VOLGA 


On Sept. 11 the Czechoslovak forces 
in Siberia were reported to be concén- 
trating at Irkutsk and preparing to move 
westward with a view to relieving 
their comrades in European Russia, and 
shortly afterward began the movement 
of Czech units to the Volga front, which 
was hard pressed by the enemy owing 
to lack of munitions. In the middle 
of September the Soviet forces occupied 
Volsk, Simbirsk, and Kazan. According 
to a Petrograd dispatch of Sept. 30 
the latter city was recaptured by the 
Czechoslovaks. The Bolsheviki laid the 
fall of Kazan to the behavior of the Let- 
tish troops intrusted with the defense 
of the city. It was stated that all the 
officers of the 3d Lettish Regiment were 
sentenced to death “for failure to keep 
the regiment in its proper position and 
for having tolerated meetings while the 
battle was in progress.” 

In Northeastern Russia the number of 
armed Czechs and Russians was esti- 
mated at 60,000, and they were believed 
to be outnumbered by the Bolshevist 
forces. Their situation was perilous. 

On Oct. 11 General F. B. Maurice thus 
summarized the military situation in 
Russia: 

In Russia the position is that, thanks 


to the intervention of the allied forces 
which landed at Vladivostok, our position 
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as far as Lake Baikal is practically as- 
sured. Between Lake Baikal and the 
Urals the Czechoslovaks are supreme, 
and they control the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way for some 400 miles west of the Urals 
as far as Kazan and Samara. Intermit- 
tent warfare is being waged between the 
Czechoslovak and Bolshevist forces, in 
which the former have, on the whole, 
held their own, but are in need of assist- 
ance. Between the lower Volga and the 
Caucasus the Cossacks, who are anti-Ger- 
man and anti-Bolshevist, are in control. 
But the whole of the rest of Russia west 
of the Volga, with the exception of Arch- 
angel and the Murman coast, is in the 
hands either of the Germans or of the 
Bolsheviki. 


THE UFA GOVERNMENT 


Late in September the Russian Em- 
bassy at Washington received a report 
to the effect that a number of the mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, which 
was elected in the Fall of 1917, had held 
a national convention in the City of Ufa 
and set up a central government for the 
whole of Russia. On Oct. 7 the newly 
established Ufa Government informed 
the Russian Ambassadors throughout the 
world, as well as the allied Governments, 


that it had taken over the power as a 
successor to the Provisional Government 
which was overthrown by the Bolsheviki. 
Regarding the composition of the con- 
vention and the personnel of the directo- 
rate created by it, we find the following 
information in the manifesto issued by 
the new Government: 


The National 
posed of : 


1. The present members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and representatives of 
the committee of the same assembly. 


2. Representatives of the Temporary 
Government of Siberia, the Regional Gov- 
ernment of the Urals, the Temporary 
Government of Hsthonia. 


8. Representatives of the Cossacks of 
Orenburg, Ural, Siberia, Irkutsk, Semi- 
retchensk, Enisseni, and Astrakhan, 


4. Representatives of the Government 
of the Bashkirs, the Kirguio, the Turke- 
stan, and the Turko-Tartars of interior 
Russia and Siberia. 

5. Representatives of the Convention of 
Municipalities and Zemstvos of Siberia, 
the Ural, and the Volga. 

6. Representatives of the following 
parties and organizations: Socialist Revo- 
lutionists, Social Democrats, (Menche- 
viks,) Socialist Labor Party, Constitu- 


Convention was com- 





tional Democrats (Narodnaia Svoboda) of 
the Social Democratic organization 
‘* Tedinstvo,’’ and of the Association of 
the ‘‘ Rebirth of Russia.’’ 

In a unanimous effort to save the 
Fatherland, to re-establish its unity and 
its independence, the Convention has de- 
creed to transmit the supreme power over 
the whole territory of Russia to the Pro- 
visional Government, composed of five 
persons: 

Nicholas D. Avksentieff, Nicholas I. 
Astroff, Lieut. Gen. Vassili G. Boldy- 
reff, Peter V. Vologodski, Nicholas V. 
Tchaikovsky. : 


The program of the new Provisional 
Government is formulatetd in some de- 
tail in its constitutive act. This docu- 


ment follows: 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. Until the moment of the convocation 
of the Constituent Assembly, the Russian 
Provisional Government is the sole pos- 
sessor of supreme power over the whole 
territory of Russia. 


2. On the order of the Russian Pro- 
visional Government all functions of su- 
preme power temporarily exercised by Re- 
gional Governments are transmitted to 
the Provisional Government. 


3. Definition of the limits of the power 
of the Regional Governments, which are 
to be founded on the principles of broad 
regional autonomy and in accord with the 
program stated below, is confided to the 
judgment of the Russian Provisional Gov- 
ernment. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
TOWARD THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY 
The Russian Provisional Government ac- 

cepts the following obligations: 


1. The Provisional Government will aid 
the Convention of Members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which is acting as a 
State institution, in its work, aiming to 
secure the attendance of members of the 
Constituent Assembly and to prepare for 
the opening of the session of the assembly 
as elected in November, 1917, at the 
earliest possible date. 


2, All acts of the Government will be 
based on the sovereign and unquestionable 
right of the Constitutent Assembly. The 
Government will take vigilant care that 
the subordinate administrative institutions 
shall not infringe the rights of the Con- 
stituent Assembly or retard in any way 
the beginning of the Assembly’s activities, 

3. The Government will, without delay, 
report concerning alf its acts to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, from the very begin- 
ning of its activities; it. owes entire sub- 
mission to the Constituent Assembly as 
the only possessor of sovereign power in 
Russia, 
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IMMEDIATE AIMS OF THE PROVI- 
SIONAL GOVERNMENT 


In endeavoring to reconstitute the unity 
and independence of Russia, the Provi- 
sional Government sets forth as its ime 
mediate aim: 


1. A struggle for the liberation of Rus- 
sia from the power of the Bolshevist 
Soviets. 


2. The reintegration in Russia of ade 
joining regions which were detached or 
separated. 

3. Annihilation of the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk and of all other international 
treaties concluded after revolution of 
March, 1917, either in the name of Russia 
or in the name of its provinces, by any 
authority except the Provisional Governe- 
ment. 


4. Restoration of treaties with the allied 
nations. 
5. Continuation of war against the Ger- 
man coalition. 
In its interior policy the Provisional 
Government pursues the following aims: 
MILITARY AFFAIRS 


1. The creation of a single and powerful 
Russian Army beyond the influence of 
political parties and subordinate, through 
its military chiefs, to the Russian Provi- 
visional Government. 

2. Exclusion of intervention by military 
authorities in the domain of civil authori- 
ties except in the fighting zone of the 
armies or regions declared by the Gov- 
ernment, in cases of extreme necessity, in 
conditions of siege. 

3. Establishment of strict military disci- 
pline based on law and humanity. 


4. Interdiction of political organizations 
into the army and its entire isolation from 
politics. 

CIVIL AFFAIRS 


1. Liberated Russia must be constituted 
in accordance with liberal principles of 
regional autonomy, taking into considera- 
tion the geographical, economic, and eth- 
nographical differences. The national or- 
ganization and federation of the State 
will be determined by the Constituent 
Assembly, possessor of the supreme 
power. 


2. The Government secures to national 
minorities which do not occupy definite 
territories the free development of their 
national culture. 


S. The Government secures to the liber- 
ated parts of Russia the re-establish- 
ment of democratic municipalities and 
Zemstvos, fixing immediately the nearest 
Possible date for the new elections. 

4. The Government secures the realiza- 
tion of civil liberties, 

5. The Government will take necessary 
measures actually guaranteeing public 
security and order. 
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ECONOMIC REGULATIONS 


1. To cope with the economic disorgan- 
ization. 


2. Development of productive forces of 
the country with the aid of private capi- 
tal, Russian as well as foreign, and of per- 
sonal initiative. 

3. Legal regulation of commerce and in- 
dustry. 

4. Increase the productiveness of labor 
and reduce the nonessential expenditure 
of national revenues. 

5. Development of labor legislation, pro- 
tection of labor,and regulation of the con- 
ditions of employment and discharge of 
workmen. 

6. The Government recognizes full lib- 
erty of unions. 


7. Relative to questions of supplies, the 
Government stands for abolition of State 
monopoly of wheat and abolition of fixed 
prices, continuing at the same time to 
regulate distribution of products existing 
in sufficient quantities, and will organize 
State warehouses with the aid of private 
commerce and co-operative societies. 


8. In the sphere of finance the Govern- 
ment will combat the depreciation of 
paper money in working out the reconsti- 
tution of the fiscal system, increasing the 
direct income tax and the indirect taxes. 


9. The Constituent Assembly alone has 
the right to solve definitely the agrarian 
question, and the Government cannot ad- 
mit any modification which would impede 
the work of the Constituent Assembly. It, 
therefore, temporarily leaves the exploita- 
tion of the soil to its present holders and 
resumes activities aiming to regulate and 
increase to the utmost the exploitation of 
the soil, in conformity with the peculiari- 
ties of the régional customs. 


ORDER OF SUBSTITUTION OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The Provisional Government, possessor 
of supreme power, exercises this power 
in accordance with the above principles. 
Until the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly the members of this body can- 
not be recalled and are not responsible to 
anybody for their activities. 

The following persons are chosen to 
serve as substitutes for members of the 
Provisional Government who may be 
obliged to quit their functions: 

Andrew A. Argunoff, Vladimir A. Vina- 
gradoff, General Michael V. Alexeieff, 
Vassili V. Sapojnikoff, and Vladimir M. 
Zenzinoff, 

In case of the absence of one of the 
members of the Provisional Government 
their substitution will take place in the 
following manner: 

N. B. Avksentieff would be replaced by 
A. A. Argunoff. 

N. I. Astroff would be replaced vy V. A. 
Vineagradoff. 


i 


Lieut. Gen. V. G. Boldyreff would be 
replaced by General Michael V. Alexeieff. 
P. V. Vologodski would be replaced by 

V. V. Sapojnikoff. 

N. V. Tchaikovsky would be replaced 

V. M. Zenzinoff. 

So as fully to realize the activities of 
the Government, those members of the 
Provisional Goverrment who are at pres- 
ent absent are replaced in ordér desig- 
nated in the preceding article. 

Members of the Provisional Government 
will take a solemn oath when assuming 
their functions. 

The new Provisional Government is 
supported by former Premier Kerensky, 
who on Oct. 10 asked the British Govern- 
ment to accord formal recognition to it. 
The Entente Governments, however, de- 
cided to wait for further evidences of its 


ability to act for the Russian Nation. 


The Ufa Government commenced the 
formation of a new national army. The 
first step in this direction was the 
mobilization of the classes of 1918 and 
1919 by the Autonomous Siberian Gov- 
ernment of Omsk. The 200,000 young re- 
cruits are being trained by 30,000 offi- 
cers. The Academy of the General Staff 
is at Tomsk, Western Siberia. 


REIGN OF TERROR 


The feeling of insecurity in Soviet 
circles has resulted in a state of affairs 


repeatedly described by eyewitnesses 
as a Reign of Terror. The month of 
July, which witnessed the execution of 
Nicholas II. by the Ural Soviet, may be 
considered the beginning of that reign. 
The fifth Soviet Congress, which took 
place shortly before the murder of the 
Czar, passed a resolution to the effect 
that “all counter - revolutionary plots 
must be suppressed without mercy,” and 
that “the revolutionary proletariat and 
the poorest peasantry must answer these 
criminal plots with mass terror against 
the middle classes.” It was also in July 
that Pravda, the official organ of the 
Communist Party, (the Bolsheviki,) 
wrote editorially, “ Watch out, you of 
the middle classes; you are just as mor- 
tal as the Czar whom you have so pas- 
sionately supported,” while the Northern 
Commune, a Petrograd daily, declared 
that the time had come when “ the appli- 
cation of terror is a necessity and when 
revolutionary force can maintain itself 
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only by the merciless suppression of its 
enemies.” 

A correspondent of The London Daily 
Chronicle, who was arrested and im- 
prisoned, together with other English- 
men, in the Peter and Paul Fortress 
after the assassination of Commissary 
Uritsky, wrote to his paper that prison 
conditions were much worse than under 
the old régime. The prisoners he saw in 
the fortress were mainly former officers. 
* Most of them,” he said, “ had not been 
examined and some had been confined 
without any accusation being made 
against them for over a month.” 

A member of a group of seventy-six 
Englishmen from Moscow, who reached 
London on Oct. 3, was quoted as saying 
that “in recent months executions have 
run into 100 a week, for no reason ex- 
cept that the victims, sent to their death 
without trial, were formerly officers or 
wealthy people.” The same person is 
credited with the story of an officer’s 
wife allowed to bring food to her hus- 
band for four days after he had been 
shot,and of another woman who was told 
by Commissary Jacob Peters that her 
husband had been shot by mistake. It 
was reported early in October that Alex- 
ander J. Gutchkov, War Minister in the 
first Provisional Government, was mur- 
dered by robbers and ex-Premier Alex- 
ander Trepov had been assassinated. 

The State Department at Washington 
authorized the following statement: “All 
persons coming out of Russia report the 
existence of appalling conditions. 
Slaughter of representative people and 
former officers is taking place. These 
are shot without trial, and the only 
charge offered is that of being ‘ danger- 
ous to the Soviet.’ One detail is that 
officers are shot at night in the cellars, 
guns being muffled by silencers.” 


TERRORIST DECREE RESCINDED 


The situation was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets, and; according to a Mos- 
cow daily, the authorit?es rescinded: the 
reign of terror at the instance of Premier 
Lenine and decided to return to orderly 
methods of government. ‘The decree 
failed to change the situation. A pro- 
posal to free the political prisoners was 
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defeated in the Soviet, and M. Zinoviev, 
a Bolshevist leader, was quoted as saying 
that it was the duty of every revolution- 
ist to be a terrorist. 

According to a dispatch to the Leip- 
ziger Abendzeitung of Sept. 21, a soldier 
in Kursk fired twice at Trotzky, but the 
bullets missed their mark. A later dis- 
patch reported a renewal of the attempts 
to assassinate Soviet officials. 

Dewitt C. Poole, acting American 
Consul General in Moscow, arrived in 
Stockholm on Sept. 26. An order for his 
arrest, signed by the Extraordinary 
Commission, arrived two hours after he 
passed the Finnish frontier. Informa- 
tion received by the State Department 
at Washington was to the effect that, 
late in September, several hundred 
English and French citizens, officials 
among them, were imprisoned in the 
Fortress of Peter and Paul and also in 
the Moscow Kremlin. Among the allied 
officials arrested by the Bolsheviki were 
the Ministers formerly credited to the 
Rumanian Government, including Amer- 
ican Ambassador Charles J. Vopicka. 

The British and the Russian authori- 
ties came to an agreement regarding the 
exchange of their representatives and 
subjects. On Sept. 25, Litvinov, the ~ 
London representative of the Soviet 
Government, left for Russia, together 
with a group of his compatriots. He 
was to stay aboard a ship until the Brit- 
ish in Russia were safe. 


AMERICA’S PROTEST 


On Sept. 21 the American Govern- 
ment, through Secretary of State Lan- 
sing, sent an appeal to all the asso- 
ciated and neutral Governments urging 
them to express their condemnation of 
the reign of terror in Russia. The text 
of the document follows: 


This Government is in receipt of infor- 
mation from reliable sources revealing 
that the peaceable. Russian citizens of 
Moscow, Petrograd, and other cities are 
suffering from an openly awoved, cam- 
paign. of mass terrorism and are subject 
to wholesale’ executions. Thousands of 
persons have been shot without even @ 
form of trial; ill-administered prisons 
are filled beyond capacity, and every 
night scores of Russian citizens are reck- 
lessly put to death; and irresponsible 
bands are venting their brutal passions 
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in the daily massacres of untold inno- 
cents. 

In view of the earnest desire of the 
people of the United States to befriend 
the Russian people and lend them all 
that is possible of assistance in their 
struggle to reconstruct their nation upon 
principles of democracy and self-govern- 
ment, and acting therefore solely in the 
interest of the Russian people themselves, 
this Government feels that it cannot be 
silent or refrain from expressing its hor- 
ror at this state of terrorism. Further- 
more, it believes that in order to check 
the further increase of the indiscriminate 
slaughter of Russian citizens all civilized 
nations should register their abhorrence 
of such barbarism, 

You will inquire, therefore, whether the 
Government to which you are accredited 
will be disposed to take some immediate 
action, which is entirely divorced from 
the atmosphere of belligerency and the 
conduct of war, to impress upon the per- 
petrators of these crimes the aversion 
with which civilization regards their 
present wanton acts. 


Most of the countries of the world in- 
dorsed this note, and the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Norway and Holland in 
Soviet Russia protested jointly against 
Bolshevist terrorism. 


THREE GERMAN TREATIES 


On Sept. 7 the German papers pub- 
lished the text of the three treaties 
which were signed between Russia and 
Germany on Aug. 27 and ratified by the 
Central Executive Committee of the So- 


viets on Sept. 2. They are known 
as the German-Russian Supplementary 
Treaty, the German-Russian Financial 
Agreement, and the German-Russian 
Private Law Agreement, and are very 
elaborate. Extracts frém the main 
clauses of the first two treaties follow: 


In Clause 1 of the German-Russian 
Supplementary Treaty to the Brest peace 
treaty it is stated: ‘‘ In so far as this has 
not yet been done, German-Russian com- 
missions will immediately be formed to 
fix the demarkation lines for all fronts 
where German and Russian troops face 
one another. These demarkation lines 
shall be so drawn that there are neutral 
zones between the respective fronts, which 
zones must not be trodden by any members 
of the respective armies, with the excep- 
tion of parlementaires. In so far as there 
is not yet regular traffic between the re- 
spective fronts, such traffic will be estab- 
lished by the demarkation commissions.” 

Clause 2, which deals with the separa- 
tion movements in Russia, says inter 


alia: ‘‘In so far as is not otherwise pre- 
scribed in the peace treaty or in this sup- 
plementary treaty, Germany will in no 
wise interfere in the relations between 
Russia and parts of its territory, and will 
thus in particular neither cause nor sup- 
port the formation of independent States 
in those territories.’’ 

Clause 38, dealing with North Russian 
territory, says: ‘‘ Germany undertakes 
that mo attacks of any sort shall be made 
on Russian territory from the Finnish 
side, while Russia will employ all means 
at its disposal, in defense of its neutrali- 
ty, to expel Entente forces from the North 
Russian regions.’”’ 

Clause 4, dealing with Esthonia, Livo- 
nia, Courland, and Lithuania, says: 
** Russia, taking account of the position 
at present existing in Esthonia and 
Livonia, renounces sovereignty over these 
regions, as well as all interference in 
their internal affairs. Their future fate 
shall be decided in agreement with 
their inhabitants.’’ The clause then sets 
forth arrangements to facilitate Russian 
commerce via HEsthonia, Livonia, Cour- 
land, and Lithuania, providing that Rus- 
sia shall receive free harbor zones at 
Reval, Riga, and Windau, where the 
storage and packing of goods imported 
from or consigned to Russia can take 
place without hindrance, and exports and 
imports from Russian customs districts 
can be regulated by Russian officials. 

According to Clause 5, Germany will 
evacuate Russian Black Sea territory, 
with the exception of the Caucasus which 
she occupied, when the peace treaty which 
is to be concluded between Russia and the 
Ukraine has been ratified. 

In Clause 6 Russia agrees that Germany 
shall recognize Georgia as an independent 
State. Russia will promote the extraction 
of raw oil and raw oil products in the 
Baku district in so far as lies in her 
power, and will give Germany a quarter 
of the supplies obtained, or at least a 
certain number of tons monthly, yet to 
be agreed upon. In so far as the yield 
may be sufficient for the delivery of 
this fixed quantity, it will be supplement- 
ed by supplies obtained elsewhere. 

In Clause 7 Germany recognizes the 
Russian ownership of the warships con- 
fiscated by the Germans after the rati- 
fication of the peace treaty, as well as 
Russia’s claim to compensation for the 
Russian supplies seized by German troops 
after the conclusion of peace, except for 
those seized in the Ukraine and Finland. 


ENORMOUS INDEMNITY 


Clause 1 of the Russo-German Finance 
Agreement stipulates that Russia will pay 
Germany six milliard marks ($1,500,« 
000,000) for the indemnification of Ger- 
mans who suffered loss through Russian 
measures, regard being paid to corre- 
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sponding Russian counterclaims and the 
value of the stores seized in Russia by 
the German forces since the conclusion of 
peace. Of these six milliards an amount 
of one and a half milliard marks will be 
paid by a remittance of 245,564 kilograms 
of fine gold and 545,440,000 rubles in bank 
notes. This remittance will be made in 
five installments, namely, 42,860  kilo- 
grams of fine gold and 90,900,000 rubles in 
bank notes to be paid on Sept. 19, 1918, 
and four amounts of 50,676 kilograms of 
fine gold and 113,635,000 rubles in bank 
notes to be paid respectively on Sopt. 30, 
Oct. 31, Nov. 30, and Dec. 31, 1918. One 
milliard marks will be settled by the de- 
livery of Russian goods in amounts of 
fifty million marks each by Nov. 15 and 
Dec. 31, 1918, amounts of 150,000,000 
marks each by March 31, June 30, Sept. 
30, and Dec. 31, 1919, and 300,000,000 by 
March 31, 1920. Two and a half milliards 
will be settled by Dec. 31, 1918, by means 
of bonds to be taken up in Germany by 
the Russian Government, such loan bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. from Jan. 1, 
1919, and to be redeemed by amortization 
of one-half of 1 per cent., together with 
the saved interest. The question of the 
remaining one milliard marks is reserved 
for special agreement in so far as its pay- 
ment is not taken over, with Germany’s 
assent, by the Ukraine and Finland in 
their negotiations with Russia regarding 
property. Clause 2 of the Financial Agree- 
ment deals with the handing over of re- 
spective bank deposits and credits. Clause 
8 deals with the adjustment of certain 
differences in the respective oconomic 
systems of the two countries. 


The news came on Oct. 11 that the 
Finnish Diet, at a public meeting, had 
chosen Prince Frederick Charles of 
Hesse as King of Finland. The Agrarian 
and Socialist members had abstained 
from voting, as a. protest against the 
election: 


THE BATTLE FOR BREAD 


By the middle of October the downfall 
of the Bolshevist régime was being 
hastened more by hunger than by politi- 
cal enemies. On the eve of the first an- 
niversary of the proletariat dictatorship 
it faced the most terrible famine in 
modern history. An American who had 
just come out of Russia told The Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent at Stockholm 
of widespread military preparations 
among the peasants against the Lenine- 
Trotzky Government, due wholly to im- 
pulses of self-preservation. In many 
places the wheat and oats crops were in 
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the hands of armed peasant organiza- 
tions, which were guarding them against 
the Bolsheviki. In three districts of the 
Vyatka Government alone the peasants 
had organized and armed 15,000 men, 
chiefly returned soldiers, to resist Soviet 
attempts to take their grain. The 
peasants were paying the soldiers 500 
rubles each monthly. The correspond- 
ent continues: 


The food crusaders sent from Moscow 
and Petrograd meet with such resistance 
that many who escape death join the 
anti-Bolshevist forces and assist in 
tightening the noose of starvation about 
Petrograd and Moscow, the two Soviet 
strongholds, which are undergoing a 
hunger siege far more death-dealing than 
the spasmodic revolutionary outbreaks di- 
rected against them by the Social Revo- 
lutionists and the Social Democrats. 

Infant mortality in Petrograd has in- 
creased to 50 per cent. School statistics 
show from 57 to 87 per cent. of the en- 
rolled children are absent on account of 
illness. The situation is growing worse 
daily, and the juvenile population of 
Petrograd will practically be wiped out’ 
this Winter unless food is provided from 
foreign countries. According to Captain 
William B. Webster of the American Red 
Cross, who has just come from Petrograd, 
starvation is claiming thousands, espe- 
cially aged and infirm persons without 
resources, who are unable to get food at 
the Government restaurants or return to 
their native villages. 


Arrival at Archangel of a relief ship 
which left an American port in August 
with 4,600 tons of food, drugs, and other 
supplies for allied soldiers and destitute 
civilians in Northern Russia was an- 
nounced Oct. 12 by the American Red 
Cross. The cargo was valued at $1,500,- 
000, the amount originally appropriated 
for relief at that point. 


AN AUSTRIAN REPORT 


To counteract the effect of Bolshevist 
propaganda among the Austro-Hun- 
garian soldiers the Austrian Bureau of 
Propaganda published a pamphlet com- 
piled by an official commission which 


visited Russia. Curiously enough, the 
pamphlet begins by admitting that the 
Central Powers had used Lenine as their 
accredited agent to weaken Russia, dis- 
solve its political institutions, and wipe 
out its army. This cynical confession 
is followed by a graphic description of 
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the results in the political, military, in- 
dustrial, and economic field. Terrors, 
alarms, panic, distress, hunger, misery, 
murder, and anarchy are the results, so 
much so that the question now arises 
whether the Central Powers have any in- 
terest in further sustaining Soviet rule. 
The pamphlet minutely describes the dis- 
order and anarchy in the Bolshevist ad- 
ministration. 


The commercial and industrial pop- 
ulation and a large part of the peasants, 
says the pamphlet, long for the over- 
throw of Soviet rule, and it was signifi- 
cant that when Krylenko ordered the re- 
turn to the colors of some troops who 
had been dismissed not one man obeyed 
his order. Those who grasped power un- 
der the Soviet standard did so for self- 
ish motives, to tyrannize over others, 
and, adds the pamphlet, 


The hands of even the most prominent 
leaders are not clean of bribery, and 
bribery is rampant among the smaller fry, 
who simply reek with corruption. In the 
army discipline is a thing of the past. 
Soldiers throw off their uniforms and go 
home or return to their regiments at will. 
Nobody dares stop them. If at home they 
find nothing to eat they simply return to 
their regiments to have food, but not to 
fight, unless it is to shoot down civilians. 
Thus, in the fortress of Diinabure 
(Dvinsk) there were at one time no fewer 
than 200,000 of these soldiers who were 
there only for the rations they got or ex- 
acted from the population and peasants. 
They held political meetings as a pastime, 
made noisy demonstrations, fired their 
rifles at night to terrify the people, chang- 
ing their commanders every day and 
sometimes bastinadoing them. 


RUIN OF INDUSTRY 


The disorder and anarchy of Soviet 
rule described by the Austrian document 
almost presaged the crime at the British 


Embassy. It says: 


The police no longer exist in Russia. 
Any one professing himself a Bolshevik 
can commit any crime with impunity. 
Street murders, mobbing, rioting, and 
lynching are common occurrences. They 
are almost a pastime of the Bolsheviki. 
In Petrograd the tram service and the 
lighting are suspended, the schools are 
closed for weeks, miscreants and idlers 
abound in the streets and attack sledges, 
carriages, or any passing vehicle. They 
often undress the people merely to rob 
them of their clothes, and let them go 


away naked. Rifle shots are heard con- 
stantly in the streets, drink shops are 
looted, and when the crowds get a chance 
they summarily lynch these malefactors. 
No regular administration of justice ex- 
ists. The Judges are selected at random, 
and the scenes in the Soviet courts of 
justice have no parallel in any civilized 
land. The courts are invaded by the 
crowd, and the public, when it does not 
like a Judge, simply hustles him out and 
decides the case itself. Savage scenes 
sometimes follow. An old Admiral, ac- 
cused by some blackguards, was thus 
sentenced to death with some others, but 
as he was too weak to walk he was put 
on the shoulders of another man likewise 
condemned to death, and before they had 
gone far they were both shot down. 


Some time ago at Sevastopol Bolshevist 
sailors killed the engine drivers in a sta- 
tion, amid indescribable scenes of sav- 
agery, simply because they had refused to 
start the trains at the arbitrary com- 
mands of the sailors. The Bolsheviki rep- 
resent no idealist system, no civil move- 
ment, but simply terrorism and the disso- 
lution of all civilized society. They are 
not the expression of the majority of the 
Russian people, as is proved from the fact 
that they attained power only by vio- 
lence. They refused to permit the meet- 
ing of the Constituent Assembly because, 
despite all their efforts, they obtained 
only one-third of the votes. They have 
ruined all industry, commerce, and social 
life in Russia. The great textile factories 
at Morosoff, near Moscow, where by far 
the largest amount of cloth was produced 
in Russia, were ruined after only five 
days of Socialist and Bolshevist manage- 
ment. 


Similar scenes and results followed in 
the great steel works of Petrograd, in 
the Neva works, and at the Putiloff 
works, and Petrograd sent half a million 
of idle workers to Moscow. All industry 
is at a standstill. The setting up of a 
boiler and engine alone costs now from 
150,000 to 200,000 francs, ($30,000 to $40,- 
000,) and the repairs of a single locomo- 
tive cost 1,400,000 francs, ($280,000.) The 
chemical industry no longer exists. The 
production of sugar, which amounted to 
100,000,000 sacks, descended to 40,000,000, 
and finally to 10,000,000. The postal and 
telegraphic services are in a complete 
state of anarchy, and a letter may take 
from four to six weeks to get from Mos- 
cow to Petrograd, if it gets there at all. 
The railway material is going to ruin. The 
former rolling stock is dilapidated and is 
not replaced by new. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Commission had difficulty in find- 
ing a locomotive to take their train from 
Petrograd to Dvinsk, and they finally got 
one which could go only at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, 





[OFFICIAL] 


Lenine and Trotzky German Agents 


Secret Documents Unearthed in Petrograd Prove 
That Bolshevist Leaders Are Paid Traitors 


[First Installment] 


ment, through its Commit- 

tee on Public Information, 
sent a special representative to 
Russia in the Winter of 1917-18 
to learn the underlying truth con- 
cerning the chaotic conditions 
there. This representative, Ed- 
gar Sisson, came into possession of 
some seventy documents which in 
their entirety constitute complete 
proof of what the world had long 
suspected, namely, that Lenine and 
Trotzky and other members of the 
Bolshevist Government of Russia 
were paid German agents who 
were systematically betraying the 
Russian people—even the working- 
men whom they pretended to rep- 
resent—and were working from 
first to last for the Imperial Ger- 
man Government under the direc- 
tion of German officers in Petro- 
grad. 

Mr. Sisson sent these incrim- 
inating documents to George Creel, 
head of the Committee on Public 
Information, embodying them in a 
report, with explanatory notes ap- 
pended to the translations. Many 
of the documents are originals an- 
notated by Bolshevist officials. 
The others are photographs of 
originals. The two main series are cor- 
roborated by a third set of typewritten 


circulars, (see appendix later,) of which 
only two originals are possessed, but all 


Tin United States Govern- 


of which fit perfectly into the whole pat- 
tern of German intrigue. 


These documents show that the Bol- 
shevist revolution was arranged for by 
the German Great General Staff and 
financed by the German Imperial Bank 
and other German financial institutions. 
They show that the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk was a betrayal of the Russian 
people by the German agents, Lenine and 
Trotzky; that a German-picked com- 
mander was chosen to-“ defend” Petro- 
grad against the Germans; that German 
officers have been secretly received by 
the Bolshevist Government as military 
advisers, as spies upon the embassies of 
Russia’s allies, as officers in the Russian 
Army, and as directors of the Bolshevist 
military, foreign, and domestic policy. 
They show, in short, that the present 
Bolshevist Government is not a Russian 
Government at all, but a German Gov- 
ernment, acting solely in the interests of 
Germany and betraying the Russian 
people, as it betrays Russia’s natural al- 
lies, for the benefit of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government alone. 


The first document is a photograph 
of a report made to the Bolshevist lead- 
ers by two of their assistants, informing 
them that, in accordance with their in- 
structions, there had been removed from 
the archives of the Russian Ministry of 
Justice the order of the German Im- 
perial Bank “allowing money to Com- 
rades Lenine, Trotzky, ‘and others’ for 
the propaganda of peace in Russia”; 
and that, at the same time, “all the 
books ” of a bank in Stockholm had been 
“audited ” to conceal the payment of 
money to Lenine, Trotzky, and their as- 
sociates by order of the German Im- 
perial Bank. 

This report is indorsed by Lenine, with 
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me 


his initials, for deposit in “the secret 
department” of the Bolshevist files. 
And the authenticity of the report is 
supported by Document No. 2, which is 
the original of a report sent by a Ger- 
man General Staff representative to the 
Bolshevist leaders, warning them that he 
has just arrested an agent who had in 
his possession the original order of the 
German Imperial Bank referred to in 
Document No. 1, and pointing out that 
evidently “ at the proper time steps were 
not taken to destroy the above-men- 
tioned documents.” 


TEXT OF REPORT 


CURRENT HisTORY MAGAZINE herewith 
presents—in two installments—the com~ 
plete text of Mr. Sisson’s report, with 
photographic reproductions of a few of 
the documents in the original Russian: 


Three groups of documents are subjected 
to internal analysis in the material that fol- 
lows. One group consists of originals, one 
group consists of photographs of documents 
believed still to be in the file rooms of the 
Russian Bolsheviki, and the third (the ap- 
pendix later) of typewritten circulars that 
have not been traced to their originals ex- 
cept in the case of two of the number. The 
chief importance of the third group is that 
its appearance inspired the efforts that led 
to the uncovering of the other groups. And 
they fit into the fabric of the whole. 


The first set of these appendix circulars 
came into my hands on Feb. 2, in Petro- 
grad. An additional set appeared the fol- 
lowing day at an office where I frequently 
called. A third appeared in another quar- 
ter a day afterward. One set was in Rus- 
sian and two in English. On Feb. 5 I held 
all three sets. A possible explanation for 
their appearance at this time and their in- 
tent is given in the appendix. 


By themselves they were plausible but not 
substantiated. Having tirst performed the 
obvious duty of analyzing them for surface 
values and transmitting them and _ the 
analyses to Washington, I turned, therefore, 
to the task of further investigations. It is 
not yet possible to name those who helped, 
but in two weeks’ time the judgment of 
facts became apparent. 


The material is presented in its report 
form, with the addition of some later data. 
For instance, I was not able to learn until 
several weeks after I left Russia that the 
German order (which I possessed) naming 
the Russian who was to ‘ defend’’ Petro- 
grad had been obeyed. 


The text of the documents discloses both 


the methods and the effects of the German 
conspiracy not alone against Russia, but the 
world. With each document is the indica- 
tions of whether it is an original or photo- 
graph. With each document is an interpre- 
tative note. 


DOCUMENT NO. 1 


VERY SECRET 


PEOPLE’S COMMISSARY 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Petrograd, Nov. 16, 1917. 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 
PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS: 


In accordance with the resolution passed 
by the conference of People’s Commissars, 
Comrades Lenine, Trotzky, Podvoisky, 
Dykenko, and Volodarsky, the following 
has been executed by us: 


1. In the archives of the Ministry of 
Justice from the dossier re ‘‘ treason ’’ of 
Comrades Lenine, Zinovieff, Koslovsky, 
Kollantai and others, has been removed 
the order of the German Imperial Bank, 
No. 7433, of the second of March, 1917, 
for allowing money to Comrades Lenine, 
Zinovieff, Kameneff, Trotzky, Sumenson, 
Koslovsky and others for the propaganda 
of peace in Russia. 


2. There have been audited all the 
books of the Nia Bank at Stockholm con- 
taining the accounts of Comrades Lenine, 
Trotzky, Zinovieff and others, which were 
opened by the order of the German Im- 
perial Bank, No. 2754. These books have 
been delivered to Comrade Muller, who 
was sent from Berlin. 

Authorized by the Commissar for For- 

eign Affairs. 
F. ZALKIND, 
E. POLIVANOFF. 


Note.—The Russian Council of People’s 
Commissars was dominated by the President, 
Vladimir Ulianov (Lenine); the then Foreign 
Minister, Leon Trotzky, now War Minister, 
and the Ambassador to Germany, A. Joffe. 
The marginal indorsement in writing is “ To 
the secret department, B. U.’”? This is the 
fashion in which Lenine is accustomed to 
initial himself. The English equivalent would 
be V. U. for Vladimir Ulianov. So, even if 
there existed no further record of German 
Imperial Bank order No. 7483, here would 
be the proof of its contents, and here is the 
link connecting Lenine directly with his 
action and his guilt. The content matter of 
the circula® exists, however, and herewit/ 
follows: 


Order of the 2d of March, 1917, of the 
Imperial Bank for the representatives of 
all German banks in Sweden: 


Notice is hereby given that requisition 
for money for the purpose of peace propa- 
ganda in Russia will be received through 
Finland. These requisitions will emanate 
from the following: Lenine, Zinovieff, 
Kameneff, Trotzky, Sumensen, Kozlovsky 
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Kollontai, Sivers, and Merkalin, accounts 
for whom have been opened in accordance 
with our order No. 2754 in the agencies 
of private German businesses in Sweden, 
Norway, and Switzerland. All these re- 
quests should bear one of the two follow- 
ing signatures: Dirschau or Wolkenberg. 
With either of these signatures the re- 
quests of. the above-mentioned persons 
should be complied with without delay. 


No. 7433, Imperial Bank. 


I have not a copy of this circular nor a 
photograph of it, but Document No. 2, next 
in order, proves tts authenticity at once 
curiously and absolutely. Particular interest 
attaches to this circular because of Bolshe- 
vist public denial of its evistence. It was 
one of several Ger~an circulars published in 
Paris in the Petit Parisien last Winter. The 
Petrograd Bolshevist papers proclaimed it a 
faisehood. Zalkind, whose signature appears 
mot only here but on the protocol, was an 
Assistant Foreign Minister. He was sent in 
February on a mission outside of Russia. He 
was in Christiania in April when I was there. 

Have photograph of the letter. 


@ e G. ~S. 
NACHRICHTEN-BUREAU. 


DOCUMENT NO. 2 
NO. 1645 SECRET 


[G. G. S., Nachrichten Bureau, 
Section R, No. 292] 
FEBRUARY 12, 
To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 
PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS: 

The Secret Service Department has the 
honor to inform you that there were 
found on the arrested Captain Konshin 
two German documents with notations 
and stamps of the Petersburg secret po- 
lice (Okrana) which show themselves to 
be the original orders of tae Imperial 
Bank, No. 7433, March 2, 1917, concern- 
ing the opening of accounts for Messrs. 
Lenine, Sumenson, Koslovsky, Trotzky, 
and other active workers on the peace 
propaganda, by order No. 2754 of the 
imperial Bank. 

These discoveries show that at the 
proper time steps were not taken to de- 
stroy the above-mentioned documents. 

For the head of the -epartment: 

R. BAUER, 
ADJT. BUKHOLM. 


M WAS. 5 csian . 
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Vv ema Orgirenie aubets vects coosmuth, «ta 


7 qOKywentTa ch nowbrKamu u mreunenaun. levepSypre 


caaro Oxpannero. Orginenia, MpeCACTABNAWTS CO6OM Noz= 
yHue mptkasy. Mumepcxara Banxa sa IW? 7433 ors 2 Map- 
ma I8I7 roga o6s orxpyTia cyeToRs r-r.* Jlennny ,Cyuen- 
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Oto oTKpHTie AOKASHBAeTS, ITO He OHI CBOCBDeEMOCH= 


HO NpEHATH mip ANA yHuUTOMeHIA OSHAYCHHHXS AOKYMCH- 


AnBwTaHTS By tne aa oe 


FACSIMILE OF DOCUMENT NO. 2, IN WHICH A GERMAN GENERAL STAFF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WARNS THE BOLSHEVIST. LEADERS TO BE MORE CAREFUL TO DESTROY 
ORDERS SENT THEM FROM THE GERMAN IMPERIAL BANK. 
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“oon 3a $3 of 28 HosGpa 1614 r. o nocnax’ 30 Bpax- 
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“C3HAYCHHNS APKySSPy Nepenann NoRs pocnucKy 37 
°asB* rounce Orrtrenie Fepwanckaro “Taba BB Merpor agar 


NONHOMOYCHUNS Costra JAaoonHuxs XOuucca oss 
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OsKevenHye Bt + “ORMeME NpoPoKoNs umpxynapy MM 421 « 93, a raKse 
OLUHF SK3ICMRAAPS STCTO APOTOKONA woRyyenw 3 Hoa6p, 1917 r. Passtnoumums 
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Antwrantt: Tem posn 


FACSIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL OF THE PROTOCOL (DOCUMENT NO. 8) IN WHICH 
BOLSHEVISTS AGREE TO HAND OVER TO THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF TWO IN- 
CRIMINATING GERMAN CIRCULARS. 
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Nore.—Observe the thoughtfulness with 
which Bauer, a careful man, set down ex- 
actly what was in the document, thereby 
permitting the contents to rise again from 
the ashes to which perhaps he committed 
the damaging paper. He admits that the 
documents found were truthful originals. 
The world will thank him and Germany will 
not. 

I have the original letter. It bears mar- 
ginal indorsements “ Referred to the Com- 
mission for Fighting Counter-revolution. 
Demanded documents. M. Skripnik,”’ ana 
an illegible comment by WN. Gorbunov, 
Lenine’s other Government Secretary. The 
letter is directed to Lenine. Did Skripnik 
get the documents? I do not know. 

The letter is remarkable otherwise, for 
the arrested Captain Konshin mentioned is 
a German officer, Lieutenant Otto, who ap- 
pears elsewhere as an agent in the German 
double-crossing intrigue in the Ukraine. 
What was behind the mystery of his ar- 
rest? What was his fate? 


DOCUMENT NO. 3 
[V. K. D. No. 323—2 inclosures] 
PROTOCOL 


This protocol, written by us on the 2d 
of November, 1917, in duplicate, with the 
consent of the Council of People’s Com- 


GR GENERALSTAB. 
CENTRAL ABTHEILUNG 


Section M 


er 


Bern 


“aa 


missars is taken from the department of 
secret service of the Petrograd district and 
the former department of police, (Okrana,) 
on instructions of the representatives of 
the German General Staff in Petrograd: 
1. Circular of the German General 
Staff, No. 421, dated June 9, 1914, con- 
cerning the immediate mobilization of all 
industrial enterprises in Germany, and 


2. Circular No. 93, dated November 28, 
1914, of the General Staff of the high sea 
fleet, concerning the sending into enemy 
countries of special agents for the de- 
struction of war supplies and materials. 

The above noted circulars were given 
over under signed receipt into the secret 
service department of the German staff 
in Petrograd. 

Authorized by the Council of People’s 
Commissars, 

F. ZALKIND, 
E. POLIVANOFF., 
(INegible, but may be Mekhanoshin.) 
A. JOFFE. 


The Circulars No. 421 and No. 93 men- 
tioned in this protocol and also one copy 
of this protocol were received on the 3d 
of November, 1917, by the secret service 
department of the German General Staff 
in Petrograd. 

HENRICH, Adjutant. 


Bro ves. lem Ly ul, durene 


ies 


CIRCULAR 


tom 9 Juni 1914 


an Bezirkscommendanten. 


Nach 24 Stunden voin Empfang des vorliegenden Circulars alle Besitzer der Industries 


anternehmungeo telegraphisch zu benachrichtigen die Packele mit mobilisations—-gewerbli- 
chen zraphischen Darslellungen und Plénen tw eroMenen, die im Circular der Komissiop 
cop Graf Wabtersee end Caprivi vom 27 Juni 1887 anyewieseo siad 


No 42) Der Mobitisitionsabtheilung, 


CIRCULAR OF JUNE 9, 1914, ORDERING ALL INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS IN GERMANY 
TO OPEN THE SEALED ENVELOPES CONTAINING THEIR “INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
PLANS AND REGISTRATION FORMS,” SO THAT THEY MIGHT BE PREPARED FOR THE 
WAR FOR WHICH THE EXCUSE HAD NOT YET BEEN FOUND. 
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{1. Gr. General Staff, Central Abtheil- 
ung, Section M. No. (blank), Berlin.] 


CIRCULAR OF JUNE 9, 1914 
To BEZIRKSCOMMENDANTEN : 

Within twenty-four hours of the receipt 
of this circular you are to inform all in- 
dustrial concerns by wire that the docu- 
ments with industrial mobilization plans 
and with registration forms be opened, 
such as are referred to in the circular 
of the Commission of Count von Wald- 
ersee and Caprivi, of June 27, 1887. 

No. 421, Mobilization Section. 


[2. General Staff of the high sea fleet, 
No. 93] 


CIRCULAR OF NOVEMBER 28, 1914 


To MARINE AGENTUREN AND F'LOTTENVER- 
FINEN : 


You are ordered to mobilize immediately 


@. $ dot HOCHSEEFLOTTE, 


Ne 93. 


NoTe—The circulars inclosed are in German, 
and are as follows: 


CIRCULAR 


vom 28 November 1914 , 


den Marineagenturen und den Flottenvereinen. 


Es wird Ihnen vorgeschriben sofort alle Agenten-Beobachter und Agenteri—Vertilge? 





all destruction agents and observers in 
those commercial and military ports in 
Canada and America where munitions 
are being loaded on ships going to Rus- 
sia, France, and England, where there 
are storehouses of such munitions, and 
where fighting units are stationed. It 
is necessary to hire through third par- 
ties who stand in no relation to the offi- 
cial representatives of Germany agents 
for arranging explosions on ships bound 
for enemy countries, and for arranging 
delays, embroilments, and_ difficulties 
during the loading, dispatching, and un- 
loading of ships. For this purpose we 
are especially recommending to your at- 
tention loaders’ gangs, among whom 
there are many anarchists and escaped 
criminals, and that you get in touch with 
German and neutral shipping offices as 
@ means of observing agents of enemy 
countries who are receiving and shipping 
the munitions. 






Ohaise chon L Nuh les 






fu diesen Handels und Militar-Hafen zu mobilisiereo, wo Scbiffe zur Lieferung der. Kriegsam- 


munition nach England, Frankreich, Kanada, Vercinigte Staaten der Nord-Amerika uod 


Russland aufgeladen sein kéonen, wo Niederlagen fur solche Ammunition sich vorfindenand 


auch wo Marine-Kriegseinheiten stehen. 


Es ist durchaus nothwendig durch dritte in keiner Verbindung zu officielen, Vertreten 


Veutschlands stehende Personen Agenten zu erwertéu, um Explosionen auf in feindliche 


Lander sich begebenden Schitfen zu veranstalten, um Verspatigungen, Verwierungen sowie 


Missverstindnisse bei Beladung, Absendung und Ausladung der Schiffe zu. bewirken., 


Zu diesen Zweck empfehlen wir Ihrer Aufmerksamkeit yanz besonders Ladungs-Verei- 


nigungen (Artelen), unter welchen viele Anarchisten und entlaufene Verbrecher .sich fia- 
den, ferner deutsche und neutrale Transport-Comptoirs und auch Agenten.feindlicher Linder 


bei Emfang und Absendung des Kriegsmaterials. 
Die dazu nothigen Geldsummen werden laut “Ihrer Aufforderung zur. Verfugung is 
étellt, um das unentbehrliche Personal zur Erreichuog des angegebenen Zweekes zu miethen 


ond zu bestechen. 


ORDER FROM THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF OF THE HIGH SEA FLEET, DATED 


Nachrichten Bureau des Gen. Stabes dér Hochseeflotte. 


Kuenig. 


NOV. 28, 1914, CALLING FOR THE MOBILIZATION OF ‘‘ ALL DESTRUCTIVE AGENTS AND 


OBSERVERS” IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR THE PURPOSE 
VENTING THE SAILING OF SHIPS FROM AMERICAN 


ENGLAND. 

























OF PRE- 
PORTS TO RUSSIA, FRANCE, AND 


LENINE AND TROTZKY GERMAN AGENTS 


Money required for the hiring and brib- 
ing of persons necessary for the desig- 
nated purpose will be placed at your 
disposal at your request. 

Nachrichten Bureau of the General 
Staff of the High Sea Fleet. 

KOENIG. 


Nore.—Both the circulars bear the penciled 
notation that the German Secret Service 
Bureau at Petrograd has received them, 
signed Agasfer, the cipher signature of Major 
Luberts, head of the bureau, as will be shown 
in Document No. 5. The German intent here 
was to remove from the records of the old 
Russian Government the evidence, first, that 
Germany was beginning in June, 1914, its 
active preparations for the war that sur- 
prised the world in August, 1914, and, sec- 
ond, to remove the evidence of its responsi- 
bility for incendiarism and explosions in the 
United States, a country with which Ger- 
many was then at peace. The result was 
to give new evidence of the truth of the 
charges. 

Have original of the protocol and have the 
printed circulars. 


DOCUMENT NO. 4 
[G. G. S., Nachrichten Bureau, Section R, 


No. 35] 
Jan. 17, 1918. 


To the Commissar of Foreign Affairs: 
The section has received exact informa- 
tion that the leaders of the Socialist Party 
now ruling in Russia, through Messrs. 
Fuerstenberg and Radek, are in corre- 
spondence with Messrs. Scheidemann and 
Parvus regarding the destruction of the 
traces of the business relations of the 
party with the Imperial Government. 
We also know that the demand was 
caused by the demand of leading groups 
of German Socialists, who saw in the said 
communications a danger to the cause of 
world Socialism. By order of the staff I 
have the honor to request the sub- 
mitting of this question to special dis- 
cussion in the presence of the representa- 
tive of our staff and Mr. von Schoene- 
mann. 

For the head of the department. 

M. WAAL. 


Note.—The world penalty, therefore, was 
apparent to some Germans. Of the personal- 
ities named in the letter, Scheidemann, the 
leader of the German Government supporting 
wing of the Socialist Party, is the most not- 
able. Once before he has been named in rela- 
tion to the “ business relations ”? of the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, writing a letter from Berlin Aug. 25, 
1917, to a * Mr. Olberg,’’? in which he stated 
that 150,000 kroner had been placed at Ol- 
berg’s disposal at Fuerstenberg’s office 
through the Nia Bank. (See appendix later.) 
Now Fuerstenberg by this time, January, in 
Petrograd at Smolny, is trying to help Schei- 
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demann in covering up old trails. Radek is 
a clever Polish-Austrian Jew who came from 
Switzerland with Lenine. He and Trotzky be- 
tween them staged the public play-acting at 
Brest-Litovsk. Von Schoenemann was the 
accredited German representative to the 
Bolshevist foreign office. He is named later 


in Document No. 5. Parvus is a handler of 
German propaganda money, with headquar- 
ters at Copenhagen, and is credited with be- 
ing the directing force behind Joffe. 

Have photograph of this letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 5 


{Gr. (Great) General Staff Central Ab- 
theilung, (Division,) Section M, October, 
1917, Berlin] 


SECRET DEPARTMENT 31 


To the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars: In accordance with the agreement 
which took place in Kronstadt in July of 
the present year between officials of our 
General Staff and leaders of the Russian 
revolutionary army and democracy, 
Messrs. Lenine, Trotzky, Raskolnikov, and 
Dybenko, the Russian division of our 
General Staff operating in Finland is 
ordering to Petrograd officers for the dis- 
posal of the information department of 
the staff. At the head of the Petrograd’ 
division will be the following officers, who 
use the Russian language perfectly and 
‘who are acquainted with Russian condi- 
tions: 

Major Luberts,cipher signature Agasfer. 

Major von Béolke, cipher signature 
Schott. 

Major Bayermeister, 
Ber. 

Lieutenant Hartwig, 
Heinrich. 

The espionage department, in accord- 
ance with the agreement with Messrs. 
Lenine, Trotzky, and Zenovieff, will have 
the surveillance of the foreign embassies 
and military missions and on the counter- 
revolutionary movement, and also will 
perform the espionage and counter-espione 
age work on the internal fronts, for which 
purpose agents will be assigned to the 
espionage cities. 

Goincidentally, it is announced that at 
the disposal of the Government of People’s 
Commissars are assigned consultants to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
von Schoenemann, and to the Ministry of 
Finance, Mr. von Toll.—Chief of the Rus- 
sian Division, German General Staff, O. 
Rausch; Adjutant, U. Wolff. 

(And below on the same letter:) 

To the Commissariat on Foreign Af- 
fairs: The officers indicated in this 
paper have been before the Military 
Revolutionary Committee and have agreed 
on conditions with Muravieff, Boie, and 
Danishevski with regard to their mutual 
activities. They have all come under the 
direction of the committee. The consul- 


cipher signature 


cipher signature 
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tants will appear as called for.—Chairman 
Military Revolutionary Committee, Coun- 
cil of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, A. 
Joffe; Secretary, P. Krushavitch. 


Note.—Here is the working compact. If 
Rausch was then in Berlin he presumably 
came immediately afterward to Petrograd. 
It is more probable that the letter was 
written in Finland than Berlin. In some 
other letterheads on which Berlin is printed 
the word is run through with a pen. Sta- 
tionery was hard to get in Petrograd. Major 
Luberts became the head of the information 
or intelligence bureau, (Nachrichten bureau.) 
Kronstadt was the midsummer headquarters 
of Lenine. Raskolnikoff will be referred to in 
connection with the project to sell the Rus- 
sian fleet to Germany. Dybenko was the 
commissar of the fleet, the Naval Minister, 
a driving man and keen-witted. Zinovieff is 
the President of the Petrograd Soviet, during 
the Winter the most powerful of the local 
bodies of the Russian Soviets. He is Jewish 
and well educated. Joffe, in the letter of 
Bolshevist acceptance of the German com- 
pact, again stands forth for what he is, the 
spokesman, after Lenine, in all matters of 
supreme importance to Germany. 

Have photograph of the joint letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 6 


{[Gr. General Staff, Central 
No. 813, Nov, 19—] 


To the Council of People’s Commissars: 
This is to advise you that the following 
persons have been put at the disposal of 
the Russian Government as military ad- 
visers: Major Erich, Major Bode, Major 
Sass, Major Zimmerman, Major Anders, 
Lieutenant Haase, Lieutenant Klein, 
Lieutenant Breitz. 

These officers will choose a cadre of the 
most suitable officers from the list of our 
prisoners, who will likewise be at the 
disposal of the Russian Government, as 
was agreed at the conference in Stock- 
holm when Lenine, Zinovieff, and others 
were traveling through to Russia.—Head 
of the Russian Section, German General 
Staff, O. Rausch; Adjutant, U. Wolff. 


Notr.—Major Anders took the Russian 
mame Rubakov, and Major Erich the Rus- 
sian name Egorov. Lenine and Zinovieff 
passed through Germany and Stockholm 
together. 

Have photograph of letter. 


Division, 


DOCUMENT NO. 7 


[G. G. S., Nachrichten Bureau, Section 
R, Jan. 12, 1918] 


CONFIDENTIAL 


To the Commissar of Foreign Affairs: 
By the order of the local department of 
the German Generali Staff, the intelligence 
section has informed us of the names and 
the characteristics of the main candi- 
dates for the. re-election of the General 


Executive Committee. -The General Staff 
orders us to i sist on the election of the 
following people: Trotzky, Lenine, Zino- 
vieff, Kamenoff, Joffe, Sverdlov, Luna- 
charski, Kollontai, Forbrizius, Martov, 
Steklov, Golman, Frunze, Lander, Milk, 
Preobrajenski, Sollers, Studer, Goldberg, 
Avanesov, Volodarski, Raskolnikov, Stuch- 
ka, Peters, and Neubut. Please inform 
the President of the Council of the Gen- 
eral Staff’s wish.—Head of Department, 
Agasfer; Adjutant, Heinrich. 


Note.—The indorsements are: ** Copy 
handed to chairman council workmen and 
soldiers’ deputies, N. 956.°? ‘ Delivered to 
Comrade Zinovieff and to secret depart- 
ment 7”; signature illegible. Jam. 12 Rus- 
sian calendar fell in the early part of the 
week of the All-Russian Soviet Convention in 
Petrograd, the week after the forcible disso- 
lution of the constituent assembly. The elec- 
tion came at the end of the week and was 
@ perfunctory re-election of practically the 
whole former executive committee of com- 
missars. Lacking the exact list, I never- 
theless can state that the present executive 
committee was drafted from this group. The 
name there surprising to me is that of Mar- 
tov, the leader of the Mensheviks, though 
it is my recollection that this party of oppo- 
sition was allowed representation. 


Martov is an able writer, was associated 
with Trotzky in his Paris journalistic venture, 
but was supposed to have split with him in 
Russia. The evidence that he is still agree- 
able to Germany is pertinent. Mme. Kol- 
lontai, the only woman on this list, was the 
commissar of public welfare. She was sent 
abroad for foreign propaganda in February, 
but did not get beyond Scandinavia and later 
returned to Russia. Kameneff, who went 
out of Russia with Kollontai, also sought 
to return, but was arrested by the Finnish 
White Guards (not the Germans) on the 
Aland Islands, and his release was the sub- 
ject of negotiations. He is Trotzky’s broth- 
er-in-law. Sverdlov was temporary chair- 
man of the all-Russian soviet. Lunacharski 
is commissar of education. 

Steklov is editor of the official paper 
Isvestia. Volodarsky, who has lived in the 
United States, was in close confidence with 
Lenine. He was killed in Moscow the last 
week in June. Agasfer, who delivered the 
order in behalf of Rausch, is Major Luberts. 

Have photograph of letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 8 
[Reichsbank No. 2, Jan. 8, 1918] 
VERY SECRET 
To THE COMMISSAR OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


Information has today been received 
by me from Stockholm that 50,000,000 
rubles of gold has been transferred to ke 
put at the disposal of the representatives 
of the People’s Commissars. This credit 
has been supplied to the Russian Govern- 
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ment in order to cover the cost of the 
keep of the Red Guards and agitators in 
the country. The Imperial Government 
considers it appropriate to remind the 
Soviet of the people’s commissars of the 
necessity of increasing their propaganda 
in the country, as the antagonistic atti- 
tude of the south of Russia and Siberia 
to the existing Government is troubling 
the German Government. It is of great 
importance to send experienced men 
everywhere in order to set up a uniform 
Government. —Representative of the Im- 
perial Bank, von Schanz. 


Note.—Membders of the Red Guard were 
paid from 2 to 16 rubles a day, whereas 
soldiers were paid hardly that number of 
kopeks. This letter shows where the money 
came from. The Bolshevist Government also 
required factory owners to pay regular wages 
to their workers while the latter served in 
the Red Guard. The notation on letter indi- 
cates that it was referred to Menshinski, the 
Financial Minister, whose expert councilor 
was the German, von Toll. Menshinski per- 
sonally conducted the wrecking of the Rus- 
sian banks, a manoeuvre that deprived all 
opponents of Bolshevism of their financial 
means of warfare. It was a classic job of de- 
struction, done in the name of reconstruction. 

Have photograph of this letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 9 
[Reichsbank No. 8; Jan. 12, 1918, Berlin] 
VERY SECRET 


To THE COMMISSAR OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

I am instructed to convey the agreement 
of the Imperial Bank to the issue of a 
credit of 5,000,000 rubles for the dispatch 
of the assistant naval commissar, Kudri- 
ashoff, to the Far East. 

On arrival at Vladivostok he should visit 
the retired officer of the Russian Fleet, 
Mr. Panoff, and instruct Buttenhoff and 
Staufacher, who are known to Panoff, to 
come to see him. Both the mentioned 
agents will bring with them Messrs. Ed- 
ward Shindler, William Keberlein, and 
Paul Diese, (or Deze.) With these per- 
sons it is necessary to think out a plan 
for carrying out the Japanese and Ameri- 
can war materials from Vladivostok to 
the west. If this is not possible then 
they must instruct Diese (or Deze) and 
his agents to destroy the stores. Shindler 
must acquaint Kudriashoff with the 
Chinese agents at Nikolsk. These persons 
should receive the agreed amounts and 
should be dispatched to China to carry on 
an agitation against Japan.—President of 
the Imperial Bank, von Schanez. 


Note.—If this plan was developed to a 
climax it was hot by Kudriashoff. He was 
killed on his passage through Siberia two or 
three weeks later and it was reported that 
@ great sum of money was taken from his 
body by hie murderers, who were said to be 
two Cossacks. Most of the German agents 


named in this letter were still active in 
Siberia in the Spring, as shown by Document 
No. 29. 

Have photograph of this letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 10 
[Reichsbank No. 5, Jan. 11, 1918] 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 
PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS: 


My Dear Mr. Chairman: The in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations in 
Germany interested in trade relations 
with Russia have addressed themselves 
to me in a letter, including several guid- 
ing indications. Permit me to bring them 
to your attention. 

1. The conflict of the Russian revo- 
lution with the Russian capitalists 
absolutely does not interest German 
manufacturing circles, in so far as the 
question does not concern industry as 
such. You can destroy the Russian capi- 
talists as far as you please, but it would 
by no means be possible to permit the 
destruction of Russian enterprises. Such 
a situation would produce a constant fer- 
ment in the country, supported by famine 
of materials and, in consequence of that, 
of products also. The English, American, 
and French capitalists take advantage of ° 
this disorder and understand how to es- 
tablish here corps of their commercial 
agents. It is necessary to remember that 
German industry in the first years after 
the general peace will not be in a position 
to satisfy the purchasing demand of the 
Russian market, having broad similar 
parallel tasks in the Near East, in Persia, 
in China, and in Africa. 

2. It is essential, therefore, to conduct 
a canvass and gather statistical informa- 
tion with regard to the condition of in- 
dustry, and, in view of the absence of 
money in Russia, to address in business 
conversations whichever is desired of the 
groups of German Commercial Banks. 

3. Trade with Germany may be in the 
first period almost exclusively exchange 
for wheat and for any remaining products 
to receive household necessities. Every- 
thing which exceeds the limits of such 
trade should be paid for in advance to 
the amount of 75 per cent. of the market 
value, with the payment of the remaining 
quarter in a six months’ period. In place 
of such an arrangement, probably, it 
would seem to be possible to permit, 
privately, the taking of German dividend 
shares on the Russian financial market, 
or solidly guaranteed industrial and rail- 
road loans. 

In view of the indicated interest of 


, German manufacturers and merchants in 


trade relations in Russia, I cordially beg 
you, Mr. Chairman, to inform me of the 
views of the Government regarding the 
questions touched upon, and to receive the 
assurances of my sincere respect.—Repre- 
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sentative of the Imperial Bank and Stock 
Exchange in Berlin, G. von Schanz. 


Note.—The engaging attitude of the Ger- 
man manufacturers toward Russian capi- 
talists is the feature of this letter, apart from 
the cordial and evidently understanding ex- 
pressions of the representative of the Ger- 
man Imperial Bank to that supposed enemy 
of the capitalists of all nations, Lenine. The 
letter was sent to the secret department by 
Secretary Skripnik. Perhaps some day von 
Schanz will disclose Lenine’s answer. 

Have photograph of letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 11 


[Reichsbank, No. 12378, Berlin, Dec. 28, 
1917] 


RESOLUTION 


of conference of representatives of the 
German commercial banks convened on 
proposal of the German delegation at 
Petrograd by the management of the Im- 
perial Bank, to discuss the resolutions 
of the Rhine - Westphalian Industrial 
Syndicate and Handelstag. 

1. All loans are canceled, the bonds of 

which are in the hands of German, Aus- 
trian, Bulgarian, and Turkish holders, but 
payment must be realized by the Russian 
treasury in the course of a 12 months’ 
term after the conclusion of separate 
peace. 
2. The purchase is permitted of all Rus- 
sian securities and dividend-bearing paper 
by the representatives of the German 
banks at the rate of the day on the open 
market. 

8. After the conclusion of separate 
peace, on the expiration of 90 days, there 
are re-established all the shares of private 
railway companies, metallurgical indus- 
tries, oil companies, and chemical phar- 
maceutical works. The rating of such 
papers will be made by the German and 
Austrian Stock Exchanges. . 

4. There are banished and for five years 
from date of signing peace are not to be 
allowed English, French, and American 
capital in the following industries: Coal, 
metallurgical, machine building, oil, chem- 
ical, and pharmaceutical. 

5. In the question of development in 
Russia of coal, oil, and metallurgical 
branches of industry there is to be es- 
tablished a supreme advisory organ con- 
sisting of 10 Russian specialists, 10 from 
the German industrial organizations, and 
the German and Austrian banks. 


6. The Russian Government must not 
interfere in the region of questions con- 
nected with the transfer to the benefit of 
Germany of two mining districts in 
Poland—Dombrosky and Olkishky—and to 
Austria of the oil region in Galicia. The 
transfer of the latter will be only in the 
form of limitations of the right of mak- 
ing claims, land allotments, and appli- 


cation of capital for the production and 
refining of oil. 

7. Germany and Austria enjoy the un- 
limited privilege of sending into Russia 
mechanics and qualified workmen. 

8. Other foreign mechanics and work- 
men during five years after the con- 
clusion of peace between Russia and Ger- 
many are not to be allowed to enter at 
all. 

9. The statistical department of pro- 
ducing and manufacturing industries with 
the corresponding Government organ must 
be controlled by German specialists. 

10. Private banks in Russia arise only 
with the consent and according to the 
plan of the Union of German and Aus- 
trian Banks, whereby the rating of the 
stocks of the banks on all Exchanges of 
the New and Old World will be handled 
by the group of the Deutsche Bank. 

11. At the ports of Petrograd, Arch- 
angel, Odessa, Vladivostok, and Batum 
will be established, under the leadership 
of specialists from Germany, special sta- 
tistical economic committees. 

As regards the tariff, railway and ship- 
ping rate policies to regulate the Russo- 
German-Austrian trade relations, this 
part of the economical treaty will be dis- 
cussed by the special Tariff Council of 
the Handelstag.—Chairman von Grenner; 
Seeretary Berenbluet. 


NoTe.—The penned indorsement on the 
photographed copy of the resolution is 
“ Chairman of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee-Commissar Menshinsky requests that 
this resolution should be taken under ad- 
visement, and to prepare the ground in the 
Soviet of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties, in case the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars will not accede to these requests. Sec- 
retary R. Raskin.’? Menshinsky is Minister 
of Finance. All of these terms, wholly puni- 
tive to American, English, and French capi- 
tal, could lurk in the secret section in the 
present German-Russian treaty. I do not 
know the fate of the resolution on this, its 
early winter appearance. 

Have besides the notated photograph a 
printed copy of this circular. 


DOCUMENT NO. 12 
[Gr. General Staff, Nachrichten Bureau, 
Section R, No. 780, Feb. 25, 1918] 
SECRET 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF 
PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS: 
¢ 


After conferring with the People’s Com- 
missar Trotzky, I have the honor to ask 
you to urgently inform the agents of the 
Secret Service at Stafka, Commissars } 
Feierabend and«Kalmanovich, that they 
should work as formerly in complete in- 
dependence and without the knowledge of 
the official staff at Stafka and the Gen- 
eral Staff in Petersburg, and particularly 
General Bonch-Bruevich and the Secret 
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Service of the northern front, communi- 
cating only with the People’s Commissar 
Lieutenant Krylenko.—For the head of the 
department, R. Bauer; Adjutant, Buk- 
holm. 


Notr.—Across the top is written “ Inform 
Mosholov, N. G., (Gorbunof’s initials.) In 
the margin is written “ Passed on to the 
Commissar of War, M. Skripnik.’’ The sig- 
nificance of this letter is that it is to Lenine; 
that the two chief secretaries of himself and 
the council passed it on for action; and that 
Trotzky and Lenine on Feb. 27 were con- 
tinuing to hamper the Russian commander 
at a moment when the German Army was 
threatening Petrograd. Mosholov was one 
of the Commissars on the staff of Krylenko, 
the Commissar representing the Council of 
Commissars in the command of the Russian 
military forces. His achievements as a dis- 
organizer were notable. This letter indi- 
cates that he had the confidence of Germany. 

Have original letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 13 


{Gr. General Staff, Nachrichten Bureau, 
Section R, No. 753, Feb. 25] 


VERY SECRET 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF PEO- 
PLE’S COMMISSARS : 


According to reports of our Secret 
Service in the detachment operating 
against the German troops and against 
the Austrian Ukrainian corps, there has 
been discovered propaganda for a national 
rising and a struggle with the Germans 
and their allies, the Ukrainians. I ask 
you to inform me what has been done 
by the Government to stop this harmful 
agitation.—For the head of the depart- 
ment, R. Bauer; adjutant, Heinrich. 


NoTe.—Across the top is written “ Urgent 
to the Commissars of War and Special Staff. 
M. Skripnik.’”? The last sentence is under- 
scored, and in the margin appears a question 
marked, initialed “L. 7.” The first is 
Lenine’s order through his secretary and the 
second may possibly be taken as Troteky’s 
opposition to any action. The loss of the 
Ukraine by counter-German intrigue was a 
sore point in prestige with him. But the 
essential obedience to Germany was not 
lessened. 

Have original letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 14 


[G. G. S., Nachrichten Bureau, 
R, No. 278-611, Feb. 7] 


To THE COMMISSAR OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
According to information of the Secret 
Service Department it has been ascer- 
tained that the promise given personally 
by you, Mr. Commissar, in Brest-Litovsk, 
that socialistic agitational literature 
would not be circulated among the Ger- 
man troops is not being fulfilled. Tell 
me what steps will be taken in this mat- 


Section 





ter.—For the head of the department, R. 

Bauer; adjutant, Heinrich. 

NotTe.—Brusque words to the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Soviet Government of Workmen, 
Soldiers, and Sailors of the Russian Republic, 
delivered not by an equal in official rank, 
but by the deputy of a German Major at the 
head of an information department of the 
German Government. Did Trotzky resent or 
deny the imputation? Instead he wrote with 
his own hand in the margin,“‘I ask to discuss 
tt.—L. T.”? Thus he admits that he did give 
the promise at Brest-Litovsk. The question 
raised concerns only the measure of obedi- 
ence to be required. 

Have original letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 15 


{The counterespionage with the Stavka. 
No. 311, special section, Jan. 29, 1918] 


A WARNING 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF PEO- 
PLE’S COMMISSARS: 


The counterespionage at the Stavka 
advises that at the front is being spread 
by unknown agitators the following 
counter, revolutionary literature: 

1. The text of circulars of various Ger- 
man Government institutions with proofs 
of the connection of the German Govern-: 
ment with the Bolshevist workers before 
the passing of the Government into their 
hands. These leaflets have reached also 
the German commanders. The supreme 
commander has received a demand from 
Gen. Hoffman to stop this dangerous agi- 
tation by all means possible, 

2. A stenographic report of the con- 
versation of Gen. Hoffman with Comrade 
Trotzky, whereby it was supposedly pro- 
posed to the latter to make peace on con- 
ditions of considerable concessions on the 
part of the Central Empires, but on the 
obligation of the Russian Government to 
stop the socialization of the life of the 
State. Comrade Trotzky supposedly of- 
fered the termination of the war without 
peace and the demobilization of our army. 
When Gen. Hoffman announced that the 
Germans would continue the advance, 
Trotzky supposedly replied, ‘‘ Then under 
the pressure of force we shall be forced 
to make peace and fulfill all demands.”’ 

This document has created indignation 
among the troops. Against the Council 
of People’s Commissars are heard cruel 
accusations.—Commissar S. Kalmanovich. 


Note.—This letter is a warning of the slow 
rising but coming storm that will sweep these 
boldest pirates of history from the country 
they have temporarily stolen. To get a real 
understanding of the meaning of the second 
and important section of the letter, it must 
be pointed out that until Feb. 1 the Russian 
calendar was 18 days behind the Western 
European calendar. The real date of this 
letter, therefore, is Feb. 10. This is the date 
Trotzky’s “No peace no war’ pronounce- 
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ment was made at Brest-Litovsk. The news 
of it did not reach even Petrograd until the 
next day. Yet on that day printed circulars 
were being distributed at the front stating 
that Troteky had agreed to do the very thing 
he did do, and giving an augury of events 
that did take place a week later when Ger- 
many did begin its advance and when the 
Bolsheviki did fulfill all demands. The fact 
is that simple truth was being told. Nor is 
the means by which it was secured at all 
obscure. A few daring and skillful Russians 
had found a means to get information from 
Brest-Litovsk. 

The circulars referred to in the first para- 
graph are of course those already familiar 
to Washington from February dispatches. 

The following naive comment adds to the 
attractiveness of the letters: “ The committee 
for combating the counter-revolution states 
that these circulars were sent from the Don, 
and the stenographic report was seized in 
transmission from Kiev. Its origin is un- 
doubtedly Austrian or from the Rada.—M. 
Skripnik.’’ 

Have photograph of letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 16 


{Counterespionage, Stavka, Jan. 21, 1918, 
No. 215] 


To THE COMMISSARIAT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


We hereby advise you of the arrival in 
Mogilev of the following German officers, 
who are being ordered to England, 
France, and America: 

Zanwald, von Weine, Pabst, Mayer, 
Gruenwaldt, and Baron Schilling. They 
have been granted passports, sent here by 
Commissar Trotzky. 

Von Weine, with a Danish passport in 
the name of Hansen, a merchant of 
Copenhagen, is to proceed to England. 

Baron Schilling is ordered to the United 
States of America with a Norwegian 
passport in the name of Dr. Joseph Brun. 

Gruenwaldt has instructions to proceed 
to France with a Russian passport in the 
name of Ivan Kalnin. 

The remaining persons are to make a 
journey through Finland and Sweden, 
supplied with papers from the German 
staff, in order to follow up the counter- 
revolutionary work of countries allied to 
us.—Chief of Counterespionage Feiera- 
bend. 


NoTe.—A young German who said he was a 
deserting officer and that his name was 
Mayer sought the aid of the embassy, the 
military mission, and myself in getting to 
America. He was a good-looking young 
Prussian, had lived in New York, spoke Eng- 
lish with very little accent, and claimed to 
have been converted to the President’s views 
on peace requisites. He said he had walked 
across the lines as a deserter because he 
could stand no more of German war and that 
he wanted to go to the United States to talk 
and write against Germany. I was not re- 


ceptive. He said he was a Lieutenant. There 
is no record at our military control office 
in Christiania of a passport to Dr. Joseph 
Brun. 

Have a photograph of letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 17 


{Commissar for combating the counter- 
revolution and pogroms, No, 2, Jan. 5, 
1918, Petrograd] 

TO THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIAT FOR For- 
EIGN AFFAIRS: 


The Plenipotentiary Commissar for com- 
bating the counter-revolution and Com- 
rad Antonoff request the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs to issue passports for 
going to Denmark to the following com- 
rades, who are going to the allied coun- 
tries to conduct peace propaganda: | 

To England are going: Comrades Adolf 
Pavlovich Ribba, Ilia Julleavich Uritski, 
Viadislav Antonovich Dashkevich. 

To France: Rimma Lvovna Orlovna, 
Viadimir Konstantinovich Schneur. 

To America: Isai Borisovich Kahn, 
Mark Vlasievich Gritsker, Sofia Ar- 
turovna Mack. 

All the named comrades will visit at 
Copenhagen the premises of the staff, 
where they will receive neutral passports 
for the trip to the named countries. At 
the disposal of the dispatched will be 
placed the necessary means for combating 
in the press with the imperialists of Eng- 
land, France, and the United States. 
Their confidential addresses will be trans- 
mitted to you later on the arrival of the 
named comrades at the places of their 
destination. Authorized Commissaries: 
A. Shilinski, F. Zubert. 

Note.—Troteky indorsed this note “ To be 
urgently executed. L. T.’ 

The plan of peace propaganda campaign in 
the allied countries is plainly outlined. 
These Bolshevist-German agents will preach 
international Bolshevism and will charge the 
countries at war with Germany with the very 
imperialistic offenses of which Germany is 
guilty. This also was the method used in 
Russia by the Bolshevist-German press in 
attacking the United States, England, and 
France. In the formula of this propaganda 
imperialism relates not only to territory but 
to business enterprise. The agents listed 
above likely sought entrance under different 
names. They and the centres from which 
they work should be recognized, however, by 
their words and their works. The com- 
missars who sign are members of commis- 
sion for combating the counter-revolution. 

Have photograph of letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 18 


[Gr. General Staff, Central Department, 
Section M, No. 951, Dec. 20, 1917] 
SECRET DEPT. AFFAIR 31-a 


To THE COMMISSARIAT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
According to the negotiations between 
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Russian and German peace delegations 
at Brest-Litovsk, the Russian section of 
the German General Staff have the honor 
to request the hastening of the departure 
of agitators to the camps of Russian 
prisoners of war in Germany for the 
recruiting of volunteers, who will be sent 
to the English and French troops for the 
purpose of observation and peace prapa- 
ganda. 

Simultaneously the staff requests the 
following sailors to be sent to Germany: 
Shishko, Kirshu, Matviev, and Dratchuk. 
They will receive special instructions 
when traveling through Brest-Litovsk.— 
Chief of the Russian Section German 
General Staff, O. Rausch; Adjutant, U. 
Wolff. 


Note.—This request was referred to the 
commissariats on military and naval affairs. 
A marginal question asked by E. P. (prob- 
ably Polivanoff): Is “ Dratchuk at Black 
Sea? ’? He was at Sevastopol and may not 
have been sent. The others went, visited 
the camps for war prisoners in Germany, and 
then returned to Russia. Shishko in February 
was Commissar of the Naval College in 
Petrograd. 

Have photograph of letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 19 


[Counterespionage at the Stavka, Jan. 16, 
1918.] 


To THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS: 


I hereby bring to the notice of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars that through 
our front, on the personal permission of 
the Supreme Commander, have passed 
100 German officers and 250 noncommise 
sioned officers, who proceeded to our ine 
ternal fronts; part of the German officers 
have gone to the front in the Don region, 
part to the front against Dutoff, and 
part to Hastern Siberia and the Trans- 
Baikal for the surveillance, and, if it shall 
be possible, to oppose the Japanese occu- 
pationary detachment and the counter- 
revolutionary Trans-Baikal Cossack offi- 
cers.—Counterespionage Official, P. Arki- 
poff. 

NOTE.—An odd comment gives interest to 
this letter. It is “An accusation or a 
silly accusal for personal benefit,’ signed 
illegibly. Apparently the letter passed 
through the hands of some honest man not 
in the confidence of the gang. 

Have photograph of letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 20 


{The Counterespionage with the Stavka, 
Jan. 8, 1918] 

To THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS: 
The Supreme Commander Krylenko has 

received an offer from the Supreme Com- 

mander of the German Army to send to 

the disposal of the German Staff 10 

reliable officers of the revolutionary 
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army. The said persons must arrive at 


Warsaw, where they will receive their 
further structions. The aim of the trip 
is to visit the camps of our prisoners of 
war on the propaganda of peace ideas. 
The staff points out the desirability of 
sending Dzevaltovsky, Siemashko, Sa- 
haroff, and Volodarsky.—For the Chief of 
the Counterespionage, S. Kalmanovich, 


NOTE.—Dzevaltovsky was an officer of the 
Life Guards Grenadier Regiment and an 
agitator who aroused the soldiers at the 
time of the ill-fated June advance. Volo- 
darsky has been referred to previously. He 
was assassinated a few: weeks ago at 
Moscow. Kalmanovich was @ Commissar on 
the staff of Krylenko, the talking man who 
was assigned to disorganize the army. In 
actual army rank Krylenko was a Sub- 
Lieutenant. 

Have photograph of letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 21 
[Gr. General Staff, Central Division No. 759, 
Nov. 1, 1917] 
To THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS: 
In accordance with an inquiry from the 
German General Headquarters I have the 


honor to request you to inform me at the 
earliest possible moment the exact quan- 


tity of ammunition at the following 
places: Petrograd, Archangel, Kazan, 
Tiflis. 


You must also state the quantity and 
storage place of the supplies which have 
been received from America, England, 
and France, and also the units which are 
keeping guard over the military stores.— 
Head of Department, O. Rausch; Adjt., U. 
Wolff. 

NOTE.—This is a request made upon a 
country which America, England, and France 
still regarded at that date as an ally. 

Have photograph of letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 22 


[General Staff of the High Sea Fleet, No. 
79, Jan. 10, 1918] 


VERY SECRET 


The Petrograd representative of the 
supreme sea command has received by 
wireless from Kiel orders to propose to 
the Council of People’s Commissars to 
place at the disposal of our agents at 
Viadivostok—Buttenhof, Staufacher, and 
Franz Walden—several steamships. On 
these ships must be loaded the goods 
indicated by our named agents and also 
persons indicated by them and be sent as 
directed to ports of the United States, 
Japan, and British colonies in Eastern 
Asia. In case of absence of free ton- 
nage in Pacific ports it is necessary to 
charter ships sailing under a foreign flag. 
The object of sending the ships is to 
carry to enemy countries agents, agi- 
tators and agents-destructors. All the 
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expenses and risk the Petrograd agency 
of the supreme naval command takes for 
account of the naval operations fund.— 
Capt. Lieut. Rudolph Miller. 


NoTe.—The indorsement of Lenine’s secre- 
tary, Skripnik, is “ reported.’? The active 
Vladivostok agents have been referred to 
previously. The threat of the arrival of Ger- 


man agents through Pacific ports is appar- 
ent. 
Have photograph of letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 23 


[General Staff of the High Sea Fleet, No. 
850, Jan. 14, 1918] 


VERY SECRET 


To THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS: 

According to instructions of the Ger- 
man high sea command, transmitted to- 
day to me by Radio A, I apply to the 
Russian Government with a proposal to 
take measures to deliver to the Pacific 
by railway three of our submarines, 
disassembled. On the conclusion of peace 
negotiations and the conclusion of peace 
between Russia and Germany this trans- 
porting must be begun immediately, 
whereby on the conclusion of the war the 
transported vessels will remain at the 
disposal of the Russian Government.— 
Capt. Lieut. Rud. Miller. 


Note.—The letter is indorsed “Reported. 
Secretary Skripnik.’? The transporting, ac- 
cording to the categorical demand, was to 
begin immediately after peace was signed. 
These are the only two communications of 
Captain Miller that appear. 

Have photograph of letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 24 


{Commissar for Combating the Counter- 
Revolution and Pogroms, No. 445-63, 
Jan. 21, 1918] 


To THE COMMISSAR OF WAR SKLIANSKY: 


Our agency on the Fuhrstaskaya in- 
forms us that two unknown people have 
been noticed to visit the American Em- 
bassy three times. 

Major Luberts begs to point out to 
Commissar Podvoisky the necessity of 
keeping a watch over the movements of 
these two persons. I await your instruc- 
tions.—Commissar A. Kozmin. 


Note.—Major Luberts believed in identify- 
ing visitors to the American Embassy. 
Podvoisky was the Minister of War. 

Have photograph of letter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 25 


[G. G. S., Nachrichten Bureau, Section 
R, No. 168, Dec. 17, 1917] 


VERY SECRET. 
To THE COMMISSAR ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


At the request of the commission on 
combating the counter-revolution of Dec. 
17, the intelligence section has the honor 
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to forward a list of men watching the 
missions of the countries allied to Russia: 

The British Embassy is watched by 
German scouts Luze, Telman, Possel, 
Franz, and  Gezel; Russian agents 
Ovisannikov, Gluschenko, and Baliasin. 

The French Embassy is watched by 
German scouts Silvester, Butz, Folhagen; 
Russian agents Balashev, Turin, Gavrilov, 
Sadavnokov, and Shilo. 

The U. S. A. Embassy is watched by 
German scouts Strom, Buchholtz, Fas- 
nacht, Todner; Russian agents Spitzberg, 
Sckolnitzky, Tarasov, and Vavilov. 

The Rumanian mission is watched by 
German scouts Suttner, Baider, Wolf; 
Russian agents Kuhl, Kikitin, Zolotov, 
and Arkipov. 

The Italian Embassy is watched by 
German scouts Kuhlder, von Geze, Goin, 
and Burmeister; Russian agents Salov, 
Alekseievsky, and Kuzmin. 

These agents must fulfill all instruc- 
tions of the commission for combating 
with counter-revolution, sabotage, loot- 
ing, &c.—Head of department, Agasfer. 
Note.—The German, Major Luberts, (Agas- 

fer, see Document 5,) therefore, was the 
keeper of ambassadorial hostages of the 
allied countries in Russia throughout the 
Winter. The names listed above were un- 
identifiable in the establishments of at least 
the British and the American Embassies. 
All may have been outside watchers. The 
method of outside surveillance is shown in 
Document No. 27. 

Have photograph of tetter. 


DOCUMENT NO. 26 


[G. G. S., Nachrichten Bureau, Section 


R, Feb. 23, 1918] 
PERSONAL TO THE COMMISSAR OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS: 


According to my personal conversation 
with the Chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, it has been decided to 
delay the departure of the Italian Em- 
bassy from Petersburg, and, as far as 
possible, to search the embassy baggage. 
Of this decision I count it my duty to 
inform you.—For the head of the depart- 
ment, R. Bauer; Adjutant, Heinrich. 


NoTe.—Across the top of letter is writ- 
ten by Trotzky “ Instruct,’?? and signed with 
his initials, L. T. It is here set forth 
laconically that a@ German officer of the. 
General Staff and Lenine in conference 
ordered the search of the baggage of the 
Ambassador of a country friendly to Russia 
and at war with Germany, and that Trotzky 
gave the imstructions for carrying out the 
order. A clerk’s note at the bottom is ad- 
ditionally specific, “ To be given to Blagon- 
ravoff.”? The last named was the Com- 
missar of Martial Law in Petrograd. The 
Italian Embassy train was delayed for more 
than twenty-four hours when it sought to 
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depart, some days later. Petroff, Assistant 
Foreign Minister, told me on March 2, with a 
great show of indignation, that “ the Italians 
had given a diplomatic passport to the em- 
bassy cook.”’ So, he said, it was right to 
search the train. If they had better luck 
than they did when they held up and 
searched the Italian Ambassador in his auto- 
mobile almost in front of the Hotel Europe 
I did not hear of it. Documené 27 tells of 
the robbery. 
Have original letter, No. 26. 


DOCUMENT NO. 27 


[Commissar on completing the counter- 
revolution a.id pogroms, No. 71, Petro- 
grad, Feb. 14] 


SPECIALLY SECRET—PERSONAL 


To THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSAR ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS : 


Our agents investigated the Italian Em- 
bassy. I. E. Maeror, Imenitski, and Uroy 
followed up the Ambassador and con- 
ducted a search of him in the street, 
with a confiscation. Documents regard- 
ing relations with German diplomats and 
the special papers of the Ambassador to 
the allied Ambassadors, mentioned by 
you, were not found. In order to mask 
the attack several articles listed in the 
protocol furnished by Comrade Imenitski 
were taken from the Ambassador. 

The watch on the British and American 
Ambassadors and the Serbian Minister 
has been intensified. The supplementary 
observation point on the British Em- 
bassy has been established in the Marble 
Palace—Lieut. Bekker and a member of 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Council of Workmen’s and_ Soldiers’ 
Deputies, Frunze. 

On the French Embassy, on the French 
Quay, house No. 8, Comrade Peters, 
member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the council, etc. 


On the North American Embassy 
observation has been established at Fuhr- 
statskaya Street, house No. 23, apart- 
ments Nos. 1 and 4, in the latter Com- 
rades Goldberg and Spitzberg carrying 
on the observation very successfully. 
Telephones have been installed in the 
above-mentioned places. General man- 
agement of the surveillance has been 
intrusted to Alfred von Geigendorf.— 
Commissar Mitopovich; for Secretary R. 
Bateski. 


NotTe.—The marginal comment by Trotzky’s 
secretary, Markin, is “‘ Follow up.’? Most of 
the names in this letter, including the signa- 
tures at end, are unfamiliar. Peters, placed 
in charge of French observation, is a Lettish 
sailor, active and able, a former resident of 
England. The robbery of the Italian Am- 
bassador took place late in the evening on a 
lighted frequented central street and was a 
day’s sensation. The observation point on 
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the American Embassy was a yellow apart- 
ment house almost opposite the entrance. 
After I got this information I tested the 
watch and always saw a head or hand re- 
treating from a window. 
watchers profited much by studying the 
visitors to the Embassy. 


But I doubt if the 


Hawe photograph of letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 28 


[Gr. (Great) General Staff, Central Ab- 
theilung, Section M, No. 369, Feb. 24] 


CONFIDENTIAL 


To THE COMMISSAR OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

According to instructions of the Imperial 
Government, I have the honor to ask you 
to provide in the shortest possible time a 
list showing what commercial boats, aux- 
iliary cruisers, and transports may be 
sent into the waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
where the German Government intends to 
form, for the purpose of opposing the 
American-Japanese trade, a powerful 
commercial fleet flying the Russian flag. 

At the same time I call to your atten- 
tion the data that in your Baltic Fleet 
your sailors are selling from the war- 
ships the launches, small fittings, copper, 
and bronze parts of machines, &c. Would 
it not be the proper time to raise the _ 
question of selling to Germany these war — 
vessels which are being stripped and dis- 
armed? 

Please communicate the decision of the 
Government.—Head of the Russian Sec- 
tion of the German General Staff, O. 
Rausch; Adjutant, U. Wolff. 
Note.—Opposite first paragraph is notation 

“ Ask Lomof. Markin.”? Latter was one of 
Trotzky’s secretaries. Opposite paragraph 
second Markin makes notation ‘“ Refer to 
Raskolnikoff.’? Latter is a commissar on 
naval general staff, who conducted confer- 
ences with German officers in Kronstadt in 
March, April, and July, 1917, and an active 
aid to Dybenko in stirring up the Russian 
fleet to revolt. Do not know who Lomof is. 
The importance of the first paragraph as in- 
dicating the use against America to which 
Germany intends to put Russia is self-evi- 
dent. The ludicrous picture painted in the 
second paragraph at once intensifies the 
shame of the ending of the fine new Russian 
Navy and discloses the German hope of 
securing and refitting the vessels. 
Have original letter. 





DOCUMENT NO. 29 
[G. G. S. Nachrichten Bureau, Section 
R, No. 8838, Mar. 9, 1918] 
VERY SECRET 
To THE COMMISSION FOR FIGHTING THE 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION : 

It is herewith communicated that for 
watching, and if necessary attacking, the 
Japanese, American, and Russian officers 
who may command the expeditionary 
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forces in Eastern Siberia, our agents, 
Staufacher, Krieger, Geze, Walden, But- 
tenhoff, Dattan, and Skribanovich, take 
charge, and to whom it is necessary that 
either Commissar Kobozeff or any of 
those named by the commission must 
apply.—Head, R. Bauer. 


Note.—Comments to “ Telegraph Kobozeff ”’ 
and “ Telegraph Streaberg ”’ of illegible sig- 
nature appear on letter, and below it is the 
order “ the list,” initialed “ D. Z.,’? corre- 
responding with the signing habit of Dzer- 
zhinski, Chairman of the commission for 
fighting the counter-revolution. Below this 
order appears the list of addresses, as fol- 
lows: 

Reported according to List No. 3. 


1. Staufacher, Vladivostok, Panoff’s house. 

2. R. Krieger, Nikolsk, Ussurisky. 

3. Deze or Geze, Irkutsk, drug store Zhinz- 
heroff. 





[Conclusion in Next Issue] 


Rasputin’s Assassination 
By AN EYEWITNESS 





4. F. Walden, Vladivostok, his own house. 

5. Buttenhoff, Khabarovsk, firm Kunst € 
Albers. 

6. A. Dattan, Tomsk, Nechayefskaya 
Street. 

7. Kuzberg, Harbin, office of the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway. 

8. G. Skribanovich, Blagoveschensk, house 
of Kunst & Albers. ; 

9. Panoff, Viadivostok, his own house. 

This letter was sent me after I left Petro- 
grad and reached me April 5. It is tmport- 
ant not only for content, indicating as it 
does the names and addresses of agents 
destructors who are called upon for increas- 
ing activity against the United States and 
Japan to make the Pacific Ocean a new area 
of terror, but showing that the German Gen- 
eral Staff was continuing after the Brest- 
Litovsk “ Peace ” to work actively with the 
Russian Bolshevist Government. 
Have original letter. 


Dr. Stanislaus de Lazovert, a former Colonel in the Russian Army under the 
Czar, gave out in New York Sept. 24, 1918, the following as the true version of the 
killing of Gregory Rasputin, the Black Monk, on Dec. 31, 1916: 


E shot that ended the career of the 

blackest devil in Russian history 

was fired by my close and beloved 
friend, Vladimir Purishkevitch, Reaction- 
ary Deputy of the Duma. 

Five of us had been arranging for this 
event for many months. On the night 
of the killing, after all details had been 
arranged, I drove to the Imperial Pal- 
ace in an automobile and persuaded this 
black devil to accompany me to the home 
of Prince Yusupoff, in Petrograd. Later 
that night M. Purishkevitch followed him 
into the gardens adjoining Yusupoff’s 
house ‘end shot him to death with an au- 
tomatic ‘vevalver. We then carried his 
riddled body in a sheet to the River 
Neva, broke the ice and cast him in. 

The story of Rasputin and his clique is 
well known. They sent the army to the 
trenehes without food or arms, they left 
them there to be slaughtered, they be- 
trayed Rumania and deceived the Allies, 
they almost succeeded in delivering Rus- 
sia bodily to the Germans. Rasuptin, as 
a secret member of the Austrian Green 
Hand, had absolute power in Court. The 
Czar was a nonentity, a kind of Hamlet, 





his only desire being to abdicate and es- 
cape the whole vile business. Rasputin 
continued his life of vice, carousing and 
passion. The Grand Duchess reported 
these things to the Czarina and was ban- 
ished from Court for her pains, 

This was the condition of affairs when 
we decided to kill this monster. Only 
five men participated in it. They were 
the Grand Duc Dumitre Pavlovitch, 
Prince Yusupoff, Vladimir Purishke- 
vitch, Captain Suhotine and myself. 

Prince Yusupoff’s palace is a magnifi- 
cent place on the Nevska. The great hall 
has six equal sides and in each hall is a 
heavy oaken door. One leads out into 
the gardens, the one opposite leads down 
a broad flight of marble stairs to the 
huge dining room, one to the library, &c. 
At midnight the associates of the Prince 
concealed themselves while I entered the 
car and drove to the home of the monk. 
He admitted me in person. 

Rasputin was in a gay mood. We 
drove rapidly to the home of the Prince 
and descended to the library, lighted only 
by a blazing log in the huge chimney- 
place. A small table was spread with 
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cakes and rare wines—three kinds of the 
wine were poisoned and so were the 
cakes. The monk threw himself into a 
chair, his humor expanding with the 
warmth of the room. He told of his suc- 
cesses, his plots, of the imminent success 
of the German arms and that the Kaiser 
would soon be seen in Petrograd. 

At a proper moment he was offered 
the wine and the cakes. He drank the 
wine and devoured the cakes. Hours 
slipped by, but there was no sign that 
the poison had taken effect. The monk 
was even merrier than before. We were 
seized with an insane dread that this 
man was inviolable, that he was super- 
human, that he couldn’t be killed. It was 
a frightful sensation. He glared at us 
with his black, black eyes as theough he 
read our minds and would fool us. 

And then after a time he rose and 
walked to the door. We were afraid that 
our work had been in vain. Suddenly, 
as he turned at the door, some one shot 
at him quickly. With a frightful scream 
Rasputin whirled and fell, face down, on 
the floor. The others came bounding over 
to him and stood over his prostrate, 
writhing body. It was suggested that 
two more shots be fired to make certain 
of his death, but one of those present 
said, “ No, no; it is his last agony now.” 

We left the room to let him die alone, 
and to plan for his removal and oblitera- 
tion. 

Suddenly we heard a strange and un- 


Great Britain’s Part in the War 


W. F. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand, told a London press representa- 


earthly sound behind the huge door that 
led into the library. The door was slow- 
ly pushed open, and there was Rasputin 
on his hands and knees, the bloody froth 
gushing from his mouth, his terrible eyes 
bulging from their sockets. With an 
amazing strength he sprang toward the 
door that led into the gardens, wrenched 
it open and passed out. 

As he seemed to be disappearing in the 
darkness, F. Purishkevitch, who had been 
standing by, reached over and picked up 
an American-made automatic revolver 
and fired two shots swiftly into his re- 
treating figure. We heard him fall with 
a groan, and later when we approached 
the body he was very still and cold and 
—dead. 

We bundled him up in a sheet and car- 
ried him to the river’s edge. Ice had 
formed, but we broke it and threw him 
in. The next day search was made for 
Rasputin, but no trace was found. Urged 
on by the Czarina, the police made fran- 
tic efforts, and finally a rubber was 
found which was identified as his. The 
river was dragged and the body recov- 
ered. 

I escaped from the country. Purish- 
kevitch also escaped. But Prince Yusu- 
poff was arrested and confined to the 
boundaries of his estate. He was later 
released because of the popular approval 
of our act. Russia had been freed from 
the vilest tyrant in her history; and that 
is all. 






tive in the Autumn of 1918 that one of the most abiding impressions he would carry 
back to his distant dominion was that Great Britain had never before reached such 
heights of greatness as she had reached in this war. He added: 

“The historian of the future, looking back in half a century from now, will 






realize that the men of the first seven British divisions who assisted in rolling back 
the tide of war from the very gates of Paris, and who many of them made the 
supreme sacrifice in doing it, gave their lives and shed their blood in the greatest 
cause ever contended for by humanity. He will realize what civilization owes to 
Britain—the nation which, without a moment’s hesitation, flung the pick of her 
manhood into the breach, and stemmed the torrent which was sweeping to destruc- 
tion the civilization which it had taken centuries of effort to build up.” 









The Franco-Russian Alliance 
Official Records Cited to Prove That It Was Purely for Defense 


HE French Government, on Sept. 
19, 1918, issued a Yellow Book 
regarding the Franco - Russian 
_ Alliance of 1892. Its object was 
to establish by official records that the 
alliance was purely defensive; that it 
was not specially directed against Ger- 
many, but was intended to maintain the 
status quo, and was not entered into to 
enable France to reconquer Alsace-Lor- 
raine, as has been asserted by German 
statesmen. The book contains 107 docu- 
ments. The principal one is the text of 
the convention between the two nations, 
which emphasizes the strictly defensive 
character of the alliance. It follows: 


France and Russia, being animated by 
an equal desire to preserve peace, and 
having no other aim but to provide for the 
necessities of a defensive war provoked 
by an attack of the forces of the Triple 
Alliance against either the one or the 
other, have agreed to the following reso- 
lutions: 

1. If France is attacked by Germany, 
or by Italy supported by Germany, Rus- 
sia will employ all the forces at her com- 
mand in attacking Germany. If Russia 
is attacked by Germany, or by Austria 
supported by Germany, France will 
employ all the forces at her command 
in fighting Germany. 

2. In case the forces of the Triple 
Alliance or of one of the powers which 
belong to it should mobilize, France and 
Russia, upon the first intimation of the 
event, and without any preliminary meet- 
ing being necessary, will immediately and 
simultaneously mobilize the whole of their 

> forces and will place them near their 
‘. frontiers. 

3. The available forces which can be 
used against Germany on France’s part 
amount to 1,300,000 men and on Russia’s 
part to 700,000. 

4. Ways and means of corresponding in 
time of war will be studied and provided 
for in advance. 

5. France and Russia shall not conclude 
a separate peace, 

6. The present convention shall continue 
in force as long as the Triple Alliance. 

7. All the clauses enumerated above 
shall be kept strictly secret. It is the 
determination of France and Russia to 
unite solely for all speed and haste so 
that Germany must fight in the east and 
west at the same time, 


8. The headquarters staffs of the armies 
of the two countries will hold counsel to- 
gether from time to time in order to 
prepare and facilitate the execution of the 
measure stated above. They will com- 
municate to each other in times of peace 
all the information relating to the armies 
of the Triple Alliance. 


GENERAL MIRIBEL’S REPORT 


One of the most interesting documents 
is a report by the French General, de 
Miribel, with the approval of M. de 
Freycinet, then French War Minister, 
which Foreign Minister Ribot forwarded 
Feb, 4, 1892, to Count de Montebello, 
French Ambassador to Petrograd, to be 
handed to the Czar. This report re- 
veals what was the original French view 
of the basis on which should be con- 
structed the military convention with 
Russia, which was afterward, on Dec. 
30, 1892, approved by the Czar and a 
few days later by the French Govern- 
ment. General de Miribel’s report was 
as follows: 


France and Russia being both animated 
by the same desire to preserve peace, the 
present note has been drawn up ex- 
clusively from the point of view of a de- 
fensive war, provoked by an attack of 
the forces af the Triple Alliance against 
either one or other of these two powers 
or against both at once. 

The note assumes that the two powers 
have decided to practice toward each 
other the principle of entire reciprocity; 
that is to say, if either one of them be 
attacked the other will go to her help 
with every active means available. 

Rapidity being more than ever essential 
to conditions of success, active measures 
must be taken by both countries imme- 
diately the danger is known. Consequent- 
ly the note assumes that mobilization will 
be simultaneous in France and Russia 
and that it will follow in a few hours 
the mobilizing of the forces of the Triple 
Alliance. 


ESTIMATE OF FORCES 


As it does not appear that the other 
Buropean powers will have taken an 
effective part in hostilities, calculations as 
to the military forces given below refer 
only to the five countries—Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, France, and Russia. 
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Section 1. Germany will place on foot 
as field troops in the first line sixty-two 
infantry divisions grouped in army corps 
consisting of three or two divisions, which 
will be supported immediately by eleven 
divisions of Landwehr to a total of sev- 
enty-three divisions of infantry, nine di- 
visions of independent cavalry, and 3,564 
guns, or 1,550,000 men, who would be con- 
centrated at the frontier toward the four- 
teenth day. The remainder of the Ger- 
man forces will remain at first in Ger- 
man territory. 

Italy will place in the first line in ad- 
dition to her Alpine troops nine army 
corps on a peace footing and four divi- 
sions of militia, making a total of twenty- 
two infantry divisions, twenty-two bat- 
talions of Alpine troops, two divisions of 
independent cavalry, and 1,092 guns, or 
360,000 men, who would be concentrated 
near the Alps from the fifteenth day. The 
remainder of the Italian forces will at 
first be retained in Italian territory. 


Austria will place in the first line four- 
teen army corps on a peace footing of 
three divisions brought up to war 
strength, making a total of forty-two di- 
visions of infantry, eight divisions of in- 
dependent cavalry, and 1,776 guns, or 
900,000 men, who would be concentrated on 
the Russian frontier from the sixteenth 
day as concerns the first ten corps and 
from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth 
day for the last four. ‘The remainder of 
the Austrian forces would be held within 
the frontiers at first, either to keep sur- 
veillance on Bosnia and Herzegovina or 
to guard military centres and home de- 
fense. 

The forces of the Triple Alliance in the 
first line therefore would be 137 infantry 
divisions with their divisional cavalry, 
nineteen divisions of independent cavalry, 
and 6,432 field guns, or a total of 2,810,000 
men. 

France will place in the first line very 
nearly the same forces as Germany, and 
after having provided for the defense of 
Algiers, Tunis, and for home and coastal 
defense, will dispose of seventy-five divi- 
sions of infantry, seven divisions of in- 
dependent cavalry, and 3,370 guns, or 
1,550,000 men, who would be concentrated 
at the frontiers from the fourteenth day. 

Russia will place on a field footing 
forty-eight infantry divisions rein- 
forced by twenty-one reserve. divi- 
sions. After providing for the safety of 
her various frontiers, chiefly with her re- 
serve divisions, Russia will have available 
twenty-two army corps of three divisions 
each, making a total of sixty-six infantry 
divisions of four battalions per regiment, 
twenty divisions of cavalry with an 
average of twenty-four squadrons per 
division, one-half of which may be con- 
sidered as having to be used as army 
corps cavalry, 80,000 Cossacks of second 


and third qualities, and 3,290 guns, 1,600,- 
000 men, part of whom, owing to the big 


- number of troops already in Poland, 


would be concentrated somewhat rapidly, 
but the concentration of the remainder 
of which would be at a rather later date, 
especially as concerns Cossacks of the 
third class. 


FORCES ALMOST EQUAL 
Paragraph 2 of the French Yellow 


Book, dealing with the Franco-Russian 
alliance, reads: 


The total Franco-Russian forces would 
therefore have to be a total value of 141 
divisions of infantry with their divisional 
cavalry, sixteen divisions of independent 
cavalry, and 7,160 guns, or a total of 
8,150,000 men. 

It may therefore be said that the forces 
of the two sides would be nearly equal, 
for if the numbers are in favor of France 
and Russia, rapidity of concentrations is 
in favor of the Triple Alliance. 


Section 2 reads: 


The French General Staff is penetrated 
by the principle that in such a struggle 
the essential object is to prosecute the 
destruction of the principal enemy. The. 
defeating of the others must inevitably 
follow. In a word, once Germany were 
conquered, the Franco-Russian armies 
would be able to impose their will on 
Austria and Italy. 

Following this order of ideas, France 
would devote her entire strength to the 
struggle against Germany. Her plan will 
be to maintain in front of the twenty-two 
Italian divisions, as well as for the pro- 
tection of her African posessions and 
fortresses, only the forces strictly neces- 
sary for the purpose; and in her plan of 
concentration she has allocated more 
than five-sixths of her first-line troops, 
or sixty-five divisions, to face the German 
armies, 

With these sixty-five divisions France 
will attack Germany all along the line in 
such fashion that she will be unable to 
divert any of her western forces toward 
the east to threaten Russia. 

If Russia adopts a similar policy, she 
will leave to face the Austrian armies only 
the force which is indispensable, and 
throw her whole remaining force against 
Germany. 


RUSSIA’S POSITION 


The position of Russia as against Aus- 
tria, however, cannot be exactly com- 
pared with that of France against Italy. 
While between the last two countries there 
exists a natural frontier which is diffi- 
cult to cross, Russia, on the other hand, 
is scarcely separated from Austria. She 
“has, moreover, to fight in support of the 
Slavs and to discourage the Poles. Al- 
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lowing for those differences, however, 
the whole of Russia’s surplus forces should 
be directed against Germany. 

Eleven Russian corps of three divisions, 
thanks to their exceptional solidity and 
the superiority of their effectives over 
those of the Austrian army corps, (regi- 
ments of four battalions in place of three), 
appear to be entirely sufficient to stop and 
conquer the fourteen army corps that 
Austria can place in line. 

When their provision to meet Austria 
has been made, Russia would still have 
available eleven army corps, or thirty- 
three divisions. ‘These forces, added to 
the sixty-five divisions of the French 
Army, would be_ sufficiently powerful, 
especially if they arrived in time, to make 
an end of the German Army. 

Merely to unite these eleven army corps 
against Germany will not be sufficient, 
however. It is further necessary that 
these corps shall be concentrated with 
very great rapidity, which will be the 
only means of disconcerting an adversary 
who calculates, thanks to the rapidity of 
his railway transport machinery, to throw 
himself first on France and conquer her, 
and then to turn against Russia. This 
is the plan which must be upset. 

Every step must therefore be taken for 
the purpose of bringing into action as 
quickly as possible elements of the Rus- 
sian Army designed to combat Germany. 
The corps which are to compose this 
army must consequently be selected, and 
their points of assembly determined in 
such a way that their advance will be 
easy and that the German concentra- 
tions can be reached in a short period 
of time. 

Whatever efforts Russia may make, she 
cannot avoid, in view of the present con- 
ditions of her means of communication, 
being behind time as compared with Ger- 
many. But from this sole fact, that 
Russia will be getting ready to march 
forward, Germany will be compelled to 
immobilize a portion of her forces on her 
eastern frontier, and will have to re- 
linquish all hope of being able to trans- 
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port her troops backward and forward, 
east and west. 


QUICK ACTION A NECESSITY 
Section 3 of the Yellow Book reads: 


To sum up, the one thing necessary for 
both France and Russia in order to unite 
all favorable factors of the campaign to 
be undertaken in common is that from 
the moment that the signal for hostilities 
is given by the Triple Alliance the two 
powers must rapidly throw against Ger- 
many the whole of their forces which are 
not required to contain the secondary 
enemy. The importance of this secondary 
enemy will alone decide the relative im- 
portance of the forces that will have to 
be used to contain him. 

France estimates that she can contain 
Italy with one-sixth of her forces, and in 
this way she would be able to come to 
the help of Russia in case of need with 
sixty-five of her seventy-five divisions. 

It is no exaggeration to assume that 
Russia will be able to master Austria 
with one-half of her forces, and that 
she will be able to go to the aid of 
France with the other half, or thirty-three 
of her sixty-six divisions. 


The Yellow Book shows that the 
Franco-Russian naval agreement, which 
came much later, really originated with 
Russia. A letter from the French Am- 
bassador at Petrograd, to Poincaré, then 
Premier and Foreign Minister, dated 
Feb. 6, 1912, states that “the Russian 
Minister of Marine told me this eve- 
ning that he had been authorized to in- 
form me officially that the Emperor 
would be very satisfied for direct rela- 
tions to be established between the Gen- 
eral Staffs of the French and Russian 
Navies, similar to those which have ex- 
isted since 1892 between the General 
Staffs of the armies of the two coun- 
tries.” 


Luxemburg and Germany 


HE betrothal of Princess Antonia 
of Luxemburg to Crown Prince 
Rupert of Bavaria, announced Aug. 

26, 1918, confirmed the fact that the rul- 
ing house of Nassau had thrown off all 
reserve and openly gone over to the 


Germans. The bride is nineteen and the 
betrothed fifty, a widower. It is asserted 


that the union was arranged for political - 


reasons by the German Chancellor, Count 


von Hertling, so that at the peace con- 
ferences Germany might defend the 
dynastic rights of the House of Nassau 
and bring the country into the German 
Federation. 

The editor of the Telegraaf, a leading 
Dutch newspaper issued at The Hague, 
made the following statement regarding 
the betrothal: 


Luxemburg was overrun in August, 
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1914, by Germany, which twice committed 
perjury, violated two treaties, that of 
1867, whereby the eternal neutrality of 
the Grand Duchy was expressly pro- 
claimed by Prussia, and the treaty of 
1902, whereby Germany bound herself 
never to employ the Luxemburg railways 
for the transport of troops and war mate- 
rial. 

Since then the unfortunate little country 
has learned the horrors of occupation. 
Germany established garrisons’ there, 
requisitioned the railways and the post 
and telegraphs; expelled the Ministers of 
foreign powers from the country, depriv- 
ing Luxemburg by so doing of even the 
appearance of independence; abolished 
the immunity of the people’s representa- 
tives; still keeps the export of goods so 
strictly under supervision that it is really 
at a standstill; interferes in disputes be- 
tween Luxemburg employers and workers; 
stretches the network of espionage over 
the whole country; arbitrarily imprisons 
and condemns to death or deportation 
civilians known for their freedom of 
thought and action; compels Luxemburg- 
ers living in Germany to serve in the 
German Army; exposes the country to the 
constant danger of incalculable catastro- 
phe from the Allies’ air attacks; in a 
word, treats Luxemburg as conquered 
territory and the Luxemburgers as a con- 
quered people. 

This violation of treaties, followed by 
terrorization, raised to the highest pitch 
the hatred of Germany which has always 
been one of the main characteristics of 
the Luxemburgers’ national feeling. More 
ardently than ever do the Luxemburgers 
sing the popular version of their national 
song, which declares that, above all, 
‘* Prussians will we not become.”’ 

The Grand Ducal family alone has no 
share in their feelings. Its sympathies 
are openly for the intruder. During the 


twenty-eight years of its Government the 
dynasty of the Nassauers has forgotten 
nothing and learned nothing. It always 
remembers its foreign origin, turns its 
back on the essential character of Luxem- 
burg, and, as it is German, has surround- 
ed itself with Germans. Those holding 
offices of dignity at Court are exclusively 
chosen from the Prussian, Bavarian, and 
Austrian nobility. These foreigners, paid 
by the sovereign, neglect no opportunity 
to treat her subjects with contempt, to 
ridicule their language, manners, and cus- 
toms, and to thwart their aspirations. 
The Luxemburg people have always been 
angry at this foreign camarilla’s insulting 
arrogance and anti-patriotic zeal. The 
press opposed it, various Deputies inter- 
pellated, and the late Minister of State, 
Herr Paul Byschen, made a discreet rep- 
resentation to Court. In vain. The fam- 
ily of Nassau continued to seek its 
advisers outside the country, and in 1914 
the Grand Duchess Maria Adelaide’s en- 
tourage was quite as German as the 
Grand Duke Adolf’s suite when he as- 
cended the throne in 1890, 


When the first German gangs streamed 
over the country these wonderful repre- 
sentatives of a so-called neutral Court 
were soon sauntering in the streets of the’ 
capital, showing the way to the intruders’ 
advance guard, fraternizing in Merl camp 
with German officers. Some days later 
the younger among them disappeared, for, 
like every German of position, the re- 
serve officers followed the voice of ‘‘ the 
German Fatherland,’’ which called them 
to arms. The Grand Duchess did not dis- 
miss them. They retained their titles and 
salaries, and the unusual spectacle was 
observed of Luxemburg courtiers fighting 
in the ranks of the army which, like a 
coward, had murdered Luxemburg’s inde- 
pendence. 


Metz in 1870: A Reminder of Its Fall 


How Bazaine Surrendered 


The flattening of the St. Mihiel salient, followed by the advance of the first 
American Army in the direction of Metz and the bombardment of that city’s de- 
fenses, revives the story of the intrigue by the Germans in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, when “ discussions” such as were proposed by Austria in her note of 
Sept. 14, 1918, were opened with Marshal Bazaine, the French Commander. The Lon- 
don Telegraph recalls the circumstances as follows: 


T is a circumstance worthy of being 
noted that this activity of the ad- 
vance fortress of Germany is report- 

ed on the very day when it became known 
that Austria-Hungary had sent out an 
invitation to a “confidential and non- 


binding discussion ” between the belliger- 
ents. There was something of the kind 
before the fall of Metz. The parallel is 
not only interesting, but contains its 
own warning to the Allies. The story of 
the eremy’s intrigue of 1870 is still some- 
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what obscure, but it is established that 
the Germans managed to open up some 
sort of “ confidential and nonbinding dis- 
cussion ” with Bazaine, the French Com- 
mmander. What its precise character was 
is still uncertain, but the pourparlers, 
marked by much secrecy, served the ene- 
my’s purpose. When the hour came to 
strike, a curt demand was made for the 
surrender of the fortress and its great 
army. Bazaine decided that there was 
no alternative but compliance, and on 
Oct. 28 the capitulation was consum- 
mated. 


The moral lies on the surface. The 
Marshal was, of course, tried by court- 
martial on his subsequent release by the 
Germans. He was sentenced to degra- 
dation and death, with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy, which was not without 
effect. He eventually escaped to Italy, 


and died in Madrid on Sept. 23, 1888. In 
the light of fuller knowledge of German 
methods, it may be permissible to won- 
der whether the whole truth of the mat- 
ter has yet been revealed! 


And now that the limelight of the 


world again beats down on Metz, a sum- 
mary of the main incidents of the siege 
may be of interest: 


Metz, Aug. 11, 1870.—The Emperor went 
this morning to visit the troops who have 
taken a position around Metz. 

Metz, Aug. 12.—French official com- 
muniqué reported that the army was con- 
centrated at Metz, and rapidly revictual- 
ing and receiving reinforcements. 

Paris, Aug. 14.—Metz is now in a perfect 
state of defense, and fully provisioned for 
a siege. No persons are allowed to take 
up residence there without being provided 
with at least forty days’ provisions. 

Aug. 18.—Great battle reported west of 
Metz. According to German reports the 
King cut off the French communication 
with Paris. The French were driven out 
of strong positions and thrown back to- 
ward Metz. 

The Prussians were some 220,000 strong, 
and the French from 100,000 to 120,000, 
but the French, whose accounts were ex- 
ceedingly meagre, claimed to have driven 
the Prussians into the quarries of Jan- 
mont. The battle lasted for nine hours, 
and, according to the Germans, “ the 
losses of our troops are unfortunately 
commensurate with the greatness of their 
heroic achievements against the strong 
French posts which they stormed.’’ 


In three battles during this week the 
French were reckoned to have lost 50,000 


* combatants in killed, seriously wounded, 
and prisoners, the last item figuring for 
not less than 20,000 or 25,000. 


Aug. 23.—Bazaine and his soldiers were 
surrounded from the Moselle on. the north 
of Metz to the Moselle on the south, and 
completely cut off from Paris. For two 
days the French Government had re- 
ceived no communication from the Army 
of the Rhine. 

Aug. 25.—A message from Paris (dated 
Aug. 23) said Metz was completely iso- 
lated. 

Aug. 27.—Our special correspondent 
with the army of General Steinmetz 
gives an account of an engagement on 
Aug. 14 with the enemy at Valliéres, 
four miles from Metz. After an action 
of four hours, in which the First Army 
Corps was’ dreadfully handled,’ the 
Seventh Army Corps was called up. The 
French retired and abandoned positions. 
The Prussian losses were very heavy. 

Daily Telegraph, Sept. 15.—First bom- 
bardment of Metz. Our correspondent 
with the German Army at Ars said, on 
Sept. 8, their losses were trifling—one 
man killed and three wounded. Prices 
of edibles at Ars were ‘‘ something fear- 
ful.’’ Eggs, 6d each; fowls, Tf each; 
salad, 2f; small melon, 3f; cup of coffee, 
5 sous, wtihout milk or sugar; hay, 3 
sous per pound; kilo of oats, 5f; fillet of 
beef, about 1 pound, 3f; sugar ‘‘ you can- 
not buy.”’ 

Sept. 18—The cordon is being tightly ticd 
around Metz, our correspondent stated. 
‘The truth of the various statements re- 
specting the condition of the troops in 
Metz can be pretty accurately tested by 
the fact that a healthy horse slaughtered 
yesterday was sold in that unfortunate 
town at 2 francs per pound. A horse that 
had died from sickness or disease was sold 
at 10 sous cheaper per pound.”’ 

Sept. 21—Deserters declare the soldiers 
and people of Metz are in terrible straits 
from hunger, drought, and sickness. The 
water supply has been cut off. 

On Sept. 26 and 27 there was severe 
fighting before Metz. Hunger had com- 
menced its fearful inroad. French troops 
fought for food and forage. 


Royal Headquarters at Versailles on 
Oct. 8 reported that on the previous night 
the whole garrison at Metz, including the 
guard, made a sortie to the north of both 
banks of the Moselle. The attack was 
repulsed, the French losing 2,500 men and 
the Prussians 600. 


Oct. 28 was announced the capitulation 
of Metz on the previous day, after a 
blockade of seventy days from the date 
of the decisive battle of Gravelotte, on 
Aug. 18. The surrender of General Ba- 
zaine’s army included three Marshals of 
France, 50 Generals, 500 staff officers, 
and 173,000 men, 16,000 of the latter being 
sick. 





German Trench-Defense Methods 


Nature of the Famous Hindenburg Line, 
Which the Allies Smashed by Hard F ighting 


Toward the end of 1917 the Germans transformed their whole system of trench 
defenses, especially in comparatively level country. Early in 1918 M. @ Entraygues 


of the Paris Temps made a detailed study of the new methods. 


His article, here 


translated for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, is of especial interest as throwing light 
on the task of the allied armies in breaking through the Hindenburg line. 


OR a long time, but especially 
K after November, 1916, uniform 
and precise instructions fixed the 
general outline of the German 
defense system from the sea to the Vos- 
ges. The system consisted of three suc- 
cessive barriers, which I have indicated 
in Fig. 1 by the letters A, B, C. Inter- 
vals of nearly two miles separated these 
barriers from each other, and each was 
made up of three lines of continuous 
trenches protected by wire entangle- 
ments and dotted with deep dugouts or 
shelters, especially fortified points, 
called blockhouses, redoubts, centres of 
resistance, points of support, reinforced 
these barriers wherever the nature of 
the terrain permitted or demanded it. 
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FIGURE 1 


Sarrier A was the first position to be 
defended—with the greatest stubbornness 
—against enemy attacks, if need be with 
reinforcements from Barrier B. If this 
first position was taken, the fight con- 
tinued over Barrier B and then over Bar- 
rier C. Before the front was really 


pierced the enemy had to occupy A, B, 
and C successively. 

This plan of organization has for some 
time been materially modified. In Au- 
gust, 1917, the German General Staff 
published new instructions which substi- 
tute “defense by depth” for “linear or 
extended defense.” Each of the bar- 
riers consists no longer of three par- 
allel lines of continuous trenches 100 or 
200 yards apart, but of a great number 
of successive trenches, continuous or dis- 
continuous, parallel or divergent, suc- 
ceeding each other over a zone that may 
have a depth of several miles, the whole 
guarded as before with fortified works 
arranged so as to sweep the intervals 
between them with gunfire and to con- 
tinue their resistance in all directions 
even if they are surrounded and isolated. 

Fig. 2 gives a sketch of one of the old 
defense barriers after its transformation 
under the new system. It is no longer 
an affair of three parallel trenches, but 
of eight successive trenches or portions 
of trenches, protected by wire entangle- 
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ménts. And ‘instead of eight there may 
be ten, twelve, or even more, if the na- 
ture of the ground requires it. 


Under the new system it is no longer 
a matter of the first, second, or third 
line. The first barrier is called the cov- 
ering zone (Vorfeldzone) or zone of or- 
dinary fighting. Its foremost lines are 
simply tunnels or narrow shelters in 
which the lookouts keep waich; then, as 
one goes back further from the enemy, 
the trenches become deeper, more sub- 
stantial, and fuller of men and war mate- 
rial. The object of this first zone is to 
give a permanent view of the enemy, 


and also, in case of attack, to furnish a ‘ 


resistance that will seriously weaken the 
force of the assailant. 


The second zone is called the great 
combat zone, (Grosskampfzone.) As in 
the preceding zone, one finds here a sys- 
tem of trenches and fortified works sup- 
porting each other to a great distance 
toward the rear, with points of support, 
“ pillboxes,” and groups of dugouts. The 
machine guns are arranged here in chess- 
board style, some crossing their fire, so 
as to sweep the space between two forti- 
fied works, others flanking these works. 
and permitting the decimation of the as- 
sailant with lines of fire formed by com- 
munication trenches perpendicular to the 
general direction of the line of defense 
It is in this second zone that the brunt of 
the attack is to be received and repulsed, 
however violent it may be. 

The third and last barrier is called the’ 
rear zone of combat, (Riickwartigekampf-; 
zone,) and it is here that the enemy must 
finally be stopped if he has carried the. 
two other zones. 

A comparison between the official in- 
structions regarding this new system and 
those governing the old methods reveals 
the nature of the tactics now employed 
by the Germans. In 1916 the General 
Staff provided for “ a first position solid- 
ly built, with an ample depth of continu- 
ous lines * * * and with other anal- 
ogous positions behind this.” Now it 
prescribes that the defense shall be con- 
ducted “ not in a line, but in a defensive 
zone spread out to a depth, if need be, 
of several kilometers.” In 1916 the Gen- 
eral Staff said: ‘ The fighting in or 
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for the first line has become the fight 
for the first position.” It says today: 
“ The fighting should be done, not around 
the lines, but in zones of combat.” It 
adds these details: 


The zones ought to be far enough apart 
so that the enemy artillery cannot bom- 
bard two of them at the same time. The 
men and materials should be so arranged 
that the density of the fire and the 
strength of the resistance shall increase 
steadily from the first to the last line of 
the zone. The concrete works will be re- 
served for the first zone, the deep dugouts 
for the rear zone. The connecting trenches 
will be organized so as to form flanking 
lines. Supplementary shelters and em- 
placements for artillery will be built for 
use in case those aimed at in the course 
of the battle should become untenable. The 
zones of combat will be constructed by 
the combatant troops under direction of 


‘ the division and group officers; the one 


in the rear will be organized by sappers 
under the direction of special officers of 
the General Staff. The trenches will be 
constructed on the rear slope of a hill 


. whenever the forward slope can be over- 


looked by the observation post, and when- 
ever the machine guns can act effectively 
upon the terrain attacked. (See Fig. 3.) 
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The thought dominating the German 
General Staff in these new methods is 
this: The primary object is rio longer to 


defend the first line of trenches consid- 


ered as the principal position, but to at- 
tract the enemy into the great combat 
zone after having weakened him as much 
as possible in the covering zone. The ar- 
rangement of the forces, line behind line, 
to a great depth places the enemy up 
against greater and more numerous dif- 
ficulties the further he penetrates, so 
that when he finally reaches the real 
zone of decisive combat he has endured 
such losses that the defense, which is 
awaiting him with all its forces, has 
every facility for driving him back to 
his own lines. If he should succeed in 
penetrating to the rear zone he is sup- 
posed to be unable to hold it, being too 
badly shattered by long and painful 
fighting. 





Cuba’s Part in the World War 


By GEN. MARIO G. MENOCAL 
President of the Cuban Republic 


[STATEMENT AUTHORIZED BY PRESIDENT MENOCAL IN HAvANA, SEPT. 15, 1918] 


to the Congress of the United 

States his famous: message rela- 

tive to the declaration of war 
against Germany—that is to say, on the 
6th of April, 1917, and almost at the 
same time that the Congress passed, 
with exceptional solemnity, that memo- 
rable declaration—Cuba spontaneously 
and resolutely took the same attitude. In- 
spired by the unanimous sentiment of 
the people of Cuba, as revealed by un- 
mistakable signs, I had the honor to 
send to the Cuban Congress my mes- 
sage of April 7, in which I surveyed the 
unheeded protests against repeated vio- 
lations of international law by the Ger- 
man Empire, and especially against the 
submarine campaign, made by the 
United States, and added an appeal to 
Congress for a declaration of war 
against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. 

The Cuban House of Representatives 
and Senate, unanimously and in the 
midst of utmost enthusiasm, adopted, in 
conformity with the recommendations of 
the Presidential message, a joint resolu- 
tion declaring war. 

The spontaneity and decision of these 
acts impart to them a very high and 
patriotic significance. No recommenda- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States moved the will of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba or excited the generous 
passions of her people. None was neces- 
sary. The horror universally inspired by 
the haughty and violent attitude in 
which an imperialistic power, vain of its 
might, attempted to impose upon the 
world an intolerable domination was 
joined in the Cuban people with the en- 
ergetic will, the noble ambition to co- 
operate with all their strength and with 
all their resources in the sacred defense 
of the liberty and sovereignty of all peo- 
ples against the malignant and menacing 
military power. 


TT: same day President Wilson sent 


NO DISSENTING VOICES 


There was no discrepancy of opinion 
among any portion of the people or any 
opposition to these unanimous determina- 
tions. Party discord and animosity ran 
very high in consequence of the seditious 
movement brought about in February by 
the leaders of the Liberty Party, and 
which I had put down with all necessary 
energy. It might well have been feared 
that this political situation would be an 
obstacle to the declaration of war, to the 
policy of action to be adopted therewith. 
It did not turn out thus, for public opin- 
ion unanimously decided for war and it 
was unanimously proclaimed in both 
houses of Congress by the representa- 
tives of the people, and all needed powers 
and authority to wage war were granted 
me. 


This declaration was soon vigorously 
put into practice, within the limits of the 
possibilities of the country, sparsely pop- 
ulated but of great spirit and proverbial 
wealth derived from its immense produc- 
tion of sugar and tobacco. 


A relatively considerable number of 
large German steamships were held by 
the war in Cuban ports. I ordered their 
immediate seizure, as the Governments 
of all the belligerent nations have done 
in similar cases, and turned them over to 
the United States to use them freely in 
the prosecution of the war. The Red 
Cross had been established in Cuba years 
before, but in a very modest way and 
with very limited resources. Without 
loss of time steps were taken to reor- 
ganize it, and it was very soon recon- 
stituted under the active Presidency and 
direction of my wife, Sra. Mariana Seva 
de Menocal, who succeeded in gathering 
around her a considerable number of 
ladies and gentlemen of distinguished 
social position for that purpose, and 
measures were taken immediately to 
raise funds, which now amount to a 
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large sum, and which have been applied, 
and are being applied, strictly in the aid 
of similar institutions of the nations at 
war and their gallant soldiers. Con- 
formably with this noble inspiration, a 
law recently approved by me—to which 
I gave my support, both before and after 
its enactment—provides a fund for aid- 
ing the Allies, out of which the public 
treasury has remitted a quarter of a 
million dollars to different countries. 


CUBAN BOND ISSUE 


Upon my express recommendation the 
Congress authorized an issue of $30,000,- 
000 in bonds for raising necessary funds 
and new taxes to meet interest and 
amortization charges of the bonds— 
taxes which have produced more rev- 
enue than all calculations, leaving a large 
surplus. It having been declared by the 
Government of the United States, in ac- 
cord with the allied Governments, that 
sugar was a commodity of prime neces- 
sity, the production and consumption of 
which should be regulated, the Govern- 
ment of Cuba lent its co-operation in the 
control of production and price and to a 
plan for the exportation and shipment 
of the entire crop, which amounted this 
year to 3,500,000 tons, the greatest in 
our industrial history. Food distribution 
was also subjected to severe regulations 
in agreement with the food authorities 
of the United States. 

In several messages I recommended to 
Congress in connection with the declara- 
tion of war the implanting of obliga- 
tory military service in order that the 
country might dispose of all the military 
forces necessary for its defense and for 
repairing to the theatre of war which 
might be assigned in case the participa- 
tion of its armed forces should be con- 
sidered necessary. The obligatory mili- 
tary service bill has been passed. It is 
now a law and will soon be put in force, 
and the country equipped with a military 
organization consistent with its means 
and its aims. 

To the same end of frank co-operation 
the Government of Cuba authorized the 
sending of American troops to different 
points in Cuba for military instructions 
and preparations. For the same purpose 
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a goodly number of officers and enlisted 
men of the Cuban Army were sent to the 
United States to complete and perfect 
their training for war. 


SENDING. OF TROOPS ABROAD 


The law establishing obligatory mili- 
tary service empowers the President to 
take steps for sending a contingent of 
our present regular army to the Euro- 
pean battlefields, reinforced by such vol- 
unteers who wish to go and who have al- 
ready, indeed, begun to enlist in consider- 
able number. The President is also au- 
thorized to send military missions to the 
United States, England, France, and 
Italy. 

Effective measures were adopted by 
executive decree against espionage and 
enemy propaganda, and a large number 
of German and Austrian subjects were 
on specific charges or reasonable suspi- 
cion interned in a camp provided ad hoc. 
And in the contingency that these de- 
crees might prove deficient for the pur- 
pose sought, the passage of a law of 
ample scope has recently been obtained, 
giving the Government a strong repres- 
sive hand. 

With the assistance of American ex- 
perts the censorship of mail and tele- 
graphic correspondence has been estab- 
lished and is operating with full rigor 
and efficiency. 

The Fourth of July, anniversary of the 
independence of the United States, and 
the 14th and 21st of July, celebrated in 
France and in Belgium as pariotic fétes, 
have been declared legal holidays. 


Great public and official manifesta- 
tions have been held in honor of Italy. 


WAR AGAINST AUSTRIA 


On Dec. 6, 1917, I sent a message to 
Congress requesting a declaration of war 
between the Republic of Cuba and the 
Imperial and Royal Government of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, predicated upon the same 
ground as my message of April 7 and 
upon the important consideration that 
the Austro-Hungarian Government, {nti- 
mately allied with that of Germany, had 
not ceased to second both on land and 
on sea the unjustifiable conduct of the 
latter, thus meriting equally with the 
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latter the just reprobation of nations al- 
lied for the maintenance of international 
law and the rights of civilization and hu- 
manity; a course in which I was influ- 
enced also by the similar action of the 
Government of the United States. The 
Congress responded to my request by 
adopting the joint resolution of Dec. 16 
by which the existence of a state of war 
between the Republic of Cuba and the 
Imperial and Royal Government of Aus- 
tria-Hungary was declared, and the same 
powers vested in me as conferred by the 
joint resolution of April 7, 1917. 

Cuba is showing her decided purpose 
to co-operate, to the extent of her power 
and by all means within her reach, in 
the triumph of the cause of liberty, de- 
mocracy, and international justice, and 
to support without reserve the noble and 
disinterested action of the United States 
in this glorious effort. Near neighbors 
as we are of the great North American 
nation, we Cubans are able to observe 
with our own eyes the civic enthusiasm, 
the heroic decision, and the unparalleled 
effort of the United States in men, in 
war material, and in resources of all 
kinds which exceed anything that has 
ever before been seen in the world. This 
very proximity to the United States, and 
the constant intercourse between the two 
peoples growing out of the strong bonds 
of gratitude which join Cuba with the 
great nation which helped her decisively 
twenty years ago to gain her independ- 
ence after long and devastating wars, 
and which on two occasions—that is, 
after two interventions—left her in full 
possession of her independence, her sove- 
reignty, and her laws, without interfer- 
ing with her administration or govern- 
ment, gives Cubans a peculiar insight 
into the high and disinterested motives 
with which the United States is already 
taking a predominant part in the war, 
which events have reserved for that coun- 
try in order to uphold and save the prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice, and conse- 
quently the existence and sovereignty of 
small States, the freedom of the seas, the 
rights of neutrals, the faithful observ- 
ance of international treaties, free self- 
determination of all peoples and the free 
co-operation of all nations in the main- 
tenance of peace and international law, 


through a decisive victory over the Cen- 
tral Powers of Europe, and over the 
military despotism which they seek to 
impose upon the civilized world. 


EXAMPLE OF UNITED STATES 


The people of Cuba have before their 
eyes the splendid picture afforded by the 
Americans from one extreme to the other 
of their immense territory, overflowing 
with faith, enthusiasm, and decision for 
the great causes whose defense they have 
assumed without a thought for any ma- 
terial interest, without any aim of con- 
quest of territory, nor of advantages or 
compensations, which in no event could 
offset their incomparable sacrifices. Neu- 
trality afforded them gigantic profits for 
their trade and capital, most solicitously 
sought by Europe, without incurring ex- 
traordinary expenditures or loss of life 
or exceptional effort; and they did not 
hesitate to abandon that neutral position, 
impelled by the noble purpose of defend- 
ing the freedom of the seas, the inviola- 
bility of right, and the respect due the 
sovereignty of states, incurring enormous 


expenditures, contracting internal debts 


of stupendous figures never equaled, in 
order to lend financial assistance to the 
allied nations through heavy advances, 
imposing upon their people severe re- 
strictions in consumption, with the con- 
sequent privations, in order to send to 
Europe vast quantities of supplies and 
munitions; limiting the freedom of do- 
mestic traffic with unrivaled abnegation 
in order to supply all kinds of war ma- 
terial to Europe; and, finally, accom- 
plishing the greatest maritime and mili- 
tary effort on record in transporting 
in a few months, despite the enemy sub- 
marines, a million and a half soldiers 
splendidly equipped for war and ready 
to enter immediately into action 3,000 
miles away from home and decide with 
their most valiant co-operation the des- 
tinies of the world. 


With this great and noble example be- 
fore them, the people of Cuba feel them- 
selves more and more intimately con- 
vinced that all the democracies of Ameri- 
ca have their place of honor at the side 
of the great American Nation which, with 
her allies in Europe, defend at the cost 
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of the hardest sacrifices the ideals of 
modern civilization, the right of all peo- 
ples, strong or weak, great or small, to a 
life of freedom and the full exercise of 
their sovereignty. 


Nore.—Since General Menocal wrote this 
article the Cuban Government has announced 
its intention of sending 25,000 trained officers 
and men to France for immediate service. 
The Congress at Havana has voted $2,500,- 
000 to be distributed among Red Cross or- 
ganizations of the allied countries. Cuba’s 
budget this year, most of it devoted to war 
purposes, is $64,000,000. A hospital unit of 
100 doctors and nurses has been equipped 
and sent to the front, Brig. Gen. J. Marti, 


Cuban Secretary of War, said at the begin- 
ning of October: 

‘““We have established training camps in 
Cuba, both military and naval, and through 
the courtesy of the United States we have 
placed officers at Key West and Pensacola 
for instruction. France has detailed two 
Cuban aviators, who have achieved brilliant 
records in France with the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille, to act as instructors in our aviation 
school. We have purchased additional 
equipment and materials necessary to make 
this arm of our service effective, and we 
expect soon to receive the supplies we need 
from the United States. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment will withhold nothing it possesses 
that can be used to advantage by our allies 
in the fight against Prussian militarism.’’ 


Land Settlement for Ex-Service Men 


Measures Adopted by Great Britain, Canada, 
and Australia for Giving Farms to Soldiers 


By 8S. ZIMAND 
TT": President of the British Board 


of Agriculture and Fisheries ap- 

pointed a department committee 

in July, 1915, to consider what 
steps could be taken to promote the set- 
tlement and employment on the land of 
discharged sailors and soldiers. The final 
report, in two parts, together with the 
minutes of evidence taken before the 
department committee, was published 
in 1916. Part I., bd. 8192, deals with the 
settlement of ex-service men on small 
holdings, and Part II., bd. 8277, with 
employment. 


There were representatives on the 
committee dealing with land settlement, 
of the House of Commons, the Develop- 
ment Commission, the small holding 
Commissioners, and the landed interests. 
The committee heard a large number of 
witnesses and inspected a number of 
small holdings in various parts of the 
country, including one large farm, agri- 
cultural colleges, and some land on the 
coast ripe for reclamation. 


As a result of this investigation, the 
Small Holding act came into force on 
Aug. 23, 1916, (Public General Acts VI. 
and VII., George V., 1916, Chapter 38.) 
This act empowers the Board of Agri- 


culture and Fisheries, with the consent 
of the Treasury, to acquire, by agree- 
ment, lands suitable for the purpose of 
providing experimental small holding 
colonies during the continuance of the 
present war and a period of twelve 
months thereafter, and provides that in 
the selection of persons to be settled on 
the land so acquired the board shall give 
preference to persons who have served in 
the naval or military forces of the Crown 
in the present war. 

The total area of the land for the time 
being acquired by the board for this 
purpose must not at any time exceed 
4,500 acres in England, (excluding Mon- 
mouthshire,) or 2,000 acres in Wales and 
Monmouthshire, or 6,500 acres in all. 
The board, with the consent of and sub- 
ject to the regulations made by the 
Treasury, may promote the formation or 
extension of societies on a co-operative 
or copartnership basis, having for their 
object, or one of their objects, the estab- 
lishment of profitable working holdings 
provided under this act, whether in rela- 
tion to the purchase of acquisites, sale 
of produce, credit banking, or insurance, 
or guaranteeing advances made by the 
society, upon such terms and conditions 
as to the rate of interest and repayment 
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and other securities as the board thinks 
fit. 

This act applies, with small modifica- 
tions, to Scotland, but does *not extend 
to Ireland. 


FARM COLONIES 


On the passing of the act, a Land Set- 
tlement Committee was appointed to 
assist the President of the Board of 
Agriculture to carry on the establish- 
ment of the pioneer colonies provided in 
the act on the lines of the report of the 
Departmental Committee on Land Set- 
tlement and to work in co-operation with 
the War Pension Statutory Committee. 


The farm colonies branch was formed 
to carry on the work. In 1917 the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries acquired 
three estates in England and one in 
Wales, and worked out the following 
scheme for the land settlement plan: 
The settlers work on a colony either as 
individual small holders or as members 
of a community. 

A man is required to work as an ordi- 
nary laborer for the first year, which is 


regarded as a period of probation. At 
the end of that time he will either be 
offered a holding or allowed to share in 


the profits. There are two kinds of 
colonies—the small holding system and 
the private sharing system. 

Under the small holding system the 
colony begins as one large farm under 
the management of a director. Appli- 
cants are employed as workers upon it, 
at a rate of wages, for a period of proba- 
tion of not less than one year, and at 
the end of that period any approved 
applicant will be allotted, at low cost, 
an area of land. Even when all the 
small holdings have been taken up, a 
certain portion of the estate will be re- 
tained as a central farm under the man- 
agement of the director. A co-operative 
depot will be established for each colony 
through which settlers will be able to 
purchase what they need and also dis- 
pose of their produce. 


The Government does not propose to 
make direct advances of capital to ex- 
service men desirous of taking up hold- 
ings, but industrious men may start to 
work on the central farm, and at the 
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same time cultivate some acreage on 
their own account. In the selection of 
settlers for the colonies preference will 
be given to those whose wives or other 
relatives have acquired some knowledge 
of farm work. 


PROFIT-SHARING SYSTEM 


Under the profit-sharing system the 
colony will be managed by a director as 
one farm, settlers being employed by 
him at the current rate of wages, but 
receiving in addition a share of any 
profits arising out of the farming opera- 
tions. Each settler will be provided, if 
desired, with about half an acre of land 
adjoining or near his cottage. 


The profits, after the current rate of 
interest (5% per cent.) on capital and 
working expenses, &¢., has been paid 
and after allocating a percentage to a 
reserve fund, will be divided between 
capital, management, and labor. In 
other words, each settler will receive a 
dividend on the amount of his wages for 
the year. 


In connection with land settlement and 
employment of ex-service men on the 
land, the Corn Production act was 
passed at the end of 1917. The main 
purpose of this act is to guarantee a 
minimum price to the grower for a 
fixed period, until that branch of na- 
tional activity has been firmly estab- 
lished, to insure to the laborer a 
statutory wage which will prevent 
sweating and also brighten his outlook; 
lastly, to allow the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand to operate in the in- 
terests of the consumer, and to secure 
to the grower the minimum price by 
paying him the difference between the 
average selling price and the open mar- 
ket in the figure guaranteed by Parlia- 
ment. 

(a) The minimum wage per week for 
agricultural labor should be 25 shillings. 
(b) The minimum price for wheat and 
oats should be guaranteed from 1917 to 
1922. 

In accordance with the Corn Produc- 
tion act, an Agricultural Wage Board 
was established. This board consists of 
thirty-nine members, of whom seven are 
appointed as impartial members and the 
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remainder as representatives of employ- 
ers and workers, respectively. 


LAND FOR CANADIANS 


In Canada the Dominion Government 
controls Crown lands in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
and a portion of British Columbia. The 
Government proposes to reserve—in the 
above-named provinces—large areas of 
land for ex-soldiers under special con- 
ditions. These conditions, summarized, 
are as follows: 

That administration of the reserve 
land shall be exercised by the Lands Set- 
tlement Board, consisting of three mem- 
bers possessing an intimate and practi- 
cal knowledge of Western Canada and 
its farming conditions. It is intended 
to grant to suitable and approved ex- 
service men 160 acres of Crown lands 
each, free of charge. The classes en- 
titled to participate include honorably 
discharged ex-service men from the 
forces of Canada or the United King- 
dom, and the widows of sailors and 
soldiers from those parts of the empire 
whose husbands died while in active 
service. The Settlement Board will be 
empowered to grant a loan of $2,000 to 
each approved applicant, to be spent in 
erecting a house and purchasing imple- 
ments and stock and generally in pre- 
paring the land for settlement. This 
loan will be a first mortgage on the 
homestead. It will be advanced at a low 
rate of interest and will have to be re- 
paid within fifteen years. 

The first repayment may be deferred 
for two or three years after the settler 
has entered upon the land, at the dis- 
cretion of the Settlement Board. Ap- 
plicants for land or loans must have pre- 
vious farming experience before they can 
be eligible. However, ex-service men 
who do not already possess such experi- 
ence can be placed for training upon the 
demonstration farms of the Dominion or 
Provincial Government, or placed with 
the selected and approved farms in the 
existing organizations of the Govern- 
ment. In either case he would be em- 
ployed at the current rate of wages. 

Regulations for the granting of the 
loans were approved in May, 1918, by 
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the Governor in Council. The Provincial 
Governments have also passed legisla- 
tion providing schemes for settling ex- 
service men on the land. 


IN AUSTRALIA 


At the successive conferences between 
the Commonwealth and State authorities 
of Australia the first steps have been 
taken toward the establishment of a 
comprehensive scheme to enable ex-serv- 
ice men to take advantage of the offers 
of land made by the States, and the 
Commonwealth and State Governments 
have decided to give—with certain reser- 
vations—the same facilities for British 
soldiers as for Australian soldiers who 
desire to settle on the land. The Com- 
monwealth will find the funds (esti- 
mated at £22,000,000 in all) and the 
States the necessary lands, while a joint 
board, consisting of a Minister for each 
State and a Commonwealth Minister, will 
supervise operations. 

The necessary machinery for the re- 
patriation of soldiers was provided in a 
bill passed by the Federal Parliament of 
Australia in September, 1917. The bill 
provides for the creation of a central 
commission of seven private persons, to 
be appointed by the Government and 
presided over by the Minister. The 
duties of the commission will be admin- 
istrative. Its regulations and decisions 
will be executed in each State by a State 
board composed in each case of seven 
private citizens. The State boards will 
be advised and assisted in their work by 
special local committees in all parts of 
the country. All members alike of the 
commission, State boards, and the local 
committees will serve in an honorary 
capacity. The commission and all subor- 
dinate posts will include returned sol- 
diers and will prescribe by regulations 
the nature and extent of the activities 
embraced in the work of repatriation. 
The State boards will deal with applica- 
tions submitted by returned soldiers, 
who will register their names before dis- 
charge. The object in view is to secure 
a complete network of labor agencies. 

The Federal repatriation policy in- 
cludes, as its main points, the establish- 
ment of curative workshops attached to 
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the hospitals; arrangements with pri- 
vate employers to enable such men to get 
the advanced training referred to, and 
the provision of facilities for young men 
who went to war in the middle of their 
apprenticeships to complete their tuition, 
the Government accepting the responsi- 
bility of supplementing their wages to 
enable them to do so. For the encour- 
agement of small holding industries, 


such as hog raising, the Government 
guarantees the market and organizes the 
handling and selling of the products. 
The establishments for slaughtering and 
treatment will be finally handed over as 
a co-operative concern to the settlers. 
Provision will be made for those de- 
siring it in the form of assistance in the 
establishment of residences in urban 
areas. 


New Zealand’s Provision for Soldier Settlers 


Arrangements have been made by the 
New Zealand Government, and are al- 
ready in operation, by which those re- 
turned soldiers who desire to take up 
farming in the dominion may have the 
opportunity of doing so. Suitable blocks 
of Crown lands have been set aside, so 
that subdivision and road-making may 
be proceeded with in readiness for the 
returning soldiers. Blocks of privately 
cwned lands have been purchased, some 
of which have been surveyed for closer 
settlement purposes, and are already oc- 
cupied by soldier settlers. Many of 
them have, however, been kept for the 
main body of the New Zealand Expedi- 
tionary Force when the war comes to 
an end. 


Speaking of the financial arrange- 
ments which have been made with a view 
to enabling soldier settlers to farm their 


lands, W. F. Massey, the Prime Min- 
ister, said in September, 1918: 


Over 700 soldier settlers have already 
been provided with land, and, so far as 
it is possible to judge, most of them are 
doing well and on the road to success. 
The new settlers get the land at cost 
price, and financial assistance is given to 
those requiring it, up to £500 being lent 
in most cases, but in special cases £750 
may be advanced on the recommendation 
of the Land Board. Five per cent. inter- 
est is charged, and the conditions are 
made as easy as possible. If an intending 
settler wants land for sheep farming or 
dairy farming or the growing of cereals 
or fruit growing or poultry farming, the 
Land Board will endeavor to suit him, and 
it is generally successful. 


If, however, a soldier prefers to settle 
in one of the cities or towns, and desires 
to become the owner of his own house, 
Mr. Massey explained, he can _ take 
advantage of the Workers’ Homes act 


and have a cottage built or bought for 
him on terms. Previous experiments in 
military settlements in New Zealand, he 
admitted, had not been successful, prin- 
cipally for the reason that the settlers 
were allowed to sell their interest in 
their sections. In the present scheme 
sale was not permitted for a number of 
years, except in the case of death or 
some serious family or financial trouble. 
In order that partially incapacitated men 
might have an opportunity of supple- 
menting their pensions arrangements 
have been made by the New Zealand 
Government for them to attend technical 
schools to obtain a knowledge of occupa- 
tions which do not require a term of ap- 
prenticeship. In such cases the Govern- 
ment allows the learner £1 per week in 
addition to his pension during the period 
of his tuition. 

In other cases, where the partially in- 
capacitated soldier is unskilled or is un- 
able by the nature of his injuries to fol- 
low his usual occupation, the Government 
has made arrangements for him to learn 
a new trade. After consultation with 
the trade union authorities the amount 
which the beginner is able to earn is 
fixed, and the difference between this 
rate and the minimum wage payable in 
that particular industry is contributed by 
the State. 
~ NOTE.—Regarding the repatriation of Aus- 
tralian soldiers, it was officially stated in 
September that the Commonwealth Repatria- 
tion Scheme had already involved the ex- 
penditure of nearly £3,000,000. Since 1915 
nearly 60,000 members of the Australian Im- 
perial Forces had returned to Australia, and 
situations for upward of 50,000 of these had 
been provided by the Repatriation Depart- 
ment. Settlers on the land are allowed £500 


on loan as working capital; advances are 
also made for the acquisition of businesses. 








German Crimes in Southwest Africa 


Official Records Revealing Cruelties Inflicted on 
Natives Under German Colonial Rule 


' K ire the German forces in 
Southwest Africa had capitu- 
lated in July, 1915, the task of 

restoring order in the former 

German protectorate was intrusted to a 
British administrator, E. H. L. Gorges, 
Secretary for the Interior after the es- 
tablishment of the South African Union. 
The terms of the capitulation had pro- 
vided that the civil population and the 
reservists then under arms should be al- 
lowed to resume their normal vocations, 
and immediately there arose a strong de- 
mand for native labor. The occupying 
authorities, however, found labor con- 
ditions in a deplorable state. The Ger- 
man masters regarded their native ser- 
vants as slaves, without rights, and 
amenable only to the lash, while the na- 
tives regarded their oppressors as in- 
veterate enemies from whom there was 
no escape. In the course of the uphill 
task of creating better relations between 
the whites and the blacks the British 
administrators have found it necessary 
to institute what amounts to a complete 
social revolution, repealing all the ob- 
noxious provisions in the German native 
code and substituting milder ones whose 
success had been proved through years 
of use in the Transvaal. 


Mr. Gorges, meanwhile, prepared a 
memorable report on the German treat- 
ment of the natives of Southwest Africa, 
based on German official archives found 
at Government House, Windhuk, and ac- 
companied by records of certain trials 
under the German régime, and by the 
writings of Leutwein, the German Gov- 
ernor from 1894 to 1905; Paul Rohrbach, 
Professor Karl Dove, and other German 
authorities. This report was published 
in London on Sept. 12, 1918, as a Gov- 
ernment Blue Book, and is now accessible 
to the world. 


The main report deals, in a first sec- 
tion, with the attitude of the German 





administration and of the German set- 
tlers toward the natives since the first 
days in which they came into contact, 
and shows the methods by which Ger- 
many established her authority over the 
territory. This section was compiled by 
Major T. L. O’Reilly, Attorney of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa, Trans- 
vaal Provincial Division, and Military 
Magistrate of Omaruru, in the Southwest 
African Protectorate. He had been in 
the country in an official capacity for 
nearly three years, and was well ac- 
quainted with the country and its in- 
habitants. The second section of the 
report is devoted to an analysis of the 
position of the natives under the crim- 
inal law, and was prepared by A. J. 
Waters, Crown Prosecutor for the Pro- 
tectorate, who had been stationed at 
Windhuk since October, 1915. The Ad- 
ministrator observes: 


Enough is, I think, contained in this 
report to leave no doubts as to the terrible 
courses pursued both by the German Co- 
lonial Administration, acting either under 
the orders or with the acquiescence of 
the Berlin Government, and by individual 
Germans settled or stationed in the coun- 
try; or as to the deplorable plight the 
natives fell into under the brutalities and 
robberies to which they were systematic- 
ally subjected. 


GERMAN GOVERNOR'S PROTEST 


How systematic were these atrocities 
is disclosed by the Government files at 
Windhuk, which show that, from 1910 
onward, the German authorities were in 
a constant state of nervous apprehension. 
They were always expecting another 
native rising. Unwarned by the les- 
son of the earlier insurrections, officials 
and settlers heedlessly pursued their 
“terrible courses.” Of the state of af- 
fairs as late as 1912 the following con- 
fidential circular addressed by Governor 
Seitz to his Magistrates in May of that 
year is eloquent enough: 
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The Imperial Governor of G. S. W. A. 

, Windhuk, May 31, 1912. 
To all Magistrates. 

Secret and Personal. 

Within recent weeks I have received 
information from various quarters to the 
effect that a desperate feeling is becoming 
prevalent of late among the natives in 
certain areas of the country. 

The reason which is unanimously given 
for this fact is that brutal excesses of 
Europeans against the natives are alarm- 
ingly on the increase—it is much to be 
regretted in this connection that even 
police officials have become guilty of such 
offenses in a few cases—and that such 
offenses do not find the punishment be- 
fore the courts of law which they ought 
to receive according to the sense of jus- 
tice of the natives. 

In consequence thereof the natives are 
supposed to despair of the impartiality 
of our jurisdiction and to be driven into 
a blind hatred of everything that is white, 
and as a final result would resort to self- 
help, that is, another native rising. 

It is quite evident that such feelings of 
hatred among the natives, if amelioration 
of their lot is not energetically provided 
for, must lead within a short space of time 
to a renewed and desperate native rising, 
and consequently to the economic ruin 
of the country. 

It is therefore in the interests of the 
whole European population that persons 
who rage in mad brutality against the 
natives, and who consider their white 
skin a charter of indemnity from punish- 
ment for the most brutal crimes, be 
rendered innocuous by all possible means. 
Because a people who make a claim to 
be regarded as a dominant race must 
first of all keep clean their own ranks. 

If the crimes committed by Europeans 
against natives do not find punishment 
at all, or no sufficient punishment, it will 
become impossible in future to act with 
that severity in the cases of crimes com- 
mitted by natives against Europeans 
which is imperative in the general in- 
terest. 

I have no influence on the jurisdiction 
as far as Buropeans are concerned, but 
I shall, as far as that is possible, take 
care by administrative measures that the 
doubtlessly existing critical conditions are 
counteracted. 

Above all things I intend to order, as 
such cases arise, that Europeans who 
persist in ill-treating their native servants 
in a brutal manner shall no longer be sup- 
plied with native labor. 


However, an effectual alteration will 
only be possible if the white population 
itself, who, as far as I feel, condemns such 
brutalities of rough elements to the ut- 
most, does not leave such individuals, 
who are a danger to the common weal, in 
any doubt about its attitude on the ques- 


tion, and actively cooperates to prevent 
such crimes or to bring them to justice 
in cases where they have occurred. 

And as I am convinced that it will be 
possible for the District Councils to in- 
fluence their co-citizens in this respect, 
I request that you will inform the District 
Councils in the strictest confidence of the 
contents of this communication at their 
next meeting. 

I trust that with the assistance of the 
European population it will be possible 
to create conditions which will reinstate 
in the natives a confidence that they 
will find protection from the Europeans 
against the brutal excesses of a few in- 
dividuals. 

You are requested to confirm the receipt 
of this communication, 

(Signed) SEITZ. 


EXTERMINATING THE HEREROS 


The report tells the story of how the 
German authorities exterminated the na- 
tive Hereros. When Germany annexed 
the country in 1890 they were believed to 
possess well over 150,000 head of cattle. 
After the rinderpest scourge of 1897 
they still owned something like 90,000 . 
head. By 1902, less than ten years 


after the arrival of the first German 
settlers, the Hereros had only 45,898 


head of cattle, while the 1,051 German 
traders and farmers then in the country 
owned 44,487. The policy of robbing and 
killing the natives had by that time re- 
ceived the sanction of Berlin. By the 
end of 1905 the surviving Hereros had 
been reduced to pauperism and possessed 
nothing at all. In 1907 the Imperial Ger- 
man Government by ordinance prohibited 
the natives of Southwest Africa from 
possessing live stock. 

The wholesale theft of the natives’ 
cattle, their only wealth, with the direct 
connivance and approval of the Berlin 
Government, was one of the primary 
causes of the Herero rebellion of 1904. 
The revolt was suppressed with char- 
acteristic German ruthlessness. But the 
Germans were not content with a mere 
suppression of the rising; they had de- 
cided upon the practical extinction of the 
whole tribe. For this purpose Leutwein, 
who was apparently regarded as too 
lenient, was superseded by von Trotha, 
noted for his merciless severity. He had 
played a notorious part in the Chinese 
Boxer rebellion, and had just suppressed 
the Arab rising in German East Africa 
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by the wholesale massacre of men, 
women, and children. As a preliminary 
von Trotha invited the Herero chiefs to 
come in and make peace, “as the war 
Was now over,” and promptly shot them 
in cold blood. Then he issued his no- 
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torious “extermination order,” in terms 
of which no Herero—man, woman, child, 
or babe—was to receive mercy or quar- 
ter. “Kill every one of them,” he said, 
“ and take no prisoners.” 


These orders, says Mr. Gorges, were 
only too faithfully carried out. The evi- 
dence of natives of other tribes, who 
were eyewitnesses of the atrocities 
which took place, is presented in the re- 
port, and their narratives bear on the 
face of them the stamp of truth. There 
is, for example, the story of the native 
who for two years acted as groom to 
von Trotha, and who declares that dur- 
ing the whole of that time he knows of 
no instance in which prisoners were 
spared. 

When leaving Okahandja General von 


Trotha issued orders to his troops that no 
quarter was to be given to the enemy. No 


prisoners were to be taken, but all, re- 
gardless of age or sex, were to be killed. 
General von Trotha said, ‘‘ We must ex- 
terminate them, so that we won’t be 
bothered with rebellions in the future.’’ 
As a result of this order the soldiers shot 
all natives we came across. It did not 
matter who they were. Some were peace- 
ful people who had not gone into rebel- 
lion; others, such as old men and old wo- 
men, had never left their homes; yet 
these were all shot. 


HEARTLESS CRUELTY 


In this way, it is noted, thousands of 
harmless and peaceful Berg-Damaras— 
who had nothing to do with the rebellion 
—met the same fate as the Hereros. 
Other quotations from the evidence of 
native eyewitnesses are appended: 


(a) A German soldier found a little 
Herero baby boy about nine months old 
lying in the bush, and brought it into the 
camp. The soldiers formed a ring, and 
started throwing the child from one to 
another and catching it as if it were a 
ball. The child was terrified and hurt, 
and was crying very much. After a time 
they got tired of this, and one of the 
soldiers fixed his bayonet on his rifle 
and said he would catch the baby. The 
child was tossed into the air toward him, 
and as it fell he caught it and transfixed 
the body with the bayonet. The child 
died in a few minutes, and the incident 
was greeted with roars of laughter by the 
Germans, who seemed to think it was a 
great joke. 


(b) I went with the German troops right 
through the Herero rebellion. The Afri- 
kaner Hottentots of my werft were with 
me. We refused to kill Herero women and 
children, but the Germans spared none. 
They killed thousands and _ thousands. 
I saw this bloody work for days and days 
and every day.. Often, and especially at 
Waterberg, the young Hercro women and 
girls were violated by the German soldiers 
before being killed. 


(c) I went with the German troops to 
Hamakari and beyond. They killed thou- 
sands and thousands of women and chil- 
dren along the roadsides. They bayoneted 
them and hit them to death with the butt 
ends of their guns. They were lying ex- 
hausted and harmless along the roads, 
and as the soldiers passed they simply 
slaughtered them in cold blood. Mothers 
holding babies at their breasts, little boys 
and little girls; old people too old to fight 
and old grandmothers, none received 
mercy. 


From the testimony of another witness 
it appears that some of the choicest 
forms of frightfulness with which the 





GERMAN CRIMES IN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


war has made the world familiar were 
not new to the Germans: 


On one occasion I saw about twenty-five 
prisoners placed in a small inclosure of 
thorn bushes. They were confined in a 
very small space, and the soldiers cut 
dry branches and piled dry logs all round 
them—men, women, and children and little 
girls were there. When dry branches had 
been thickly piled up all round them the 
soldiers threw branches also on the top of 
them. The prisoners were all alive and un- 
wounded, put half starved. Having piled up 
the branches, lamp ofl was sprinkled on 
the heap, and it was set on fire. The pris- 
oners were burned to a cinder. The Ger- 
mans said, ‘‘ We should burn all these 
dogs and baboons in this fashion.’’ The 
officers saw this, and made no attempt to 
prevent it. From that time to the end of 
the rising the killing and hanging of 
Hereros was practicallya daily occurrence. 
There was no more fighting. The Hereros 
were merely fugitives in the bush. All 
the water-holes on the desert border were 
poisoned by the Germans before they 
returned. The result was that fugitives 
who came to drink the water either died 
of poisoning or, if they did not taste the 
water, they died of thirst. 


This gruesome story by eyewitnesses 
(comments the Administrator) could be 


continued until the report would prob- 


ably*require several thick volumes. Evi- 
dence of violation of women and girls 
is overwhelming, but so full of filthy and 
atrocious details as to render publication 
undesirable. 


POLICY OF EXTERMINATION 


One more quotation may be added, 
from the testimony of a European who 
acted as transport driver to the Ger- 
mans. He states: 


The hanging of natives was a common 
occurrence. A German officer had the 
right to order a native to be hanged. No 
trial or court was necessary. Many were 
hanged merely on suspicion. One day 
alone I saw seven Hereros hanged in a 
row, and on other days twos and threes. 
The Germans did not worry about rope. 
They used ordinary fencing wire, and the 
unfortunate native was hoisted up by the 
neck and allowed to die of slow strangula- 
tion. This was all done in public, and the 
bodies were always allowed to hang for a 
day or so as an example to the other 
natives. Natives who were placed in jail 
at that time never came out alive. Many 
died of sheer starvation and brutal treat- 
ment. * * * The Hereros were far more 
humane in the field than the Germans. 
They were once a fine race. Now we have 
only a miserable remnant left. 
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This last statement is amply proved 
by official German statistics. Out of 
between 80,000 and 90,000 souls, only 
about 15,000 starving and fugitive 
Hereros were alive at the end of 1905, 
when von Trotha relinquished his task. 
In 1911, after all rebellions had been sup- 
pressed and tranquillity restored, the 
Government had a census taken. The 
figures, reproduced below, speak for 
themselves: 

Esti- Offi- 
mate, cial Cen- 
1904. 
- 80,000 
20,000 
30,000 


De- 
sus, 1911. crease. 
15,130 64,870 
9,781 10,219 
12,831 17,169 


—-— 


130,000 37,742 92,258 


In other words, 80 per cent. of the 
Herero people had disappeared, and 
more than half of the Hottentot and 
Berg-Damara races had shared the same 
fate. Dr. Paul Rohrbach’s dictum, “ It is 
applicable to a nation in the same way 
as to the individual that the right of 
existence is primarily justified in the 
degree that such existence is useful for 
progress and general development” 
comes forcibly to mind. These natives of 
Southwest Africa had been weighed in 
the German balance and had been found 
wanting. 

From the figures above quoted it will 
be apparent that the treatment of the 
Hottentots and other native races of the 
territory was the same as that meted 
out to the Hereros. The story here told 
of German intercourse with these tribes 
is a consistent record of treachery, rob- 
bery, and cruelty, followed by revolt, its 
merciless suppression,and the virtual en- 
slavement of the surviving remnants. 

When the Hereros and Hottentots 
finally surrendered and “ peace” was 
made they were sent to forced labor on 
the harbor works at Luderitzbucht and 
Swakopmund and also on railway con- 
struction. Of 3,500 MHottentots and 
Kaffirs sent to Shark Island, all but 193 
died there. How these unhappy people 
fared is told by some of the victims them- 
selves. Two extracts must suffice: 


About 600 men, women, and children 
prisoners were in an inclosure on the 
beach, fenced in with barbed wire. The 
women were made to do hard labor just 
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like the men. They were put in spans of 
eight to each cart, and were made to pull, 
like draft animals. Many were half* 
starved and weak, and died of sheer ex- 
haustion. Those who did not work well 
were brutally flogged with sjamboks. I 
even saw women knocked down with pick 
handles. The German soldiers did this. 
I personally saw six women (Herero girls) 
murdered by German soldiers. I was 
there for six months, and the Hereros 
died daily in large numbers as a result of 
exhaustion, ill-treatment, and exposure. 
When von Trotha left we were advised 
of a circular which the new Governor, 
von Lindequist, had issued, in which he 
promised to spare the lives of our people 
if we came in from the bush and mount- 
ains where we lived like hunted game. 
I went to Okambahe, near my old home, 
and surrendered. We then had no cattle, 
and there were only a few thousands of 
us left, and we were walking skeletons, 
with no flesh, only skin and bones. I was 
sent down with others to an island at 
Luderitzbucht. There on that island were 
thousands of Herero and Hottentot pris- 
oners. Men, women, and children were all 
huddled together. We had no proper 
clothing, no blankets, and the night air 
of the sea was bitterly cold. The wet sea 
fogs drenched us and made our teeth 
chatter. The people died there like flies 
that had been poisoned. The little chil- 
dren and the old people died first, and then 
the women and the weaker men. No day 
passed without many deaths. We begged 
and prayed and appealed for leave to go 
back to our own country, which is 
warmer, but the Germans refused. 


German native policy after the sup- 
pression of the rebellions was, in short, di- 
rected to the complete subjugation of the 
native races. Mr. Georges supplies state- 
ments by natives made on oath which 
give some idea of the reign of terror 
which existed up to 1914, and adds: “ In- 
stances of cruelty, injustice, and barbar- 
ism might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely. Instances of gross and bestial 
conduct, which for sheer depravity and 
immorality are well-nigh unbelievable, 
are also contained in the file of affida- 
vits, but they are hardly fit for publica- 
tion.” ‘ 

As an instance of the methods in 
which justice was meted out to the na- 
tives of the territory, the case of Lieu- 
tenant Venuleth, an officer of the Ger- 





man forces, may be noted. This officer 
in June, 1915, caught two natives, (one 
of whom was a woman,) charged with 
stock theft, and he proceeded to hold a 
court-martial on them, in which he acted 
as President of the court, and supplied 
practically the only evidence taken, with 
the result that the natives were con- 
demned and shot. Lieutenant Venuleth 
was subsequently arrested by the British 
authorities and tried for murder, and a 
record of the trial has already been pub- 
lished in the Parliamentary paper, (Cd. 
8,371.) As the court which tried him ob- 
served: 

The whole procedure was _ hopelessly 
bad. The accused, Venuleth, was at once 
President and complainant. According to 
his own account, the only evidence was 
his own remarks and the statement of 
Schulze, a member of the court. No 
charge was made against the natives ac- 
cused. They were not present; no evi- 
dence was heard; they were convicted and 
sentenced in their absence. They were 
found guilty and shot. Now it is diffi- 
cult to mention any principle of justice 
and law which has not been violated, if 


this court really meant to try those 
natives. 


Attention may be directed also to the 
ease of Ludwig Cramer, which is de- 
scribed in full in the report. Cramer 
was accused of assaulting certain native 
women, and was eventually sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
$675. The amazing inadequacy of this 
punishment can only be realized by read- 
ing the full account of the nature of 
assaults committed. It is sufficient to 
say that two of the victims were flogged 
by Cramer to such an extent that one 
died after fourteen days’ hospital treat- 
ment and the other, after being released 
from hospital as incurable, died six 
months later. 


The report is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of men executed by the primitive 
method of hanging, of the bodies of wo- 
men flogged nearly to death, and of the 
chains and fetters with which the natives 
were tortured by their captors—ghastly 
but eloquent testimony to the meaning 
of German rule. 


[OFFICIAL] 


Mesopotamian Operations 


Report of the Commander in Chief Covering the Period 
From September, 1917, to March, 1918 


IEUT. GEN. SIR W. R. MAR- 
SHALL, Commander in Chief of 
the Mesopotamian Expeditionary 
Force, submitted to the British 

War Office a report for the six months 
ended March 31, 1918, which was offi- 
cially published in September. In this 
period the chief engagement was at Khan 
Baghdadi, on the Euphrates, where the 
Turks were crushed and pursued beyond 
Ana. On the Diala front the British in 
this period captured the Sakaltutan Pass 
and drove the Turks back through Kifri. 
The most important portions of General 
Marshall’s report are as follows: 


I assumed the command of this force on 
Nov. 18 last on the death of the late la- 
mented Lieut. Gen. Sir Stanley Maude, and 
now have the honor to submit a report on 
the operations in Mesopotamia from Oct. 1, 
1917, till March 31 of this year. The last 
dispatch of General Maude covered the pe- 
riod April 1 to Sept. 30, 1917, [printed in 
CURRENT History MacazINe for April, 1918,] 
and concluded with the operations which re- 
sulted in the capture and occupation of 
Ramadi, on the Euphrates. At the com- 
mencement of the period covered by the 
present dispatch this force was opposed on 
the northeast by Turks, who were holding 
the hills known as Jebel Hamrin, while up 
the Tigris they were intrenched in front of 
Daur, and the left wing was secure at Ra- 
madi. At the beginning of October it was 
decided to clear the Turks from the left bank 
of the Diala and occupy the Jebel Hamrin, 
astride of that river, in order that the con- 
trol of the canals might be in our hands. 
All our objectives were gained, and a posi- 
tion astride the Diala gorge, protecting the 
headworks of the canals, was seized and con- 
solidated. 

To insure a perfect system of communica- 
tion in the new forward area considerable 
work was necessitated. The main canals, i. 
e., Khalis, Mansuriya, Khorassan, Mahrut, 
Haruniya, and Ruz, as well as their numer- 
ous distributaries, were rapidly bridged— 
often at more than one place—and this mo- 
bile bridging equipment was _ subsequently 
replaced by more permanent structures capa- 
ble of carrying heavy loads. Seventy-five 
bridges of various sizes were built in this 
area alone, and the Jebel Hamrin, which 
prior to our occupation was a roadless tan- 
gle of hills, was gradually pierced by a very 


complete and convenient number of roads 
suitable for wheeled traffic. These roads 
have involved heavy work, not only in dig- 
ging but in rock-cutting through the hills 
and in metaling over the sandy flats. While 
the operations referred to above were in 
progress the 18th Turkish Army Corps on the 
Tigris undertook a counterdemonstration 
against our troops on that line, and in the 
middle of October advanced as far as El 
Huweslat, eight miles north of Samarra, 
where they proceeded to intrench themselves. 
General Maude decided to attack before they 
had time to consolidate their position to any 
great extent. 


ARMY’S HIGH MORALE 


General Marshall then refers to the 
death of General Maude from cholera on 
Nov. 19, 1917; he pays a touching trib-° 
ute to his predecessor and refers in de- 
tail to the high morale which existed in 
the army, due to General Maude’s won- 
derful powers of organization. He pro- 
ceeds: 


The Turkish Army, on the contrary, was 
low in morale, and desertions from it were 
numerous and frequent; on the Tigris and 
Euphrates they had retreated out of rapid 
striking distance, and only on our right 
flank was there a good opportunity of hit- 
ting them. Toward the end of November, 
therefore, I determined to attack that part 
of the 13th Turkish Army Corps which was 
holding the Diala River above Mansuriya, 
the passes over the Jebel Hamrin and Kara 
Tepe. The Turkish forces were well placed 
for defense, and the task set to our troops 
included the forcing of the passages of the 
Diala and Nahrin Rivers, as well as the 
Sakaltutan and Abu Zenabil Passes through 
the Jebel Hamrin. The operations were in- 
trusted to Lieut. Gen. Sir. R. Egerton, while 
an independent force of cavalry under Major 
Gen. L. C. Jones was ordered to demon- 
strate up the Adhaim River and prevent 
strong reinforcements being bronght down 
against our attacking force from the line 
Tuz Kermatli-Kirkuk. On Dec. 5 a com- 
bined column pushed forward against Kara 
Tepe, (which was carried.) The features 
of the day’s fighting were the determina- 
tion and dash of the infantry, their close 
support by the artillery, and the valuable 
co-operation of the Flying Corps with both. 
During these operations our troops received 
valuable assistance from the Russian detach- 
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ment under Lieut. Col. Bicharakhov. Our 
casualties were very ‘small, in spite of 
the difficulties of terrain, and the operation 
reflected great credit on the commanders 
and staffs concerned, as well as on the 
regimental officers and men. On Dec. 9 
Khanakin was occupied and the communi- 
cations in that area improved. 


ON THE EUPHRATES 


On the Euphrates Ramadi had been cape 
tured in September, and the months from 
October to December were occupied by the 
troops in that area in consolidating their 
forward positions and in establishing a sense 
of security among the surrounding tribes. 
Several bridges were thrown across the River 
Euphrates, and the development of the for- 
ward area was taken in hand so as to relieve 
the strain on transport, which had to bring 
supplies by road from Bagdad until the rail- 
Way was completed on Dec. 21. 

During December and January it was evi- 
dent that the Turks were being reinforced, 
the bulk of their troops being near Hit, and 
as their strength grew their patrols were 
pushed down stream as far as Uqbah and 
Nafata. I accordingly issued orders to 
Major Gen. Sir H. T. Brooking, command- 
ing the troops on the Euphrates front, to 
capture Hit and its garrison as soon as his 
arrangements were completed and the state 
of the ground permitted. [After describing 
the operations, which were quite successful, 
the dispatch says:] The total prisoners 
taken were the commander and staff of the 
50th Turkish Division, the commandant of 


Ana, two regimental commanders, 213 of- 
ficers, and 5,022 other ranks, inclusive of 
Germans. Twelve guns, forty-seven machine 
guns, and great quantities of rifles, ammu- 
nition, and stores were also captured. The 
amount of ammunitica found at Ana, being 
too large to be brought away, was blown 
up, and on March 30 the troops were grad- 
ually withdrawn down the Euphrates to pre- 
viously arranged positions. 


FAMINE CAUSED BY TURKS 


With the advent of the new year, the 
weather, which had been unexpectedly good 
in December, became consistently wet. Con- 
tinuous operations on any large scale were 
rendered out of the question, and the great- 
est strain was thrown on the lines of com- 
munication and supply formations. Toward 
the end of the month the state of famine to 
which the Turks had reduced Northern 
Persia made it incumbent on me to endeavor 
to open the main trade route via Kirman- 
shah in order to get supplies to the poor in- 
habitants of the towns and villages, and to 
provide them with an outlet for their home 
manufactures. With this object in view I 
increased the garrison of Kasr-i-Shirin, and 
pushed small posts toward Kirmanshah. A 
large amount of tribal labor was also em- 
ployed in improving the road, which was in 
a lamentable state of disrepair. The con- 
tinuance of wet weather up to the present 
date, coupled with snow on the high ground 
east of the Tak-i-Girra pass, has rendered 
the maintenance of troops along the road a 
matter of extreme difficulty. In addition to 





MESOPOTAMIAN OPERATIONS 


the operations on the Diala, Tigris, and 
Euphrates, and the activities. toward Kir- 
manshah,. to which I have referred, numer- 
ous minor operations have been carried out 
on all fronts. 


RELIGIOUS CITIES 


In the time of my predecessor the Civil 
Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox, had strongly 
urged that the whole of the Euphrates line 
from Feludja to Nasiriya should be brought 
under military and civil control, but at that 
time circumstances did not permit of any 
extension of our military responsibilities. 
By the middle of December, 1917, however, 
the military position had completely changed 
owing to the m®gnificent success gained by 
General Allenby in Palestine. I therefore 
considered that the time was ripe to estab- 
lish a firm control of the line of the Eu- 
phrates, and by that means encourage and 
assist in the development of the rich agri- 
cultural lands in that area. To that end I 
issued orders for troops to be dispatched 
from Nasiriya and Bagdad to garrison vari- 
ous villages, thus establishing through com- 
munication by river between Basra and Fe- 
ludja and controlling the development of 
local resources throughout the lower Eu- 
phrates Valley. 


The extension of military control over this 
area was also desirable in order that the 
Sheiks of important towns like Kerhela, 
Nedjef, Hilla, and Diwaniya might be 
brought more closely into the sphere of Brit- 
ish influence and that pro-Turk sympathiz- 
ers might be expelled. Care was taken not 
to establish troops in either of the religious 
cities of Kerbela and Nedjef, and they were 
quartered at a distance. The inhabitants of 
Nedjef are, for the most part, well-disposed 
holy people, but there is in addition a pro- 
portion of irreconcilables in the town. On 
Jan. 12 some of these fired on the troops 
exercising near the town, causing a few 
casualties. Not wishing to injure a town 
which is full of sacred memories for Mo- 
hammedans, I decided to punish two of the 
leading Sheiks who were known to be re- 
sponsible for the offense, and to levy a 
heavy fine. The Sheiks, however, fled be- 
fore they could be arrested, and they became 
outlaws. The fine was paid. 


After this incident matters seemed to be 
going on satisfactorily when, on March 21, 
to my great regret, the political officer in 
Nedjef, Captain W. W. Marshall, was mur- 
dered. No reason was given for the act, 
as the deceased officer was universally 
liked. I immediately ordered a blockade of 
the town until all those implicated in the 
murder were given up, and surrounded it 
by a cordon of military posts joined by 
barbed wire. While I am prepared to go 
to extreme measures if necessary in order 
to exact reparation for so foul a deed, I 
feel confident that by blockade methods I 
shall cause all the delinquents to be sur- 
rendered. When these have been removed 
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the further punishment of the town will be a 
matter for subsequent consideration. 


Meantime, the development of the Hilla 
area has proceeded apace. Many hundred 
tons of seed grain have been planted, and to 
assist in bringing the harvest into Bagdad 
@ branch line down to Hilla is being made, 
which is expected to be open for traffic by 
the middle of May. I have every confidence 
that this scheme will prove beneficial and 
enable this force to be dependent largely 
on local produce. 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


The maintenance of the line of communicae 
tion defenses along both the Tigris and 
Euphrates has been carried out with marked 
efficiency. On the Tigris the only trouble 
caused has been due to losses by theft from 
trains and boats, especially between Kurna 
and Amara. This district is inhabited by 
marsh tribes, who in their native swamps 
are afforded complete immunity against at- 
tack by land, as they retreat rapidly into 
their boats, leaving nothing of value behind. 
The tribes between Basra and Nasiriya have 
been absolutely quiet, and have made no 
hostile movement. I have nothing but praise 
for the patrols, railway guards and escorts, _ 
whose work has brought out qualities of self- 
reliance and devotion to duty. The defenses 
at Fao have been consolidated and improved, 
and the examination service of ships enter- 
ing the Shatt-el-Arab has been effective. 
During the six months under review 581 
vessels other than British and 8,466 native 
craft have been examined. 


One of the principal features of the lines 
of communication has been the rapid develop- 
ment of the port of Basra by the completion 
of the dockyard and of the first set of 
wharves, earlier planned, as well as the 
continuance of the arrangements for improv- 
ing the working of ocean shipping. A large 
island at Magill has been raised by dredging 
to take ocean ships on one side and to load 
river steamers on the other. The auxiliary 
annex of Nahr Umr has also given very 
great assistance with little outlay of mate- 
rial. All this work reflects great credit on 
the construction branch of the Port Adminis- 
tration and Conservancy. The period cov- 
ered by this dispatch contains the worst 
months of low water, when every day was 
a constant anxiety with regard to river 
navigation, and the river was kept open only 
by the most unremitting care of the buoying 
establishment. The river-borne tonnage has 
steadily improved, and the organization of 
the Inland Water Transport has shown a 
very high state of efficiency. Considerable 
progress has also been shown in the develop- 
ment of the railways in all sections of the 
lines of communication, and in the improve- 
ments of the river ports of Amara and 
Kut-el-Amara. 


The report compliments the various 
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auxiliary services, such as nursing, med- 
ical, sanitary, Red Cross, ordnance, re- 


mount, and proceeds as follows: 

The Irrigation Department, as such, has 
been recently constituted, though irrigation 
work was carried out previously, chiefly on 
the Euphrates. The work done can only be 
described as extraordinary, and I look for- 
ward to a great development in this direction 
next year. The excellent results already 
achieved are due to the untiring zeal and en- 
ergy of all ranks in a country where, until 
recently, there was no military control. The 
period has been one of constant construction 
work and of steadily increasing demands on 
the Railway Department. Floods have 
caused several interruptions, but the service 
of trains has been maintained with great 
success in face of difficulties inherent to 
lines rapidly constructed in a new country, 
where all material has had to be brought 
from overseas. ‘The Department of Local 
Resources has, in addition to its former 
duties, taken over the control of grass farms, 
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the feeding of the civil population, and the 
arrangements for the collection and trans- 
portation of the coming harvest. Tanneries, 
and a poultry farm primarily to supply hos- 
pitals, are being formed. The blockade sys- 
tem has been carefully regulated, and ample 
evidence is available of severe shortage of 
supplies among the Turkish troops, resulting 
in increased desertions and loss of morale. 
The department has been conducted with 
considerable ability. Agriculture has made 
great progress, and my especial thanks are 
due to C. C. Garbett, First Revenue Of- 
ficer, for the initiative displayed and the 
valuable work done by him in this connec- 
tion. The latest estimate for the coming 
harvest is most gratifying. I hope, by the 
institution of a properly constituted Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and by its co-ordination 
with the Irrigation Department, that a very 
large increase will be shown next year in the 
agricultural development of this country. 


The dispatch ends with recommenda- 
tions for distinguished service awards. 


A Soldier’s Amazing Career 


The Paris Journal describes the re- 
markable career of a private French 
soldier named Bertrand. The narrative 
is vouched for to that newspaper by 
Bertrand’s Lieutenant: 

Bertrand wears the French Legion of 
Honor, Military Medal, Military Cross 
with seven palms and five stars, British 
Military Cross, Belgian Military Cross, 
French Colonial and Morocco Medal, the 
Life-Saving Medal, and also a ribbon for 
wounds, as he has lost one arm and one 
leg, and has been otherwise mutilated, 
besides receiving some thirty bayonet 
wounds. He is 26. He enlisted at 18, and 
fought in Morocco, where he saved two 
officers and won the Military Medal. At 
the outbreak of the war he went through 
the Charleroi and Marne battles. At the 
latter he captured two German field 
kitchens, having killed the cooks and 
brought the kitchens with food ready to 
eat into the French lines. On the Yser 
and the Somme, fighting with the Brit- 
ish troops, he made ten German pris- 
oners with his own hands, and won the 
British Military Cross. He was five 
times taken prisoner and five times es- 
caped. After that he volunteered for the 
Near East, and at Monastir with one 
or two comrades he kept four machine 
guns firing and held an enemy battalion 


at bay, with the result that 200 prisoners 
were made. After that at Monastir he 
saved his Captain and a nurse. In this 
affair he lost an arm, and was otherwise 
mutilated. He was sent back to France, 
and forty-eight hours after sailing his 
boat was torpedoed, and the explosion 
blew off his leg. He amputated the re- 
mainder of the limb himself with his own 
knife. He fell into the sea, and managed 
with his one arm to hang on to a float- 
ing spar. Then he caught sight of the 
ship’s skipper, who had had both arms 
blown off. He managed to pick him up, 
and both men remained on the raft for 
three days and three nights. For this 
Bertrand was awarded the Life-Saving 


-Medal, the only medal left to him to win. 


This astounding career has been ac- 
companied by the extraordinary trag- 
edies of his family. His father enlisted 
at 53 at the beginning of the war, and 
was killed on Sept. 2, 1914. His four 
brothers have all died for their country; 
the last surviving one had lost both 
arms and both legs and was blinded, and 
mercifully died a few months ago. Ber- 
trand’s old mother has just died also, 
overcome by the succession of tragedies, 
and Bertrand remains alone of the fam- 
ily with his sister aged 9, of whom he is 
the sole support. 





INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS 
OF THE WAR 


[Canadian Cartoon] 


“What Stands in the Way of Peace?” 


[LANSDOWNE IN His Pacivist Lerrer] 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


The Kings 


—From Nebelspalter, Zurich. 


“This is a time in which Monarchs must stand together.” 
[From the letter of the Emperor Karl to King Ferdinand] 





[American Cartoon] 


The Thinker 
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—From The Baltimore Sun. 
only I hadn’t——” 





[Italian Cartoon] [English Cartoon] 


The Crown Prince Moves 


Eseorting Him Home 
in Haste 


Il 420, Florence. 


[Spanish Cartoon] 


The Miracle of the Neutral Ship 


— 
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Fy XOVOO 2017 HOMAT VATIAT Alc Sammi CA SLVERCE DLA BONANOWA, PATROMA DELS Qa 
MARIMERS, PEL LUACLE DYABER ARRIBAT A TERME SEPSE QUEL) TORPEDELAESSY El VAIKELL: RAS 
SLE MES GRAY IT SE TE BY CONTE GUE EKA MEUTRAL_Y DUYE EWARBOLAT EL PABELLO- PORTO A JELUA 1948 , 


Esquella of Barcelona issued a special number devoted to “ Ex-Votos,” or 
modernized versions of the mediaeval pictures with which pious persons cele- 
brated unusual occurrences. The above picture bears the legend: ‘“ Ex-voto of 
an honest sailor, devoted to the Holy Lady of Bonanova, patroness of mariners, 
for the miracle of having arrived in port without being torpedoed, a miracle the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that the vessel was completely neutral.” 
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[German Cartoons] 


The Lord of the World Wilson’s Trip to the Front 


s —Ulk, Berlin. 
—Ulk, Berlin. [The German cartoonist represents 
[In accordance with Germany’s plan the President as saying: “ Though the 
to create enmity between Japan and whole world goes to ruin, I am not 
America, this cartoon shows England, going to let my war be spoiled.”] 
the United States, France, and China 
all kneeling to the Mikado.] Berlin’s Boast 


Her New Partner 


‘‘ After the Sioux Indians the United 
States has sent the Apaches to France,’’— 


German news item, 
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—Der Brummer, Berlin. 


It does not matter how they screech, 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. or how Poincaré crows 


FRANCE: “Mon Dieu! the real For victory they'll never reach—it 
never backward goes. 





[Dutch Cartoon] 


The Dance of Death 


—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam. 


GERMANIA: “Enough! Enough! Have done!” 
DEATH: “ You chose me for a partner, you will continue to dance! ” 





1m 


—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam. 


“We hold Belgium as a PAWN.” 


[Dutch Cartoon] 
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—From The Dayton News. 





[American Cartoons] 


**Peace—Kamerad !” We Hit From the Shouldei :' 
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Don’t Try to Talk With Your 
Mouth Full! 


—Brooklyn Eagle, 





[French Cartoon] 


The Rejected Gift 
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—From La Baionnette, Paris. 


from the Krupp works.” 





[Italian Cartoon) 


The Kaiser’s Change of Mind 
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—From Il 420, Florence. 


In 1915: “The armies of the Entente are as mosquitos to Germany.” 
In 1918: “ Who would have thought those mosquitos could bite so hard!” 
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[American Cartoon] 


Changing His Step 
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—From The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The goose step and the Rhine trot. 





[American Cartoon] 


A Bird in the Hand 
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—From The Knickerbocker Press, Albany. 





[American Cartoon] 


A Fool There Was 
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—From The St. Louis Globe-Democraé. 


DEFEAT (unmasking): “ Kiss me, my fool, kiss me! ” 
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—New York World. * 
York Tribune. 
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[American Cartoons] 
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[American Cartoons] 


Restrictions “ Under There” Pity the Blind 
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—San Francisco Chronicle. 


—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Treatin’ °em Rough” 


Feeding the Lion 
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—Newark Evening News. 





[American Cartoons] 


The Rats Are Beginning to Leave The Awakening 


oh —New York Times. 
—New York Tribune. 


Kultur in Russia All in One Day 


-New York World. 





[American Cartoons] 


The Fortune Teller Why We Are Fighting 


You ARE GOING 
On A LONG JOURNEY 
AND YOULL NEVER. 


u' 
RETURN | 


—Satterfield Syndicate. 


. Louis Republic. 


Coming Home to Roost Peace for Christmas? Not in 


That Stocking! 





Changes in the German Government 


Amendments Made on Account of President Wilson’s 
Peace Program 


man Cabinet and also in constitu- 

tional and franchise provisions 

affecting the Government, all 
tending to conform more or less with 
President Wilson’s requirements  re- 
specting peace. Chancellor von Hert- 
ling, Vice Chancellor von Payer, and 
Foreign Minister Von Hintze tendered 
their resignations Sept. 29, 1918, and 
these were accepted by the Emperor. 

Count von Hertling, a conservative by 
instir jt and training, had tried to steer 
a middle course and thus had deprived 
himself of the support of all parties. 
His support of the electoral reform meas- 
ure, even in its emasculated form, an- 
gered the Pan Germans. The Moderates 
charged that he had “no program and 
no will,” while the Socialists distrusted 
his sincerity and declared that he was 
absolutely frigid toward democratization 
and parliamentarization. Dr. von Payer, 
who followed his chief into retirement, 
was regarded as sharing the same de- 
fects, though in a lesser degree. Von 
Hintze, though his appointment had met 
with the enthusiastic approval of the 
Junker element, had proved to be a color- 
less figure during his term of office. 

On Oct. 2 Prince Maximilian of Baden 
was appointed Chancellor. He is the 
heir presumptive to the grand ducal 
throne of Baden, and was born July 10, 
1867. His expressed views on the war 
have been moderate, and his elevation 
was largely due to the belief that he 
would be an acceptable spokesman for 
Germany in dealing with the allied na- 
tions. A speech that he made to the 
Upper Chamber in Baden, of which he 
was President, on Dec. 15, 1917, in which 
he declared that “the sword alone will 
never be able to tear down the opposition 
to us” lent color to this belief. Soon 
after his appointment, however, the pub- 
lication of a private letter in which he 
cast ridicule upon the sincerity of his 
previous professions greatly weakened 


CC men were made in the Ger- 


his position, and at once rendered his 
tenure of office uncertain. 

Dr. W. S. Solf, who succeeded von 
Hintze as Imperial Foreign Secretary, 
retained at the same time the Colonial 
portfolio. He has been a Moderate in 
politics and his speeches on the war have 
been marked by self-restraint. 

Von Payer’s functions were taken over 
by Mathias Erzberger, a leader of the 
Centrist Party, who opposed indemnities 
and annexations. Minor offices in the 
Cabinet were filled by the appointment 
of Dr. Eduard David, a Socialist leader 
in the Reichstag, as Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and of Herr Bauer, also 
a Socialist, as Secretary of State for 
the Imperial Labor Office. Philipp 
Scheidemann, Majority Socialist leader, 
was made a Secretary of State without ° 
portfolio. 

Shortly after the appointments, and 
in apparent harmony with the purpose 
that dictated them, it was announced 
on Oct. 16 that Germany’s Federal 
Council had accepted the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, Para- 
graph 2 of Article II., making it read: 

The consent of the Federal Council and 
the Reichstag is required for a declaration 
of war in the empire’s name, except in a 
case where imperial territory has already 
been invaded or its coasts attacked. 
Paragraph 8 of Article II. was amend- 

ed to read: 

Treaties of peace and treaties with for- 
eign States which deal with affairs com- 
ing under the competence of the imperial 
law-giving bodies require the consent of 
the Federal Council and the Reichstag. 
Cabinet Ministers were no longer to be 

required to be members of the Federal 
Council, but were at all times to have 
the right to be heard by the Council. 
They were also to have the right to de- 
mand to be heard by the Reichstag. 

It was explained by the semi-official 
Wolff Bureau that these changes were 
in accord with the Emperor’s decree of 
Sept. 30, in which he declared his will te 
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be “ that the German people shall hence- 
forth more effectively co-operate in de- 
ciding the Fatherland’s destinies.” 

The Election Commission of the Prus- 
sian House of Lords, in its reconsidera- 
tion of the franchise measures, eliminat- 
ed the clause granting an extra vote to 
men over 40 years of age. The period of 
residence required in an election district 
was reduced from one year to six months 
and other changes were made. The pro- 
portional franchise was accepted for a 
number of election districts containing 
large cities. 

A decree by the Emperor, dated Oct. 
4, was as follows: 

On your proposal I decree that the social 
and political affairs of the empire, which 
heretofore have pertained to the Imperial 
Economic Ministry, shall henceforth be 
dealt with by a special central authority, 
under the name of the Imperial Labor 
Minister, under direct control of the Im- 
perial Chancellor. You will have to pro- 
vide for the allocation of work for the 
officials requisite in virtue of this decree. 
Another step toward the reform of 

Prussia’s antiquated three-class fran- 
chise was taken by the adoption, Oct. 12, 
of the following resolution by the Con- 
servative faction in the Prussian Diet: 


In the hour of the Fatherland’s greatest 
distress and in realization that we must 
be equipped to fight hard battles for the 
integrity of the Fatherland’s soil the Con- 
servative Party of the Diet considers it a 
patriotic duty to lay aside all internal con- 
flict and be ready to make heavy sacri- 
fices to attain the ends in view. The 
members of the party believe that a far- 
reaching radicalization of the Prussian 
Constitution will not advance the welfare 
of the Prussian people, but are, neverthe- 

- less, prepared to abandon their opposition 
to the equal franchise in Prussia, in ac- 
cordance with the latest decision of their 
friends in the House of Lords, in order to 
assure a harmonious front against the ~ 
outside world. 


The empire created by the German 
Constitution of April 14, 1871, con- 
sisted of four kingdoms, six grand 
duchies, five duchies, seven principalities, 
three free cities, and one territory, all 
under the Presidency of the King of 
Prussia, with the title of German Em- 
peror. All the officials of the empire 
are appointed by him. 

It is not a union of equal States, for 
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Prussia drew up the instrument, and 
some States declined to join except on 
their own terms. Thus Prussia has the 
hereditary right to the Presidency and 
her representation in the Federal Coun- 
cil is seventeen out of a possible sixty- 
one, and the number of her representa- 
tives in the Reichstag is 236 out of 397. 
Prussia also has the casting of a vote in 
case of a tie in the Federal Council, and 
the Chirmanship of all standing com- 
mittees save one. Other States which 
have special privileges are Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Saxony. The 
Constitution contains a guarantee that 
no State so privileged shall be deprived 
of its rights without its consent. 

Just as the King of Prussia is the 
German Emperor, so the Prime Minister 
of Prussia is Chancellor of the Empire. 
The Chancellor, whose title is Reichs- 
kanzler, countersigns the laws passed by 
the Federal Council, which represents 
the individual States of the empire, and 
by the Reichstag, which represents the 
empire as a political entirety, after 
which they are promulgated by the Em- 
peror, with whom they originated. 


The Chancellor also presides at the 
Federal Council, and supervises a body 
of Secretaries, who independently attend 
to the business of the empire—foreign 
affairs, finance, justice, &c.,—but they 
do not, strictly speaking, form a Min- 
istry or Cabinet, for they are responsible 
only to the Chancellor, who is responsible 
to the Emperor. 

Whatever changes may be made in the 
method of appointing members to the 
Federal Council or electing, the members 
of the Reichstag, whatever changes may 
be made in the Constitutions of the vari- 
ous States of the empire, so long as the 
articles in the Constitution of April 16, 
1871, which pertain to the power of the 
German Emperor, remain as they are, 
the empire will continue, from father to 
son, under the absolute government, rule 
and reign of the Hohenzollerns. 


The amendments made to the Constitu- 
tion on Oct. 16 left this supreme power 
inviolate, while they made the Reichstag, 
in certain cases, a party to the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Council. 





2 ————— 


Progress of the War: 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 
From September 18 Up to and Including October 18, 1918 


UNITED STATES 


The Fourth Liberty Loan campaign opened 
Sept. 28; closed Oct. 19, with more than 
$6,000,000,000 subscribed. 

Germany sent an ultimatum to the United 
States Government Sept. 29, demanding 
that America cease arming troops with 
shotguns, and threatening to execute pris- 
oners in reprisal. The American Govern- 
ment replied, justifying the use of shot- 
guns and announcing that if the threat of 
reprisals were carried out, America would 
retaliate. 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


The American steamship Tampa was sunk 
off the English coast on Sept. 26; 118 men 
lost. 

The American steamer Ticonderoga was tor- 
pedoed Sept. 30, about 1,000 miles from 
the American coast, while on its way to 
France. Eleven naval officers and 102 
men were lost, and two officers were 
made prisoners by the submarine. 

The American transport Amphion, homeward 
bound, had a two hours’ running fight 
with a submarine S00 miles off the At- 
lantic Coast on the morning of Oct. 12. 
Hight American men were wounded, but 
the ship reached port safely. 

Norway lost eight vessels in September. 

Word was received on Sept. 20 of the sinking 
of the French liner Amiral Charner, 
bound for Malta. Six lives were lost. 

The Spanish steamer Francoli was torpedoed 
Oct. 4. 

Three hundred lives were lost when the 
Japanese liner Hirano Maru was sunk off 
the Irish coast Oct. 5. 

The Italian cargo carrier Alberto Treves was 
torpedoed 300 miles off the Atlantic Coast 
Oct. 8. 

The Irish mail boat Leinster was torpedoed 
in the Irish Channel Oct. 10, with a loss 
of 408 lives. 

Figures given out by the United States Ship- 
ping Board Sept. 21 showed that during 
the period from August, 1914, to Septem- 
ber, 1918, German submarines sank 7,157,- 
088 tons of shipping in excess of the ton- 
nage turned out in that period by the al- 
lied and neutral nations; 3,795,000 tons of 
enemy ships were seized, the net loss to 
the allied and neutral nations on Sept. 1, 
1918, being 3,362,088 tons. In all, the al- 
lied and neutral nations had lost 21,404,193 
tons of shipping since the beginning of the 
war, and the total construction was 14,- 
247,025 tons. 

Sinkings in August amounted to 327,676 


gross tons, of which 176,401 was British 
and 151,275 allied and neutral. 

The British Admiralty announced on Oct. 2 
that in the second quarter of 1917 the 
world’s merchant shipping suffered a loss 
of 2,236,934 tons, but in the months of 
June, July, and August, the total was 
932,556 tons—a reduction of 58 per cent. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Sept. 19—British advance into the Hinden- 
burg line outposts northwest of St. Quen- 
tin and captured Lempire and Gauche 
Wood; French enter Contescourt and 
occupy Castres:and Benay. 

Sept. 20—American guns shell Metz forts; 
British recapture the fortified village of 
Moeuvres, seven miles west of Cambrai, 
advance their lines more than.a mile, and 
advance on a front of more than two 
and a half miles northeast of La Bassée; 
French capture Essigny-le-Grand and 
gain northeast of Vailly. 

Sept. 21—British break into the Hindenburg 
line east of Epehy and near Hargicourt. 

Sept. 23—Germans give up Vendeuil, on the 
Oise; British capture strong positions 
northwest of St. Quentin. 

Sept. 24—British and French attack on ad- 
jacent fronts, gaining about seven miles 
northwest, west, and southwest of St. 
Quentin. 

Sept. 25—British capture Selency. 

Sept. 26—First American Army launches an 
attack between the Meuse and the Aisne 
Rivers, on a twenty-mile front, smashing 
through the Hindenburg line for an aver- 
age gain of seven miles and taking 
twelve towns. 

Sept. 27—Americans continue their drive 
west of Verdun; French advance east of 
Rheims, gaining five miles in two days’ 
fight and taking more than a dozen vil- 
lages and important strategic points; 
British attack in Cambrai sector on a 
fourteen-mile front, crossing the Canal du 
Nord and piercing the Hindenburg line at 
several points. 

Sept. 28—Americans reach the Kriemhilde 
line at Brieulles and advance; French 
take Fort Malmaison, southeast of Laon, 
and gain in Champagne; Belgians and 
British attack on a ten-mile front in 
Flanders, from Dixmude to a point north 
of Ypres, advancing more than three and 
a half miles; British close in on Cambrai, 
taking many towns. 

Sept. 29—British strike on a thirty-mile front 
from St. Quentin to the Sensée River, 
aided by the Americans, who capture 
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Bellicourt and Nauroy; English division 
crosses the Scheldt and captures the gar- 
rison of Bellenglise; Americans fight on 
to. the  Kriemhilde line, capturing 
Brieulles-sur-Meuse and Romagne; French 
advance two miles on the Chemin des 
Dames; Belgians take Dixmude and ad- 
vance. 

Sept. 30—British force their way into the 
outskirts of Cambrai and St. Quentin; 
British take Messines Ridge and 
Gheluwe; Americans advance slightly in 
the Argonne; French advance on a front 
of seven and a half miles between the 
Aisne and the Vesle Rivers. 

Oct. 1—French troops enter St. Quentin and 
extend their lines east of the city; Ger- 
mans driven from Aisne hills northwest 
of Rheims; British take northern and 
western suburbs of Cambrai; Americans 
push ahead in the Aisne-Meuse sector 
and repulse German counterattacks in 
the region of Cierges and at Apremont; 
Germans prepare to evacuate Belgium. 

Oct. 2—Germans begin evacuation of Lille 
and begin a retreat on a wide front on 
both sides of La Bassée Canal as Allies 
continue enveloping movement north and 
south of Lille, Roubaix, and Turcoing; 
Belgians take Hooglede and Handzaeme; 
British take Le Bezet in move to encircle 
Armentiéres; last known German line of 
defense between Cambrai and St. Quen- 
tin broken by British capture of the 
front extending from Beaurevoir to Fon- 
somme; Cambrai mined by the Germans, 
but British patrols enter the city; all of 
St. Quentin won by the French and po- 
sitions south of the city carried; French 
advance north of the Vesle. 

Oct. 3—British break German line on an 
eight-mile front from Sequehart to the 
Scheldt Canal north of Bony, capturing 
several towns, and penetrate German po- 
sitions about five miles; Germans evacu- 
ate Armentiéres and Lens, and retreat on 
twenty-mile front; French make sweeping 
gains from St. Quentin eastward to the 
Argonne region, clearing the country 
north and west of Rheims. 

Oct. 4—Americans break the Kriemhilde line 
and drive Germans back to a line two 
kilometers north of Binarville and Fle- 
ville; Americans join French in the 
Champagne and take part in operations 
north of Somme-Py ; fighting in the streets 
of Cambrai; Germans continue to retreat 
on the Lens-Armentiéres front. 

Oct. 5—Germans evacuate Lille; British cross 
the Scheldt Canal on the eight-mile front 
between Crévecoeur and Le Catelet; Ger- 
mans retreat on wide front north of 
Rheims and in Champagne. 

Oct. 7—British advance on a four-mile front 

north of the Scarpe and capture Oppy and 

Biache-St. Vaast; French take Berry-au- 

Bac; Americans gain in the Argonne re- 

gion, taking Chatel-Chehery and com- 

manding posiiions on the Aire, 
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Oct. 8—British, American, and French forces 
shatter twenty miles of Hindenburg de- 
fense system from Cambrai southward, 
advancing to an average depth of three 
miles. 

Oct. 9—British take Cambrai, and advance 
nine miles on a twenty-mile front, defeat- 
ing thirty German divisions; Americans 
break through the Kriemhilde line be- 
tween Cunel and Romagne; French take 
Vaux les Mauron and Bazancourt. 

Oct. 10—British push their lines to the banks 
of the Selle on the ten-mile reach between 
Solesmes and St. Souplet, capturing Le 
Cateau; French north of the Aisne gain 
the plateau of Croix-Sans-Téte and cross 
the Aisne Canal near Villers-en-Prayéres ; 
Americans press forward in the Argonne 
Forest. 

Oct. 11—British press in to the northeast of 
Cambrai, capturing Iwuy and Fressies; 
Germans abandon their line along the 
Sensée River; British close in on Douai; 
French force an evacuation of thirty- 
seven miles in a six-mile thrust on the 
Suippe front; Germans evacuate the Che- 
min des Dames; Americans clear the Ar- 
gonne Forest. 

Oct. 12—French enter Vouziers and hold 
southern slopes of the Returne Valley; 
British capture more villages southeast 
of Cambrai. 

Oct. 183—Germans evacuate Laon without a 
fight; French take La Fére and occupy 
the massif of St. Gobain; British take 
suburbs of Douai. 

Oct. 14—French capture Roulers in allied 
drive on twelve-mile front between the 
Handzaeme Canal and the Roulers-Menin 
Road; British and French menace Cour- 
trai; Americans advance west of the 
Meuse; French capture and pass beyond 
Sissonne. 


Oct. 16—Germans begin evacuation of the 
Belgian coast region; British forces drive 
closer to Lille; Americans capture Grand 
Pré, , 


Oct. 17—British enter Lille and Douai; Ger- 
mans evacuate Ostend and British naval 
forces enter harbor; Belgian patrols en- 
ter Bruges; British and American at- 
tack on a nine-mile front northeast of 
Bohain and advance two miles. 


Oct. 18—Allies occupy Zeebrugge, Blanken- 
berghe, and Thielt; British occupy Rou- 
baix and Turcoing, capture villages to 
the southeast of Douai, and advance east 
of Le Cateau; Americans advance north 
of Romagne and take Bantheville; Ger- 
mans withdraw from Loges and Banthe- 
ville Forests and Bois Hadois. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


Sept. 17-18—British and Greek troops begin 
drive in the region of Lake Doiran; 
Serbs, French, and Greeks capture forty- 
five villages, take a foothold on the hills 
of Kuchkov, and cross the Perez River, 





PROGRESS OF THE WAR 





Sept. 21—Serbs east of Monastir advance nine 
miles, liberating ten villages. 

Sept. 23—Allied armies drive Germans and 
Bulgars back on a front of more than 
ninety miles; Italians on the left wing cut 
First Bulgarian Army at Prilep off from 
communication with Second Army in the 
Doiran section; Serb, French, and Greek 
forces in the centre cross the Drenska 
mountain range and cut the German-built 
railroad from Prilep to Gradsko. 

Sept. 24—Allies advance on a front of twenty 
miles in Macedonia; French and Serbs 
capture Prilep; British occupy Doiran and 
advance northward; passing Kara Oghu- 
lar; Serbs establish themselves on the 
eastern bank of the Vardar between De- 
mirkapu Pass and Krivolak. 

Sept. 25—Bulgars retreat toward Veles, pur- 
sued by Serbs, who cross the Vardar Riv- 
er northwest of Gradsko, Krivolak-Ishtib 
road cut. 

Sept. 26—Serbs capture Veles and Ishtib; 
British and Greek forces invade Bulgaria 
from the Doiran region. 

Sept. 27—British capture Strumnitza City; 
Serbs enter Kochana; Bulgaria asks for 
armistice. 

Sept. 30—French enter Uskub; Serbs Chare- 
vo; hostilities with Bulgaria officially 
ended as armistice is signed. 

Oct. 2—Bulgarian troops evacuate Serbia; 
Austrians resist vigorously in the region 
of the Albanian border. 

Oct. 3—Austrian troops withdrawn from Al- 
bania; Italians occupy Berat without a 
fight and advance beyond; German troops 
in Macedonia move northward and fortify 
the Rumanian bank of the Danube River. 

Oct. 4—Greek troops enter Seres and occupy 
the Demir-Hassar Pass; Teutons plan 
new front in Northern Serbia and Bulga- 
ria. 

Oct. 8—Greeks occupy Drama. 

Oct. 9—Italians in Albania occupy Elbasan. 

Oct. 11—Teutons reinforced in Serbia; Serbs 
advance toward Nish. 

Oct. 18—Allies take Nish. 

Oct. 15—Italians take Durazzo. 

Oct. 17—Serbs capture Alexinatz and Kru- 
shevatz; Teuton forces in Western Serbia 
retire into Montenegro, after evacuating 
Diakova. 


CAMPAIGN IN ASIA MINOR 


Sept. 19—British and French forces in Pales- 
tine, under command of General Allenby, 
attack Turkish positions on a front of 
sixteen miles, breaking through the 
Turkish lines between Rafat and the sea 
and advancing twelve miles. 

Sept. 22—Turkish army between the Jordan 
and the Mediterranean virtually wiped 
out by the British, who advance sixty 
miles from their original positions and 
occupy Nazareth, El Afule, and Beisan; 
Hejaz Arabs east of the Jordan destroy 
railroads and bridges. 


Sept. 23—British cavalry, pushing up the 
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Mediterranean coast, occupy Haifa and 
Acre; Turks east of the Jordan cut off 
on the Damacus-Medina railroad to the 
north, and retire southward on Amman. 

Sept. 26—British reach the Sea of Galilee 
and occupy Tiberias, Semakh, and Es- 
Samra, also Amman, on the east of the 
Jordan on the Hejaz Railway. 

Sept. 27—British cavalry drives Turks north- 
ward through Mezeris and joins hands 
with Arab forces of the King of the 
Hejaz. 

Oct. 1—Damascus taken by the British, aided 
by the Arabs. 

Oct. 6—British occupy Zahieh and Rayak. 

Oct. 16—British seize Tripoli and Homs. 


AERIAL RECORD 


Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Boulay, Frescaty, and 
Morhange were bombed Sept. 19. One 
German machine was brought down and 
one allied machine was reported missing. 

American aviators performed noteworthy 
feats in the Argonne region. On the night 
of Oct. 9 an expedition of over 350 planes 
bombed many towns. One man was lost. 

British airmen destroyed 383 German air- 
planes on the western front in September. 


NAVAL RECORD 


American, British, and Italian warships de- | 
stroyed the Austrian naval base at Du- © 
razzo and the warships anchored there, 
Oct. 2. 

Beirut was entered by a French naval divi- 
sion, Oct. 7. 


RUSSIA 


The American Government sent a communi- 
cation to all neutral and allied Govern- 
ments urging them to condemn _ the 
slaughter and barbarism involved in the 
Bolshevist reign of terror, Sept. 21. Ap- 
peals to this effect were also issued by 
the Ukrainian Council and the Russian 
Duma and Russian Imperial Council. A 
decree rescinding the reign of terror was 
issued by the Bolshevist Government, 
Sept. 26. 

The allied and Czechoslovak forces made 
some progress in their fighting against 
the Bolsheviki in Siberia and in European 
Russia. On Sept. 18 the Japanese capt- 
ured Blagoviestschenck, the capital of 
Amur, and Alexievsk. The Austro-Ger- 
man forces at Kopka laid down their 
arms, and another formation retreated 
to the upper reaches of the Zaya River. 
On Sept. 21 Entente naval units and 
allied troops operating along the River 
Dvina sank two enemy ships and capt- 
ured three guns. Many towns along the 
Dvina River were occupied by American 
and allied forces. Kadish, in the Prov- 
ince of Archangel, was occupied, and 
Karelia was reported cleared of the ene- 
my, who were driven back over the Fin- 
nish border, Oct. 18. 
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Martial law was declared in Vladivostok 
Sept. 25, by Colonel Butenko, Provisional 
Commander of the Armed Forces of the 
Maritime Province. 

A new Government, with the controlling 
power vested in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, was organized at Ufa Sept. 24, at a 
conference which was attended by many 
members of the Pan Russian Constituent 
Assembly and presided over by the .So- 
cialist Revolutionary leader Avskentieff, 
former Minister of Agriculture and of the 
Interior. The conference was organized 
and supported by President Malinoff of 
the National Czech Council. It took over 
the reins of power in succession to the 
Provisional Government of 1917. 

Russia abrogated the treaty of peace with 
Turkey Oct. 5. 


PEACE MOVES 


Germany announced her readiness to partici- 
pate in the exchange of ideas on peace 
proposed by Austria Sept. 20. Bulgaria 
replied to the Austrian note, accepting 
President Wilson’s views on the settle- 
ment of Balkan conflicts in accordance 
with the rights of nationalities. 

On Sept. 28 Bulgaria asked the Allies for an 
armistice of forty-eight hours, with a view 
to making peace. Great Britain replied 
immediately, calling for unequivocal sub- 
mission. Bulgaria surrendered uncondi- 
tionally to the Allies. The armistice was 
signed at Saloniki Sept. 29, and hostilities 
ceased officially at noon Sept. 30. Bulga- 
ria agreed to evacuate all occupied terri- 
tory in Greece and Serbia, to demobilize 
her army immediately, and to surrender 
all means of transport to the Allies. The 
evacuation of Serbia was begun at once, 

Austria-Hungary appealed to President Wil- 
son, Oct. 5, to conclude an armistice im- 
mediately and to start negotiations for 
peace. 

On Oct. 6 the German Chancellor, Prince 
Maximilian of Baden, sent a note to 
President Wilson proposing a peace parley 
on the President’s principles, and asking 
for an armistice. 

President Wilson replied, Oct. 8, asking if 
his terms were fully accepted, and if the 
Chancellor spoke for the people. He also 
called for the evacuation of invaded terri- 
tory before an armistice could be asked. 

On the same day Turkish emissaries were 
sent to the Allies from the Province of 
Smyrna to secure peace. 

Germany replied to President Wilson’s note, 
partially accepting his terms, Oct. 12, but 
asking for a mixed commission on the 
evacuation of invaded territory. 

President Wilson answered this second note, 

Oct. 13, declaring that there would be no 

armistice so long as the armed forces of 

Germany continued their barbarous meth- 

ods of warfare, that there would be no 

agreement with an autocratic German 





Government, and that the evacuation of 
invaded territory would be under direction 
of the allied military chiefs alone. 

President Wilson replied to Austria’s request 
for peace on Oct. 19 by a refusal, stating 
that the independence of the Czechoslovak 
and Jugoslav nations had been recognized 
by the United States Government, and 
with these nations would rest the decision 
as to any terms proposed by Austria. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


German forces of occupation began to retire 
from Rumania Sept. 27. 

German troops evacuated Finland at the re- 
quest of the Finnish Government Oct. 11. 

Talaat Bey, Turkish Minister of the Interior, 
resigned, Oct. 4. 

The allied Governments decided formally to 
recognize the belligerent status of the 
Arab forces fighting with: the Allies 
against the Turks in Palestine and 
Syria, Oct. 4. 

The British Government recognized the 
Polish National Army as autonomous, 
allied, and co-belligerent, Oct. 16. 

King Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicated in 
favor of Crown Prince Boris, Oct. 4. 
Emperor Charles of Austria-Hungary issued 
a manifesto announcing his decision to 
unite Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina in one State, Oct. 11. On 
the same day Dr. Alexander Wekerle, the 

Hungarian Premier, resigned. 

A general strike broke out in Prague, and 
on Oct. 17 word was received that at 
a meeting of the Hungarian Parliament 
a proclamation was read declaring Hun- 
gary to be an independent State. It was 
also reported that Baron von Hussarek, 
the Austrian Premier, announced that 
Austria was to be transformed into Fed- 
eral States. 

On Oct. 18 Emperor Charles proclaimed 
steps for the organization of Austria on 
a federalized basis, Baron Burian re- 
signed as Austrian Premier, the Provis- 
ional Government of the new Czecho- 
slovak Nation proclaimed its independence 
of Austria-Hungary, and the Czechs 
seized Prague. 

Count von Hertling, the Imperial German 
Chancellor, resigned, Sept. 27, and the 
German Cabinet was reorganized with 
Prince Maxmilian of Baden at its head. 

The Prussian upper house rejected a motion 
to introduce suffrage based on vocations 
and passed a direct suffrage measure, 
with the addition of an extra vote for 
persons over 50 years of age, Oct. 2. 

The German Federal Council accepted the 
measure calling for further parliamentari- 
zation of Germany, Oct. 13. 

On Oct. 16 the Prussian Diet withdrew oppo- 
sition to equal franchise and the Federal 
Council accepted the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution restricting the 
right of the Emperor to declare war and 
make treaties. 








